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HE compunction of Richard, for his undutiful be- 


enced him in the choice of his miniſters and ſervants 
after his acceſſion. Thoſe who had ſeconded and favoured his 
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haviour towards his father, was durable, and influ- 


rebellion, inſtead of meeting with that honour and truſt which 
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CHAP. 5 HM EET © find, that the TINA under a 
grace with the new King, and were on all were hated and 
Wow 1139. - (deſpiſed by him. The faithful miniſters of Henry, who had 
vigorouſly oppoſed all the enterprizes of his ſons, were received 1 
th open arms, and wee continued i in ' thoſd emplp N „5 
which they had honourably diſcharged to their former maſter *. s 
This . unc pet he the reſult of reflection; 15 but! in 
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hs and . honourable. \. T 0 


Ric haz, that he wicht wake atonement. to one parent, for 
his breach of duty to the other, im mediately ſent orders for 
releaſing the Queen-dowager from the confinement in which 
ſhe had been ſo long detained*; and he entruſted her with the 
government of En gland, till his arri SR in that kingdom. His 
bounty to his brother John was rather p. rofufe and imprudent. 
Beſides beſtowing on him the county of Mortaigne in Nor- 


mandy, granting him a penſion of four thouſand marks a-year, 
and marrying him to. Aviſa, the daughter of the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, by whom he inherited all the poſſeſſions of that opulent 
family ; he increaſed this appanage, which the late king had 
deſtined him, by other extenſive grants and conceſſions, He 
conferred on him the whole eſtate of William Peverell, which 
had eſcheated to the crown: He put him in poſſeſſion of eight 
caſtles, with all the foreſts and honours annexed to them ©: He 
delivered over to him no lefs than fix earldoms, Cornwal, Devon, 


Somerſet, Nottingham, Dorſet, Lancaſter and Derby * And 


2B 


' © Hoveden, p- 655, Rened. Abb. p. 547. M. Paris, p. en 
+ Bev. Abb. p. 549. M. Paris, p. 107. Trivet, p. 97. Diceto, p. 646. Gervaſe,: Pe 1805 
N M. Patis, p. 1079, © Hoveden, p. 645. Rened, Abb. p. 585, 577+ 


W. Wals p· 518. Brompton, p. 1178. Knyghton, p. 2401. 
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Tun King, Weed more 1 ah n ep loty Una 
65 ſuperſtition, acted, from the beginning of his reign, as if 
the ſole purpoſe of his government had bern the relief of the 
Holy land, and the recovery of Jeruſalem from the Saracens. 
This zeal againſt infidels, being communicated to his ſubjects, 


1 


CHAP. 
"TL 


The King's 
preparation 
for the eru- 
fade. 


broke out in London on the day of his coronation, and made 


them find a cruſade leſs dangerous, and attended with more 


immediate profit. The prejudices of the age had made the | 
lending of money on intereſt paſs by the invidious name of 


uſury; yet the neceſſity of the practice had ſtill continued it, 
and the greateſt part of that kind of dealing fell every where 
into the hands of the Jews; who, being already infamous on 
account of their religion, had no honour to loſe, and were apt 
to exerciſe a profeſſion, odious in itſelf, by every kind of rigor, 
and even ſometimes by rapine and extortion. The induſtry 
and frugality of that people had put them in poſſeſſion of all 


the ready money, which the idleneſs and profuſion of the Eng- 
liſh, as well as of other European nations, enabled them to lend 


on exorbitant and unequal intereſt. The monkiſh writers re- 
preſent it as a great ſtain on the wiſe and equitable government 
of Henry, that he had carefully protected this infidel race from 
all injuries and inſults ; but the zeal of Richard afforded the 


populace a pretence for exerciſing their animoſity againſt them. 


The King had iſſued an edict, prohibiting their appearance at 
his coronation ; but ſome of them, bringing him large preſents 
from their nation, preſumed, in confidence of that merit, to 
approach the hall i in which he dined; and being diſcovered, they 
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ciary, to inquire into the authors of theſe crimes, the guilt was 
found to involve ſo many of the moſt conſiderable citizens, that 


1851 Or ENGLAND. 


were expoſed to the kel and injuries of the byſtanders”. N 


! They took to flight; the people purſued them; the rumor was 
ſpread, that the King had given orders to maſſacre all the Jews; a 
command ſo agreeable was executed in an inſtant on ſuch as fell 
into the hands of the populace; thoſe who had kept at home 
were expoſed to equal c r the people, moved by.rapacity 


and zeal, broke into their houſes, which they plundered, after 


having murdered the owners; where the Jews: barricadoed | 
their doors, and defended themſelves with vigour, the rabble | 


ſet fire to the houſes, and made way through the flames to ex- 
erciſe their pillage. and violence; the uſual licentiouſneſs of 
London, which the ſovereign: power with difficulty reſtrained, 


broke out with fury, and continued theſe-outrages; the houſes | 


of the rich citizens, though Chriſtians, were next attacked and 


plundered ; and wearineſs and ſatiety at laſt put an end to the 


diſorder : Yet when the King impowered Glanville, the juſti- 


it was deemed more prudent to drop the proverution ; and very 


few ſuffered the puniſhment due to this enormity *. But the 


diſorder ſtopped not at London. The inhabitants of the other 
cities of England, hearing of this ſlaughter of the Jews, i imi- 


tated the example“; and in York, five hundred of that nation, 
who had retired into the caſtle for ſafety, and found themſelves 


unable to defend the place, murdered their own wives and child- 


ren, threw the dead bodies over the walls upon the populace, 


and then ſetting fire to the houſes, periſhed in the flames *. 


_ © Hoveden, p. 657. Bened. Abb. p. 560. - M, Paris, p. 708. Brompton, p. 1166. 
Knyghton, p. 2401 | t Ann. Waverl. p. 163, Knyghton, p. 2401. 


t Hoveden, p. 657. Bened. Abb. p. 560, M. Paris, p. 108. W. Heming. p. 514. 


> Diceto, p. 647. Knyghton, bD.- 2401, Chion. de Dunſt. p. 43. Wykes, 
p. 34. W. Heming. p. 516. Diceto, p. 656 1. eden, p. 655. 
Dened. Abb. p. 586. M. Paris, "OE 7 
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"The gentry © 7 the neighbinirhood, Wis were all indebted to the © 1 P. 
Jews, ran to the cathedral, where their bonds were wept, and ah 
made a ſolemn bonefire « of n el e We altar. — 118g, 


Tur antient | had of England, when the plat dete 


= üttle riches and the publick no credit, made it impoſſible for 
_ the forereigns t. to bear the expences of a Ready: or durable war, 
even on their frontiers; ; much leſs could they find. regular 
4 means for the ſupport of ſuch diſtant expeditions as thoſe into 
| Paleſtine, which were more the reſult of popular frenzy than 
of ſober reaſon or deliberate policy. Richard, therefore, knew, 
that he muft carry with him all the treaſure requiſite for his 
| enterprize, and that both the remoteneſs of his own country 
and its poverty made it unable to furniſh him with thoſe con- 


” 3 S _ = 3 


80 tinued ſupplies, which the exigencies of ſo perilous a war muſt 
7 neceſſarily : require. His father had left him a treaſure of above 
| an hundred, thouſand marks and the King, negligent of 
every intereſt, but that of tio glory, endeavoured to aug- 
ment this ſum by all expedients, however pernicious to the 
public, or dangerous to royal authority“: He put to ſale the 
revenues and manors of the crown; the offices of greateſt 
truſt and power, even thoſe of foreſter and ſheriff, which 


antiently were ſo important *, became venal; the dignity of 


chief juſticiary, in whoſe hands was lodged the whole execution 


of the laws, was fold to Hugh de Puzas, biſhop of Durham, for 
a thouſand marks; the ſame prelate bought the- earldom of 


ee e for his life ny - many, of the cham pions. of the 


m "AV p. te Wo TAE) Abb, 2 668. 


| 1 W, Heming. p. 518. 
9 The ſheriff had antiently both the adminiſtration of juſtice and the management of tb 


King's revenue committed to him in the county. dee Hale of Sheriffs decouttse 


p M. Nn, P- 10g. 


crofs, 


| who nnn of their row,. purchaſed, the, liberty of 
violating it; and Righard, who tood Jels in need of men than 


money, on theſe co aditions, diſpenſed with their attendance. 
Elated with the hopes of fame, which in that age attended no 


Wars but thoſe againſt the anfidels, he was blind to ev very other 
conſideration ; at id when ſome of his wiſer miniſters objected 


againſt this. Aff ipation « 0 the revenue 'and power of. the crown, 


he re plied, that he. wou d fell London itſelf if he could find a 
a 5 Nothing indeed coul be a Aronger proof how | 
negligent he was of all future intereſts in compariſon of the 
cruſade, than his fling, for ſo ſmall a ſum as 10,000 marks, 
the vaſſalage of Scotland, together, with. the fortreſſes of Rox- | 
borough and Berwic, the greateſt acquiſi tion Which had been 
made by his father during the courſe of bis victorious reign; ; 
and his acceptin g the. homage of William in the uſual terms, 
2 merely for the territories which that prince held i in FAA g 
N umerous exactions were Practiſed on the English ih of all ra at 
"4-30 and tations : Menaces 1 were employed both againſt t the! innocent 
and che guilty, 3 in order to force money from them: And where 
2 pretence was wanting againſt the rich, the King obliged them, 
by the fear of his diſpleaſure, to lend him ſums, which, he 
knew, it would never be in his power to repay. 


7 a 
2 2 6 


Bur Richard, 1 he ſacrificed every intereſt Fort con- 
ſideration to the ſucceſs of this pious enterprize, carried fo little 
the appearance of ſanctity in his conduct, that Fulk, curate of 
Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the cruſade, who from that merit - 
had acquired the privilege of ſpeaking the boldeſt truths, ad- 
viled him to rid himſelf of his notorious, vices, particularly his 


2 W. 8 p. 519. 8 24%. Hoveden, p. 662. Rymer, 
vol. i. p. 64. M. Weſt. p. 257. 
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and T hereby dijpoſe of the firſt to the Templars, of the ſecond ta 
the Benedietines, and of the third to q prelates e 
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ROUTINE Jea ous of 2 attempts which might be ade on 
Fugland during his abſence, laid prince John, as well as his | 
| natural brother Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York, under « engage | 


ments, "confirmed by their oaths, that neither of them ſhould 
enter that kingdom till his return; ; though he thought proper, 


before his departure, to withdraw this prohubition *, . The ad- 


miniſtration was left in the hands of Hugh, biſhop of Durham, 
and of Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, whom he appointed juſti- 
ciaries and guardians of the realm *. The latter was a French- 


man of 1 mean birth, and of a violent character; who by art and 


addreſs had infinuated himſelf 3 into favour, whom Richard had 


created chancellor, and whom he had engaged the Pope alſo to 


inveſt with the legatine authority, that, by centering every 
kind of power in his petion, he might the better enſure the 


publick tranquillity *. All the military and turbulent ſpirits 


flocked about the perſon of the King, and were impatient to 
diſtinguiſh themfelves againſt the infidels in Aſia; whither his 
inclinations, his engagements, led him, and whather he was im- 


pelled by meſſages from the NET of FOE, ready to embark: 
in chis enterprize . 


Tur Emperor Frederic, a prince of great ſpirit and conduct, 
| had already taken the road to Palefting at the head of 150,000 


6 8 p. 664. Bened. Abb. p. 00% 1 p. Tir. 

t Hoveden, p. 663. Bened. Abb. p-. 584. M. Paris, p. 110. | : 

* Hoveden, p. 665. 702, Bened. Abb. p. 585. * M. Paris, p. 10g. 
Da p. 649. Rymer, vol. i. p. 63. . 
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having ſurmounted e ery obſtacle thrown i in his way by t the arti- | 
fices of the Greeks. and the power of the infidels, had penetrated 
to the borders of Syria; z When, bathing in the cold river 
Cydnus, during the greateſt ] heat of the ſummer-ſeaſon, he was 
ſeized with, a mortal diſtemper, Which put an end to his Affe 
and his raſh enterprize” .. His army, under the command of his 
ſon Conrade, reached Paleſtine; i but was ſo diminiſhed by fatigue, 
famine, maladies, and the ſword, that! it ſcarce amounted to eight 
thouſand. men ; and was inſufficient to make any progreſs againſt 
the great power, valour, and conduct of Saladin. Theſe reiterated 
calamities, attending the cruſades, had taught theKings of France 
and England the neceſſity. of trying another road to the holy 
land; and they determined to conduct their armies thither by 
ſea, to carry proviſions along with them, and by means of their 
naval pc Dower,to maintain an open communication with their own 
ſtates, and with the weſtern parts of Europe. "The firſt place of 
rendezvous was appointed in the plains of Vezelay, on the 
borders of Burgundy * ; ; and Philip and Richard, on their arrival | 
there, found | their armies amount to 100,000 men * "Aa mighty 
force, animated with glory and religion, conducted 7 two war- 
bke monarchs, provided with every thing which their ſeveral 
dominions could afford, and not to be overcome but by their own 
miſcondud, or by the unſurmountable obſtacles of nature, £5; 


f 


Tur French prince and the Engliſh here relierated their 
promiſes of .mutual friendſhip, pledged their faith not. to in- 
vade each other's dominions during the cruſade, exchanged the 


| oaths of all their barons and prelates to the ſame effect, and 


tubyedted themſelves to the pehalty of interdicts and excommu- 


Bened. Abb. p. 556. 


{ 


a Hoveden, * 660. * Vinifuv p. 305. 


nications, 


RICHARD L 


9 


nications, i they ſhould ever violate this ublic and aan CHAP. 
engagement. They» then ſeparated; Philip took the road to Ay 


Genoa, Richard that to Marſeilles, with a view of meeting 


their fleets, which were ſeverally appointed to rendezvous in 
theſe harbours *, They put to ſea; and nearly about the ſame 
time, were obliged, by fireſs of weather, to take ſhelter in 
Meffina, where they were detained during the whole winter. 
This event laid the foundation of animaſities, which proved fatal 
to their nene hs 


Rehn D and Philip were, by the "II and extent of 


their dominions, rivals in power ; by their ageand inclinations, 
competitors for glory; and theſe cauſes of emulation, which, 
had the princes been employed in the field againſt the common 
enemy, might have ſtimulated them to martial enterprizes, ſoon 
excited, during the preſent leiſure and repoſe, quarrels between 
monarchs of ſuch a fiery character. Equally haughty, ambi- 


tious, intrepid, and inflexible ; they were irritated with the leaſt | 


appearance of injury, and were incapable, by mutual conde- 


ſcenſions, to efface thoſe cauſes of complaint, which unavoidably 
aroſe between them. 


deſigns of his antagoniſt ; who, provident, intereſted, deceit= 
ful, failed not to take all advantages againſt him: And thus, 
both the circumſtances of their diſpoſition in which they were 
fimilar, and thoſe in which they differed, rendered it impoſſible 
for them to perſevere in that harmony, which was fo eſſential to 
| the ſucceſs of their n 


* Hoveden, p. 664. Bened, Abb. p. 58 3. Trivet, p. 993 Viniſauf, p. 305. 
e Hoveden, p. 666. Bened. Abb. p. 590. M. Paris, p. 112. Diceto, p. 60g. 
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Richard, candid, ſincere, undeſigning, 
impolitic, violent, laid himſelf open, on every occaſion, to the 


Tas 
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CHAP. 
X. 


1190. 
Tranſactions 
in Sicily. 


1 Hoveden, p. 676, 677. Bened. Abb. p. 615. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Tux laſt King of Sicily and Naples was William II, who had 


married Joan, ſiſter to Richard, and who, dying without iſſue, 


had bequeathed his dominions to his paternal aunt, Conſtantia, 


the only legitimate offspring furviving of Roger, the firſt ſove- 
reign of thoſe ſtates who had been honoured with the 'royat 


title. This princeſs had, in expectation of that rich inheritance, 


been married to Henry VI. the preſent Emperor *;. but Tancred; 


her natural brother, had fixed ſuch-an intereſt among the barons, 
that, taking advantage of Henry's abſence, he had acquired poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, and maintained his claim, by force of 


arms, againſt all the efforts of the Germans The approach' of 


the cruſaders naturally gave him apprehenſions for his unſtable 


government; and he was uncertain, whether he had moſt reaſon. 
do dread the preſence of the French or of the Engliſh monarch. 
Philip was engaged in ftri& alliance with the Emperor, his 


competitor: Richard was diſguſted by his rigors towards the 
Queen-dowager, whom the Sicilian prince had confined in 


Palermo; : becauſe ſhe had oppoſed with all her intereſt his ſuc- 


ceſſion to the crown. Tancred, therefore, ſenſible of the pre- 


ſent neceſſity, reſolved to pay court to both theſe formidable 


princes; and he was not unſucceſsful- in his endeavours. He 


_ perſuaded Philip that. it was. highly improper for him to inter- 
rupt his enterprize againſt the infidels, by any attempt againſt 
a Chriſtian prince: He reſtored Queen Joan to her liberty; and 


even found means to make an alliance with Richard, who ſti- 
pulated by treaty to marry his nephew, Arthur, the young duke 


of Brittany, to one of the daughters of Tancred |. . But before 


theſe terms of friendſhip were agreed on, Richard, jealous both 


of Tancred and of the inhabitants of Meſſina, had taken 


up his quarters in the ſuburbs, and had poſſeſſed himſelf of a 
© Bened. Abb. p. 580, © Fhoveden, p. 663. 


ſmall 


R „ hn 


ſmall fort, which commanded the We and he remained 
extremely on his guard againſt their enterprizes. The citizens 
took umbrage : Mutual inſults and attacks paſſed between them 
and the Engliſh : Philip, who had quartered his troops in the 
town, endeavoured to accommodate the quarrel, and held a con- 
ference with Richard for that purpoſe. While the two Kings, 
meeting in the open fields, were engaged in diſcourſe on this ſub- 
ject, a body of theſe Sicilians ſeemedto be drawing towards them; 
and Richard puſhed forwards, in order to inquire into the reaſon 
of this extraordinary movement. The Engliſh, inſolent from 


their power, and inflamed with former animoſities, wanted but 


a pretence for attacking the Meſſineſe; and they ſoon chaced 
them from the field, drove them into the town, and entered with 
them at the gates. The King employed his authority to re- 


ſtrain them from pillaging and maſſacring the defenceleſs inha- 
bitants; but he gave orders, in token of his victory, that the 


ſtandard of England ſhould be erected on the walls. Philip, 
who conſidered that place as his quarters, exclaimed againſt the 
inſult, and ordered ſome of his troops to pull down the ſtand- 
ard: But Richard informed him by a meſſenger, that though 
he himſelf would willingly remove that ground of offence, he 
would not permit it to be done by others; and if the French 
King attempted ſuch an infult upon him, he ſhould not ſucceed 
but by the utmoſt effuſion of blood. Philip, contented with this 


ſpecies of haughty ſubmiſſion, recalled his orders: The dif- 


ference was ſeemingly accommodated ; but left ſtill the remains 
of rancour and jealouſy in the breaſt of the two monarchs, 


'TANCRED, who, for his own ſecurity, deſired to inflame 


their mutual hatred, practiſed an artifice, which might have been 


b Bened. Abb. p. 608. k Hoveden, p. 674. 
C 8 attended 


LI 
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3 
1190. 


za October. 


4th October. 


arne „ by the duke of Baby 6 in which chat monarch: | 
= defired Tancred to fall upon the quarters of the Engliſh, and | 
\ — _—— promiſed to aſſiſt him in putting them to the fword, as common 
x enemies. The ynwary Richard gave credit tothe information; 
| but was too candid not to betray his diſcontent to Philip, Who 
= - abſolutely denied the letter, and charged the Sehn prince wih 
„ 5 rer re d- gg Richard either was, or pretended to be, 
LesT theſe jealouſicsand complaints thould multiply between ; 
RN chem, it was „that, by a folemn treaty, they ſhould 
l obviate all future differences, and adjuſt every point which could 
; poſſibly hereafter become a controverſy between them. But 
| | | Bo expedient: ſtarted a new diſpute, which might have proved 
. more dangerous than any of the foregoing, and which deeply 
x concerned the honour of Philip's family. When Richard, in 
1 every treaty with Henry II. inſiſted fo ſtrenuouſly on being al- 
1 lowed to marry Alice of France, he had only ſought a pretence 
«| p ? for quarrelling; and never meant to take into his bed a princeſs 
1 5 ſiuſpected of a criminal amour with his own father. After he 
| „ became maſter, he no longer ſpoke of that alliance: He eve _. 
l PO, - took meaſures for eſpouſing Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, 
[ | | | N King of Navarre, with whom he had become enamoured during 
11 his abode in Guienne : Queen Eleanor was daily expected with 
1 that princeſs at Meſſina: And when Philip renewed to him his 
h applications for eſpouſing his ſiſter Alice, Richard was obliged to 
| | give him an abſolute refuſal. It is pretended by Hoveden and 
g \ "1 Hoveden, p. 688. Bened. Abb. p. 642, 643. | Brompton, p. 1195. 


_ © Viniſauf, p. 316. M. Paris, p. 112. Trivet, p. 102. W. Heming. p. 519. 
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e that her brother deſiſted from his applications, anßa 91. 
| choſe to wrap up the diſhonour of his family in filence and ob- 
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other hiſtorians"; that tis bes den dan ct c nay; 7 ( 
proofs of Alice 's infidelity, and even of her having born a child 


livion; It is certain, from the treaty itſelf, which yet remains, 
that, whatever were his motives, he permitted Richard to give 
his hand toBerengaria ; and having ſettled all other controverſies 


with chat prince, he immedistely ſet fail for the holy land. 


Richard awaited ſome time the arrivalof his mother and bride; - 


and when they joined him, he ſeparated his fleet 1 into two ſqua- 
drons, and ſet forward on his enterprize. Queen Eleanor re- 
| turned to En gland; but Berengaria, and the oo hee of. 


Sicily, his liſter, attended him on the r 


Tur Engliſh fleet, on laviig the port of Meſſian, . met with 
a furious tempeſt; and the ſquadron, on which the two young 
princeſſes. were embarked, was drove on the coaſt of Cyprus, 
and fome of the veſſels were wrecked near Limiſſo in that 
illand. Iſaac, prince of Cyprus, who aſſumed the magnificent 
title of Emperor, pillaged the ſhips that were ſtranded, threw. 


12th April; 


| the ſeamen and paſſengers into priſon, and even refuſed to the 


princeſſes liberty, in their dangerous ſituation, of entering the 
harbour of Limiſſo *. But Richard, who arrived ſoon after, took - 


ample vengeance on him for the injury. He diſembarked his 
troops; defeated the tyrant, who oppoſed his landing; entered 
Limiſſo by ſtorm; gained next day a ſecond victory; obliged 
Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretion; and eſtabliſhed governors over 
the iſland *, The Greek La being thrown into men and 


m Hoveden, p. 688. : 8 He ut i. p. Ch, de Dunſt. p. 44. 
* Bened. Abb. p. 644. ? Viniſauf, p. 319, 322, W. Heming. p. 523. 
1 Bened. Abb. p. 645. Trivet, p. 103. . 


loaded 


. HISTORY O ENGLAND. 


c bes: P. loaded with irons, erben of the little regard with which 
be vas treated: Upon which, Richard ordered ſilver fetters to 
1191. be made for him; and this Emperor, pleaſed with the diſtine- 

Ks tion, expreſſed a ſenſe of the generoſity of his conqueror *, The 

_ _._- -- "Bing here eſpouſed Berengaria, who, immediately embarking, 

SN > carried along with her to Paleſtine the daughter of the Cypriot 

prince; a dangerous rival, Who was believed to have ſeduced 
the affections of her huſband. Such were the libertine character 
and conduct of che heroes engaged in this none enterprize! 


_ 


The King's 5 Tux Engliſh a army arrived in time to e in the glory of 
leine. the ſiege of Acre or Ptolemais, which had been attacked for 
above two years by the united force of all the Chriſtians in Pale- 
ſtine, and had been defended by the utmoſt efforts of Saladin 
and the Saracens. The remains of the German army, con- 
ducted by the Emperor Frederic, and the ſeparate bodies of 
adventurers who continually Poured in from the welt, had en- 
abled the King of Jeruſalem to form this important enterprize *: 
But Saladin, having thrown a ſtrong garriſon into the place un- 8 
der the command of Caracos , his own maſter in the art of 
War, and moleſting che beſiegers with continual attacks and in- 
curſions, had protracted the ſucceſs of the enterprize, and 
| waſted the force of his enemies. The arrival of Philip and 
Richard inſpired new life into the Chriſtians; and theſe princes, 
acting by concert, and ſharing the honour and danger of every 
action, gave hopes of a final victory over the infidels. They 
agreed on the plan of operations: When the French monarch 
attacked the town, the Engliſh guarded the trenches: Next day, 


when the Engliſh prince conducted the aſſault, the French ſuc- 
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 &eded' him in providing for the ſafory of the afſlants; The CHAP. | þ 
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X. 
emulation between theſe rival Kings and rival nations produce. 


extraordinary acts of valour; and Richard in particular, ani- 7 ha, 91 5 
mated with a more precipitate courage than Philip, and more | 
5 agreeable t to the romantic ſpirit of that age, drew to himſelf the. 


attention of all the world, and acquired a great and ſplendid re- 


| putation. But this harmony was of very ſhort duration; and : 


co occaſions of diſcord ſoon aroſe between theſe are and hau ghty* 
Loire FED oe 0 rake F 


T. E family of Boiillon, which had "MY firſt e's on the state * pale: 
throne of Jeruſalem, ending i in a female, Fulk, count of Anjou, FOR: 


grandfather to Henry II. of England, married the heireſs of that 
kingdom, and tranſmitted his title to the younger branches of 


his family. The Anjevin race, ending alſo in a female, Guy de 

Luſignan, by eſpouſing Sibylla, the heireſs, had ſucceeded to the 
tititle ;. and though he loft his kingdom by the invaſion of Saladin, 
hae was Mill acknowledged by all the Chriſtians for King of Je- 


ruſalem. But as Sibylla died without iſſue; during the ſiege of 


Acre, Ifabella, her younger ſiſter, put in her claim to that titular 


kingdom, and required Luſignan to reſign his pretenſions to her 


_ huſband Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat. Luſignan, maintain- 


ing that the royal title was unalienable and indefeazable, had re- 


courſe to the protection of Richard, attended on him before he 


left Cyprus, and engaged him to embrace his cauſe”. There 
needed no other reaſon for throwing Philip into the party * 
Conrade; and the oppoſite views of theſe great monarchs brou * | 
faction and diſſention into the Chriſtian army, and retarded all 
its eee, 8 The Templars, the Genoele, and the Germans, | 


* Viniſauf, p. 281. „ Trivet, p. 104. Viniſauf, p. 342. W. Heming. p. 524. 


* Hoveden, p. 693. M. Paris, p: 115. W. * p- 524. Knyghtcn, p. 240. 
declared 


CHAP. declared 
1 "knights of the [hoſpital of St. John, adhered to N 


„ 1191. 


520 July, | 


views of many advantages, which he might reap by his preſence - 
in Europe, declared his reſolution of returning into France; and 
he pleaded his bad ſtate of health as an excuſe for his 8 | 

of the common cauſe *. 'He left, however, to Richard ten. 
thouſand of his troops, under the command of the duke of Bur- 
.gundy ; and he renewed his oath never to commence hoſtilities 
againſt that prince's dominions during his abſence. But he had no 
ſooner reached Italy than he applied to Pope Celeſtine III. for a : 
diſpenſation from this yow*; and when denied that requeſt, he 


of the wood of the true croſs ; and this great enterprize, which 


queſt, and redeeming the holy city. from ſlavery, being diſguſted 


ws « a 2 7 5 75 0 . : y : & , N 7 5 . | 82 
þ : 9 


ulSTon or ENGLAND. 
fan Philip and Conrade ; the Flemings, the Plans, the. 


Laſignan. But notwithſtanding theſe. diſputes, AS the Jength 
of the ſiege had reduced the Saracen ;garziſon. to the — 
extremity, they ſurrendered themſelves riſers; _— 
for the ſaving their lives, other advantages hriſtian 
ſuch as the:reſtoring of the Chriſtian priſoners, ad Mn 


had long engaged the attention of all Europe and Aſia, was at 


| laſt, after the Joſs of $00,000 men, brought to a happy mn 


Bur Philip, Inſtead ol purkiing the hopes of farther: con- 


with the aſcendant aſſumed . and acquired by Richard, and having 


ſtill proceeded, though e a covert manner, in a project, which 
the preſent ſituation of England rendered ſo inviting, and which 


gratified, in fo eminent a Gr, both his reſentment and his 


| ambition. I 


Diſorders in 


England. 


IMMEDIATELY after Richard had left England, and . 


his march to the holy land, the two prelates, whom he had ap- 


2 Hoveden, p. 695. M. Paris, p. 118. LS d Viniſauf, Ps 341. 
'© Fened. Abb. p. 667. Viniſauf, p. 343. W. Heming. p. 527, Knyghton, p. 2405. 
1 Bened, Abb. p. 720. W. m 527. Brompton, p. 1221, 
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knig ts were 


8 Nobles and 


| 5 ang 


is progreſs through. the ; 
1, he lodged WR any, e ans, his attendants, it is 
8 7 aid, were ſufficient to. devour, in one night, the revenue of 
| ſeveral years. The King, who was detained in Europe longer 
than the haughty Prelate expected, hearing of this oſtentation, 
. | which ex je habits of that age indulged to 


| eccleſiaſtics; ; being. alſo informed of inſolent, tyrannical 
cConduct of his miniſter; thought proper to reſtrain his exorbi- 


tant power; and he ſent new orders, appoi nting Walter arch- 
| biſhop of. Roüen, Wil Mareſhal earl of Strigul, Geoffrey 
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Was engaged with o much glory i in a war, univerſally acknow- 
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ian reef acer his: 
ned, on opening the campaign, to attempt the 
on, in order to prepare the way for that of Jeru- 
g the ſea-coaſt with that intention. 
their p lage; and he placed him 
ſelf on the road with an army, amounting to 300, ooo combatants. 
On this occaſion was fought one of the greateſt battles of that 
age; and the moſt celebrated, for the, 1 of t 

for the number and valour of the troops, and for 
of events which attended. it. Both rig 
wag! of the Chriſtians, commanded by d' Aveſnes, and che left, 
headed by the duke of Burgundy, were, in the beginning of 
the day, broken and defeated; when Richard, Who led on the 
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be reſtored the battle; attacked the enemy with ; intre= = © 
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leſted.* it This truce was concluded for three 
years, three months, three weeks, three days, and three hours; 
a magical number, which had probably been deviſed by the 


Which he ode in e of. 
Judea, were not with him, a8 with the 


of 
* 
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9 2 a ._. 
the barren territory 
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Inglan d ordered all is 3 
to the number of cine: tha. i10s, be. ene the 
s found themſelves ob to tetaliate upon the Chriſtians 

by a like cruelty a. Saladin died at Damaſcus ſoon after the 
concluſion of the truce with the princes of the cruſade; and it 
is memorable, that, before he expired, he ordered his winding 
ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard through every ſtreet: of the city; 
while a crier went before, and proclaimed with .a loud VOICE, 
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= 115. Viniſauf, P- 346, W. Heming. „ x 
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CHAP.” This 75 all t at remains. tot 


The King's 
. | return from 


_ Paleſtine. 


France, ma de h 


o D 
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N Ee cl 
XS once his avarice and 
| „ Uiſpatched meſſ 
al captive-to e delivered to 


Brompton, p. 12433. « Rymer, vol. i. p. 70. * Hoveden, 
„ p- 717. M. Paris, p. 121. Trivet, p. 124. Knyghton, p. 2407 · eM. TY 
| „ W. Heming. p. 535. Brompton, p. 230. (M. Weſt. p. bf, | 
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25 


; ertical fate of his affairs, confined to a dungeon, and IGaded A H AP. 
with irons, in the heart of Germany *, and entirely at the mercy 8 


of his enemies, the rr and moſt ſordid of mankind. | 


ITI E Engliſh Lag were aſtoniſhed on. \ receiving this fatal 
intelligence; and foreſaw all the dangerous conſequences, which 


We naturally ariſe from that event. The Queen-dowager 


wrote reiterated letters to Pope Celeſtine; exclaiming againſt the 
Injury which her ſon had ſuſtained, repreſenting the impiety of 
detaining in priſon the moſt illuſtrious prince who had yet 
carried the. banners of Chriſt into the holy land; claiming the 
protection of the apoſtolic ſee, which was due even to the 
meaneſt of theſe adventurers; and upbraiding the Pope, that 
in a cauſe where juſtice, religion, and the dignity of the church, 
were ſo much concerned; a cauſe which it might well befit his 


Holineſs himſelf to Sepport by taking in perfon a journey into 
Germany, the ſpiritual thunders ſhould be fo long ſuſpended 


over theſe ſacrilegious offenders. The zeal of Celeſtine corre- 


ſponded not to the impatience of the Queen-mother ; and the 
regency of England were, for a long time, left to ſtruggle alone 
with all their domeſtic and foreign enemies. 


s 


ca 


Tax King of France, n informed of Richard's con- War with 
finement by a meſſage from the Emperor ', prepared himſelf to Vance. 


take advantage of that incident ; and he employed every means 
of force and intrigue, of war and negotiation,” againſt the do- 
' minions and the perſon of his unfortunate rival. He revived the 


calumny of Richard's aſſaſſinating the marquis of Montferrat; 


and in you abſurd Protence, he induced his barons to violate 


1 Chron. T. Wykes, p. 35. k Rymer, vol. i. p- 72, 737 74, 75» 76, &c. 
1 Rymer, vol. i. p. 70. e ee N 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


their oaths, by which they, h had engaged, thats during the cru- 
| fade, they never would, on any account, attack the dominions 


of the King of of England *. 30 He made the Emperor the largeſt 
offers, if he would 2 into his hands the royal priſoner, or 


at leaft detain him in p rpetual 2 captivi ; and he, even formed 


T YAY -YYYT MO. "Fr 


an alliance by. rs iage an e King of Denmark, deſired that 


r eee Lond, be 
tre | 15 * o him, and ſolicited a ſupply of b ſhipping to main- 
: tain it it 5 But, the maſt ſucceſs ful of. Philip's 8. negotiations Was 
with prince, ohn, Te, for orgeſting every T to his brother, 
his is ſovereign, and! his b gnefactor, . dene 0 f nothing but bow 


to make his own advantage of the pub ublic calamities. That 


$- _——_ wet * — — 


rraitor, on the firſt invitation, from the court of France, ſuddenly 


ESSE ES. FTE 


w ent ent abroad, held a conference with Philip, and made a treaty. 


,ncoprr ain s n n ETD OG 


of which, the obje& was the perpetual, ruin of his unhappy 
brother”. He ſtipulated to deliver, i into Philip s hands a great 


NN 


part of Normandy,"; and in return, he received che inveſtiture 


Tecelve 


of all Richard's rranſmarine, dominions; and it is reported by 
ſeveral hiſtorian ns, that bas even did homa mage to the E French, Lin 


n of 


fox the eren“ of England, /.. 

IN conſequence of this 8 Philip invaded Normandy; 
and by the treachery of John's emiffaries, made himſelf maſter, 
without oppoſition, of many fortreſſes, Neuf-chatel,. Neaufle, 
Giſors, Pacey, Ivree, n He ſubdued: the counties of Eu and 
Aumale; and advancing to form the ſiege of Roüen, he threat- 
ened to put all the inhabitants to the ſword, if they dared to 
make reſiſtance. Happily, Robert earl of Leiceſter appeared in 


* Hoveden, p. 717. Brompton, p. 1244. ! Hoveden, p. 731. W. Heming. 
p. 533. Brompton, p. 1244+ Knyghton, p. 2406. Hoveden, p. 724. 
W. Heming. p. 546. * Rymer, vol. i. p. $5. W. Heming. p. 537 
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Noriansr. Philip was 
His viſſats* ſervice expired ; and he conſented ma 12 truce vin 
thee Engliſt regency, received in return the promiſe of 20,000 


marks, and had four caſtles pur into 16d; as ee for 
nn . 


enterprizes. 
caſtles of Windſor and welten; but when he arrived 4 in 
London, and claimed the kingdom as heir to his brother, of 


4 E 


that critical moment; a g allant nobleman, SE Ba acquired 


great | honour” a þ the crulade, and who. being more for- 


„„ > wt 4” 


TREE $ 


on him the ng in Roden, and exerted | bimſelf, by bis 
preſence and example, 


TERS 


s repulſed i in every 


PRIN CE E Jchn; wh, Mill a view of incieatiog ck Sener 


confuſion, went over to . was Rill leſs Tucceſsful in his 
He was only able ta make hiniſelf maſter of tlie 


whoſe death he pretended to hive received certain intelligence, 
he was rejected by all the barons, ad meafures were taken to 
oppoſe and ſubdue him.. The juſticiaries, ſupported by the 
general affeQion of the people, provided ſo well for the defence 
of the kingdom, that John was obliged, after ſome fruitleſs 


efforts, to conclude a truce with them; and before its expira- | 


tion, he thought it prudent to return into France, where he 
openty acknowled ged his alliance with Philip“ 


NM 2 while, the high ſpirit of Richard ſuffered in atk 
every kind of inſult and indignity. The French ambaſſadors, 
in their maſter's name, renounced him as a vaſſal to the crown 


» Hoveden, p. 724. M. paris, p. OP 


2 Hoveden, p. 730, 731. Rymer, 
vol. i. p. 81, 7 Hoveden, p. 724. | 


8 W. Heming. p. 5 36. 


of France, and declared all his fiefs to be forfeited to his liege- | 


fl 8 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

8 CHAP. pr The Emperor, that he might dender him more impatient 
| j | „ 9 for the recovery of his liberty, and make him ſubmit to the pay 
_ Ida: ea of a larger ranſom, treated him with the greateſt ſeverity, 
= | Wk 5 1 reduced him to a condition worſe than that of the meaneſt 
= 1 ie ws Ren produced before the diet of the 
_ ; empire at Worms, and accuſed by Henry of many crimes. 
| | 8 | and miſdemeanors ; 3 .of making an alliance with Tancred, the. 
l 8 uſurper of Sicily; ; of turning the arms of the cruſade againſt a a 
1 Chriſtian prince, and ſubduing Cyprus; 'Y of affronting the duke 
i! 1 of Auſtria before Aere; of obſtructing the progreſs of the 
in Chriſtian arms by his quarrels with the King. of France ; of 


aſſaſſinating Conrade, marquis of Montferrat; and of concluding | 

_ a truce with Saladin, and leaving Jeruſalem i in the hands of the 
Saracen Emperor . Richard, Whoſe ſpirit was not broken by 
his misfortunes, and. whoſe genius was rather rouzed by theſe. 
= 1 „ frivolous or ſcandalous imputations; - and premiſing, that his 
1 At N dignity exempted him from anſwering before any jquriſdiction, 
= F except that of heaven; yet condeſcended, for the ſake of his 
1 N 1 reputation, to juſtify his conduct before that great aſſembly. 
He obſerved, that he had no hand i in Tancred's elevation, and: 

1 only concluded a treaty with a prince, whom he found i in poſ- 
fn of the throne: That the King, or rather tyrant of Cyprus, 

1 1 had provoked has indignation by the moſt ungenerous and un- 

| Juſt proceedings; and though he chaſtiſed this aggreſſor, he had 

i not retarded a moment the progreſs of his chief enterprize: That 
| | 1 5 jf he had been at any time wanting in civility to the duke of 
3 | Auftria, he had already been puniſhed ſufficiently for that ally 
1 5 of paſſion; and it better became men, embarked together in 
fo holy a cauſe, to forgive each. other? 8 infirmities, than to pur 

fue a light offence with ſuch unrelenting vengeancs't That i it 
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—_ bad rufciendly appeared by the event, whether the Kin g of C HA P. 
J France or he was moſt zealous for the conqueſt of the hoax 
land, and was moſt likely to ſacrifice private paſſions and ani= 3. 
moſities to that great object: That if the whole tenor of his 
- life had not ſhown him incapable of a baſe aſſaſſination, and 
| juſtified him from that imputation in the eyes of his very 
enemies, it was in vain for him, at preſent, to make his apology, 
or plead the many irrefragable arguments, which he could 
produce in his own favour: And that, however he might regret 
the neceſſity, he was ſo far from being. aſhamed of his -truce 
with Saladin, that he rather gloried 1 in that event; and thought 
it extremely honourable, that, though abandoned by all the 
world, ſupported only by his own courage and by the ſmall 
remains of his national troops, he could yet obtain ſuch con- 
ditions from the moſt powerful and moſt warlike Emperor that 
the Eaſt had ever yet produced. Richard, after thus deigning 
to apologize for his conduct, burſt out into indignation at the 
cruel treatment which he had met with; that he, the champion 
of the croſs, ſtill wearing that honourable badge, ſhould, after 
expending the blood and treaſure of his ſubjects in the common 
cauſe of Chriſtendom, be intercepted by Chriſtian princes in his 
return to his own country, be thrown into a dungeon, be 
loaded with 1 Irons, be obliged to plead his cauſe, as if he were 
a ſubject and a malefactor; and what he ſtill more regretted, 
be thereby prevented from making his preparations for a new 
cruſade, which he projected, after the expiration of the truce, 
and from redeeming the ſepulchre of Chriſt, which had ſo long 
been profaned by the dominion of the infidels. The ſpirit and 
eloquence of Richard made ſuch impreſſion on the German 
princes, that they exelaimed loudly againſt the conduct of the 
Emperor; ; the Pope threatened him with excommunication ; 
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| 1193. 


The King's 
delivery. 


and Henry, who. had hearkened eto the propoſals of the King of 
France and prince John, found that it would be impracticable 
for him to execute his and their- baſe piizpoſes, and detain the 


Eing of England any. longer in captivity. He therefore eon 


cluded-with him a treaty fer his ranſom, and agreed to reſtore 
him to his freedem for the ſum of 150,0 marks, about 
300,000. pounds of our preſent- money; of which 100, 0 


marks were to be paid before he received his liberty, and ſixty⸗ 


ſeven hoſtages delivered for the remainder *, The Emperor, as 


it to gloſs over the infamy of this tranſaQion, made at the 


ſame time a preſent to Richard of the kingdom of Arles, com- 


prehending Provence, Dauphinyz Narbonne, and other ſtates, 


over which the empire had ſome nee: races If e that me 


King very wiſely EINE" | ark: PT MALE 


Tas captivity of the ſuperior lord was one of the caſes pro- 
vided for by the feudal tenures; and all the vaſſals were in that | 


event obliged to give an aid for his ranſom. Twenty ſtällings 
were therefore levied on each knight's fee in England ” ; M but 


as this money came in ſlowly, and was not ſufficient fe the 
intended purpoſe, the voluntary zeal of the people readily ſup- 
plied the defect. The churches and monaſteries melted down 


| their plate, to the amount of 30, O00 marks; the biſhops, abbots, 


and nobles, paid a fourth of their yearly rent; the parochial 


_ clergy. contributed a tenth of their tythes: And the requiſite 
| ſum being thus collected, Queen Eleanor, and Walter archbiſhop 
of Rowen, ſet out with it for Germany; paid the money to the 


Emperor and the duke of Auſtria at Mentz; delivered them 


» Hoveden, p. 728. M. Paris, p. 122. Diceto, p. 8 Rymer, vol. i. p. 84. 


| * Hoveden, p- 1 7 Hoveden, p: 726, 731.1 * M. Paris, p. 122. 


Ann. Waverl. p. 164, W. Heming, p- 538. 
hoſtages 


94 
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: hoſtages for the romnlialer; ; and freed Richard from captivity. C 18 
His eſcape was very critical. Henry had been detected in t ge- 
aſſaſſination of the biſhop of Liege, and in an attempt of a like 194 
nature on the duke of Louvaine; and finding himſelf extreme 
obnoxious to the German princes on account of theſe odious 
practices, he had determined to ſeek ſupport from an alliance 
with the Frenelv King; to detain Richard, the enemy of that 
prince; in perpetual captivity; to keep in his hands the money 
which he had already received for his ranſom; and to extort 
new ſums from Philip and Prince John, who were very liberal 
in their offers to him *. He therefore gave orders that Richard 
ſhould: be purſued and arreſted; but the King making all ima- | 
ginable haſte; had already embarked at the mouth of the 


Schelde, and was out of ſight of land when the 2 of 
the W reached Antwerp. 


Tas j joy 8 the Engliſk Was eme on the appearance of King's return 
heir monarch, who had ſuffered ſo many calamities, who had zelh Hach. 
acquired ſo much glory, and who had ſpread: the reputation of 
their name into the fartheſt Faſt; whither their fame had never 
before been able to extend'®, He gave them, ſoon after his 
arrival, an opportunity of diſplaying publicly their exultation, 
by ordering himſelf to be crowned anew at Wincheſter; as if he 
intended, by that ceremony, to reinſtate himſelf” in his'throne, 
and to wipe off the ighominy” of his captivity . Their ſatiſ- 
faction was not even damped, when he declared his purpoſe 
of making a general reſumption of thoſe exorbitant grants, 
which he had been neceſſitated to agree to before his departure 
for * holy land: The barons wr! in a great council, for- 


Hoveden, p. 727. Nevbrig. W. Hewlng, p. 539. d Hoveden, p. 733. 
W. Heming. p. 539. - © Hoveden, p. 738. NM. Faris, p. 122, 
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* 


feited, on account of his genes - all prince John? 's as 


in England; and they aſſiſted the King in reducing the for- 


treſſes which ſtill remained in the hands of his brother's ad- 


herents*: And Richard, having ſettled every thing in England, 


paſſed over with an army into Normandy ; being impatient to 5 


make war on Philip, and to revenge himſelf for the many 
injuries which he had received from that monarch . So ſoon as 


Philip heard of the King s delivery from captivity, he wrote to 


his confederate, John, in theſe; terms: : Tale care my yourſe * 
The devil i is broke . 


* 2 ** 


War EN we ab fach powerful Py niartial shefchs 


inflamed with 2 animoſity againſt each other, enraged 
by mutual injuries, excited by rivalſhip, impelled by oppoſi te 


intereſts, and inſtigated by the pride and violence of their own 


temper ; our curioſity is naturally raiſed, and we expect an 


e and furious war, diſtinguiſhed by the greateſt events, 


and concluded by ſome remarkable cataſtrophe. Let are the 
incidents which attended theſe hoſtilities ſo frivolous, that ſcarce / 


any hiſtorian can entertain - ſuch a paſſion for military deſcrip- 
tions as to venture on a detail of them: A certain proof of the 
extreme weakneſs of princes in thoſe ages, and of the little 


authority they poſſeſſed over their refraQory vaſſals ! The whole 


amount of the exploits on both ſides is, the taking a caſtle, the 
ſurpriſe of a ſtraggling party, a rencounter of horſe, which 

reſembles more a rout than a battle. Richard obliged Philip to 
raiſe the ſiege of Vernevil ; he took Loches, a ſmall town in 
Anjou; he made himſelf maſter of Beaumont, and ſome other 


places of little m— and after theſe trivial exploits, 


: Henan, p. 737. Ann, Waverl. p. 165. W. Heming. p. 540. 
F Rs p. 740. 1 Hoveden, p. 739 . 


the 


5-0 


py. 


1M, Paris, p. 122, W. Heming. p. 305 
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Don! NG this war, prince John deſerted Philip, threw him- 
ſelf at his brother? s feet, craved pardon for his offences, and by 


the interceſſion of Queen Eleanor, was received into favour '. 
Iforgive him, ſaid the King, and hope I ſhall as egſily forget his- 


injuries, as he will my pardon. John was incapable even of 
returning to his duty, without committing a baſeneſs. Before 


he left Philip's party, he invited to dinner all the officers of 


the. garriſon, which that prince had placed in the citadel of 


Evreux; he maſſacred them during the entertainment; fell, 


with the aſſiſtance of the townſmen, on the garriſon, whom he 


put to the ſword; and then delivered * the place to his 
n 


THE King of France was s the great object of Richard's reſent= 
ment and animoſity : The conduct of John, as well as of the 
Emperor and duke of Auſtria, had been fo baſe and mean, and 

d Horeden, p. 741. | ö Ibid, | W. Heming. p. 541. 
n nr. lib. 4. p. 143. 8 Pe 77. 
. F was 
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the two Kings began already to hold conferences for an accommo- CH CHA p. 
dation. Philip inſiſted, that, if a general peace was concluded. 
the barons on each ſide ſhould be prohibited from carrying on 
private wars againſt each other: But Richard replied, that this 
was a rage claimed by his vaſſals, and he could not debar them 
from it. After this fruitleſs negociation, there enſued an 
action hetwork the French and Engliſh cavalry at Fretteval, in 
which the former were routed, and the King of France's car- 
tulary and records, WR commonly at that time attended 
his perſon, were taken. But this victory leading to no im- 
| portant advantages, a truce for a year was at laſt, from mutual 
| n —— — between the two monarchs * & 


1194- 


1 194 


1195 


1196. 


was expoſed to ſuch, general o odium and reproaeh, that the King 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ; 


deemed himſelf ſufficiently revenged for their injuries; and 
he ſeems never to have entertained any project of vengeance 
againſt any of them. The duke of Auſtria, about this time; 


having cruſhed his leg by the fall of his horſe at a tournament, 
was thrown into a fever; and being ſtruck, on the approaches 
of death, with remorſe for his injuſtice to Richard, he ordered; 
by will, all the Engliſh hoſtages to be ſet at liberty, and the 
remainder of the debt to be remitted *: His ſon, who ſeemed 
inclined to diſobey theſe orders, was colifiviined by his ecclefi- 


aſties to execute them. The Emperor alſo made advances for 
Richard's friendſhip, and offered to give him a diſcharge of all 


His debt, provided he would enter into an offenſive alliance 
againſt the King of France; a propoſal which was very accept- 
able to Richard; and was greedily embraced by him. The treaty 
with the Emperor took no effect; but it ſerved to rekindle the 
war between France and England before the expiration of the 


truce. This war was not diſtinguiſhed by any more remarkable 


incident than the former. After mutually. ravaging the open 
country, and taking a few inſignificant caſtles, the two Kings 
concluded a peace at Louviers, and yielded up ſome territories to 


4 


each other. Their inability to make war occaftoned the peace: 


Their mutual antipathy engaged them again in war before two 
months expired. Richard imagined, that he had now got an 
opportunity of ſtriking a ſevere blow on his rival, by forming 
an alliance with the counts of Flanders, Tholouſe, Boulogne, 
Champagne, and other conſiderable vaſſals of the crown of 


France *. But he. ſoon experienced the inſincerity of theſe 


* M. Paris, p. 125. W. 1 p. 542. Diceto, p. 678. 9 Rymer, vol. i. 
p- 88, 102. | P Rymer, vol. i. p · 91. 5 2 W. Heming, p. 549. 
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prünces j and 9 WAS notiichle two make amy impreſſion oh that CHAP. 
kingdom, while governed by a mionavth of fo much vigonr and AV. NE 
aRtivity as Philip Tbe moſt remarkable incident of this wr 5 
was the taking priſoner in battle the biſhop, of Beauvais, a 
martial prelate, who was of the- family of Dreux, and a near 
relation of the French King. Richard, who hated that biſhop, 
threw him into priſon, and loaded him with irons; and when 
the Pope demanded his liberty, and claimed him as his ſon, the 
King ſent his Holineſs the coat of mail which the prelate had 
worn in the battle, and which was all beſmeared with blood: 
And he replied to him, in the terms employed by Jacob's ſons. 
to that patriarch, This have we found: Know now whether it 

be thy ſon's coat or no”. This war between England and France, 
though carried on with ſuch animoſity, that both Kings fre- 
quently put out che eyes of their priſoners, was ſoon finiſhed, 
by a truce of five years; and immediately after ſigning this 
treaty, the Kings were ready, on ſome new offence, to break 
again into hoſtilities; when the mediation of the cardinal of 
St. Mary, the Pope's legate, accommodated the difference *, 
This prelate even engaged the princes to commence a treaty 


for a more durable peace; but the death of Richard put an 
end to the negotiation. 


Vidoxan, a viſcount of Limoges, a vaſſal of the King, 
had found a treaſure, of which he ſent part to that prince as a 
preſent. Richard, as ſuperior lord, claimed the whole; and at 
the head of ſome Brabangons, beſieged the viſcount in the caſtle 
of Chalus; near Limoges, in order to make him comply with 
his demand“. . The garriſon offered to ſurrender; ; but the King 


1199. 


Geneſ. chap. xxxvii. verſe 32. M. Paris, p. 12; Brompton, p. 1273. 
Rymer, vol. i. p. 109, 110. Hoveden, p. 791. Kyyghton, p. 2613. 


F 2 | replied, 


28th March. 


6th April, 
Death 


; * Hoveden, P · 791. Brompton, P · 127 7 Knyghton, P · 2413. p | 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


5 replied; Sony ſince he had takes the pains to come thither and 
beſiege the place in perſon, he would take it by force, and 


would hang every one of them. The ſame day, Richard, 
accompanied by Marcadee, leader of his Brabangons, ap- 
proached the caſtle in order to ſurvey it; when one Bertrand de 
Gourdon, an archer, took aim at him, and pierced his ſhoulder 


with an arrow. The King, however, gave orders for the aſſaul ty 
took the place, and han ged all the garriſon, except Gourdon, 
who had wounded him, and whom he reſerved for a more | 


deliberate and more. bel execution 1 


Ta E 3 was not in \ itſelf dangerous; ; but the unſkilful- 


MS: of the ſurgeon made it mortal: He ſo rankled Richard's 
ſhoulder 3 in pulling out the arrow, chat a gangrene commenced; 


and that prince Was now ſenſible that his life was drawing 


towards a period. He ſent for Gourdon, and aſked him, 
Wretch, what have T ever done you, to oblige y you to feel my ti Ir ife ? 


bat have you done mc ? replied coolly the priſoner : You 
killed with your hands my father, and my two brothers; and 


you intended to have hanged myſelf : I am now in your power, 


and you may take revenge, by inflicting on me the moſt ſevere 
 torments: But I ſhall endure them all with pleaſure, provided 
can think that with my hands I have rid the world of ſuch a | 
- nuiſance *, Richard, ſtruck with the reaſonableneſs of this 
reply, and humbled by the near approach of death, ordered 
Gourdon to be ſet at liberty, and a ſum of money to be given 


him; but Marcad&e, unknown to him, ſeized the unhappy 


man, flead him alive, and then hanged him. , Richard died in 
the tenth year of his reign, and the N of his age; 


and he left no iſſue behind him. 


Handen p. 791. Knyghton, Di 2414. 
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Tux bed ſhining part of this prince's character was his 
military talents. No man, even in that romantic age, carried 
perſonal courage and intrepidity to a greater height; 
quality gained him the appellation of the lion-hearted, cæur de 


lion. He paſſionately loved glory, chiefly military glory; and 
as his conduct in the field was not inferior to his valour, he 
ſeems to have poſſeſſed every talent neceſſary for acquiring it. 
His reſentments alſo were high; his pride unconquerable; and 
his ſubjects, as well as his neighbours, had therefore reaſon to 
apprehend, from the continuance of his reign, a perpetual ſcene 
of blood and violence. Of an impetuous and vehement ſpirit, 


he was diſtinguiſhed by all the good, as well as the bad quali- 


ties, which are incident to that character: He was open, frank, 


generous, ſincere, and brave; he was revengeful, domineering, 
ambitious, haughty, and cruel; and was thus better calculated 


to dazzle men by the ſplendor of his enterprizes, than either 
to promote their happineſs or his own grandeur, by a ſound and 


well regulated policy. As military talents make great impreſ- 


ſion on the people, he ſeems to have been much beloved by his 


Engliſh ſubjects; and he is remarked to have been the firſt 


prince of the Norman line who bore a ſincere affection and 
regard to them. He paſſed however only four months of his 


reign in that kingdom: The cruſade employed him near three 
years; he was detained about fourteen months in captivity ; 


the reſt of his reign was ſpent either in war, or preparations for 


war, againſt France; and he was ſo pleaſed with the fame 


which he had acquired in the Eaſt, that he ſeems to have de- 


termined, notwithſtanding all his paſt misfortunes, to have 
farther exhauſted his kingdom, and to have expoſed himſelf to 


new hazards, by nn another As againſt the 
mtidels. T 


THOUGH 


and this 
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THOUGH - the. Engliſh: pleaſed: themſelves with the glory 
which the King's martial talents procured them, his reign Was. 
very oppreſſive, and ſomewhat arbitrary, by the high taxes 
which he levied on them, and often without conſent. of the 


ſtates or great council. In the ninth of his reign, he levied 


five ſhillings on each hyde of land; and becauſe the clergy re- 
fuſed to contribute their ſhare, he put them out of the protection 


of law, and ordered the civil courts to give them no ſentence for 


demeſnes of the crown, which it is not likely he could do with 


any debts which they might claim”. Twice in his reign he 
ordered all his charters to he ſealed anew, and the parties to pay 


fees for the renewal *. It is ſaid that Hubert, his juſticiary, 
ſent him over to France, in the ſpace of two years, no leſs a ſum 
than 1,100,000 marks, beſides bearing all the charges of the 


government in England. But this account is quite incredible, 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that he made an extreme dilapidation of the 


any advantage after his former reſumption of all grants. A 


King who poſſeſſed ſuch a revenue could never have endured 


fourteen months captivity, for not paying 150,000 marks to the 
Emperor, and be obliged at laſt to leave hoſtages for a third of 
the ſum. The price of commodities in this reign are alſo a 
certain proof, that no ſuch enormous ſum could be levied from 
the people, A hyde of land, or a hundred and twenty acres, 


was commonly let for twenty ſhillings a-year, money of that 


time. The general and ſtated price of an ox was four ſhillings ; 


of a labouring horſe, the ſame; of a ſow, one ſhilling; of a 


ſheep with fine wool, ten pence ; with coarſe wool, ſix pence *, 


* Hoveden, p. 743. Tyrrel, vol. ii, p. 563. 
Frynne's Chronol. Vindic, tom. i, p. 1133. 
* Hoveden, P» 745 
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RICHARD L 


Theſe commodities ſeem not to have advanced in flicir prices 


Hu and conqueſt. ; 


Rich ARD ned the FO laws againſt iranigreſſors in his 
foreſts, whom he puniſhed by caſtration and putting out their 
eyes, as in the reign of his great-grand-father, He eſtabliſhed 
by law one weight and meaſure throughout his kingdom ©: An 
uſeful inſtitution, which the mercenary diſpoſition and neceſſities 


of his ſucceſſor VO him to diſpenſe with for n 


Tur Aedlers in Bonde, ee from its bad police, uct 
riſen to a great height during this reign; and in the year 1196, 
there ſeemed to be fbrined a regular conſpiracy of malefactors, 
which threatened the city with deſtruction. There was one 


William Fitz-Ofbert; commonly called Long beard, a lawyer, who 
had rendered himſelf extremely popular among the lower rank 
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of citizens; andby defending them on all occaſions; had acquired 


the appellation of the advocate or ſaviour: of the poor. He 


exerted his authority, by injuring and inſulting the more ſub- 
ſtantial inhabitants, with whom he lived in a ſtate of hoſtility, 


and who were every moment expoſed to the moſt outragious 
. violences from him and his licentious emiſſaries. Murders were 


daily committed in the ſtreets; houſes were broke open and 


b Madox, in his Baronia Anglia, cap; 14. tells us, That in the zoth of Henry II. thirty- 


three cows and two bulls coſt but eight pounds ſeven ſhillings ; 500 ſheep, twenty-two | 


pounds ten ſhillings, or about ten pence three farthings per ſheep; fixty-ſix oxen for 
eighteen pounds three ſhillings; fifteen breeding mares for two pounds twelve ſhillings and 


fix pence ; and twenty-two. hogs, one pound two ſhillings, Commodities ſeem then to 


have been about ten to one cheaper; all except the ſheep, probably on account of the value 


of the fleece. The ſame author in his Formulare Anglicanum, p. 17. lays, That in the 10th 
year of Richard I. mention is made of ten per cent, my for money : But the Jews fre- 


quently exacted much higher intereſt, | 
e M. Paris, p. 109, 134. 8 p- 127. Ann. Waverl. p. 165. | n FN 


3 8 be pillaged 
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pillaged in daylight; and it is pretended, that, no leſs than 


fifty-two thouſand perſons had ſigned an aſſociation, by which 
they bound themſelves to obey all the orders of this dangerous 

ruffian. Archbiſhop Hubert, who was then chief juſticiary, 

ſummoned him before the council to anſwer for his conduct; 
but he came ſo well attended, that no one durſt accuſe him, or 
give evidence againſt him; and the primate, finding the impo- 


tence of laws, contented himſelf with exacting from the citizens 


| hoſtages for their good behaviour. He kept, however, a watch- 
ful eye on William and ſeizing a favourable opportunity, at- 
tempted to commit him to cuſtody; but the criminal, murdering 


one of the public officers, eſcaped with his concubine to the 


church of St. Mary le Bow, where he defended himſelf by force 
of arms. He was at laſt forced from his retreat, condemned, 


and executed, amidſt the infinite regrets of the populace, who 


were ſo devoted to his memory, that they ſtole his gibbet, paid 
the ſame veneration to it as to the croſs, and were equally 


zealous in propagating and atteſting reports of the miracles 
which were wrought by it. But though the ſectaries of this 


- ſuperſtition were puniſhed by the juſticiary *, it received ſo little 


encouragement from the eſtabliſhed clergy, whoſe property was 
e ae by ſuch ſeditious 1 that it n Tu ſunk and 


vaniſhed. 


4 We p. 765. Diceto, p. 691. Neubrig. p. 492, 493 · * Gervaſe, p. 1991. 
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Murder of Arthur, duke of Brittany,—The King expelled from 
all the F renchprovinces.——The King's quarrel with the court 


 bury=——Interdift of the kingdom Excommunication of the 
King — Ihe King's ſubmiſſion to the Pope 
_ *the barons———lnfurreftion of. the. barons——M, agna Charta. 
—Renewal of the civil wars—— Prince Lewis called over 
_ —Death——and character of the Te. Wy 


the government of a ſingle perſon be always regarded as 
" 3 of tyranny and uſurpation, and kept them from form- 

ing any conception of a legal and regular monarchy, had ren- 
dered them entirely ignorant both of the rights of primogeniture 


ſerve order in the lines of princes, to obviate the evils of civil 
diſcord and of uſurpation, and to beget moderation i in that ſpe- 
cies of government, by giving ſecurity to the ruling ſovereign. 
"Theſe innovations aroſe from the feudal law; which, firſt intro- 
ducing the right of primogenitute, made ſuch a diſtinction be- 
tween the families of the elder and younger brothers, that the 
ſon of the former was thought intitled to ſucceed to his grand- 


9 1 
CE *3& 
(Fi 8 X 


Vo oy | G monarch. 


Diſcontents of 


\H E 7 4 and free genius of the anfients which made 


father, preferably to his uncles, tho! nearer allied to the deceaſed 


Ae, m the — s 8 with Fre rance 


/ Rome Curdinal Langton appointed arc hbi i/bop of Canter- 
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and a repreſentation in ſucceſſion; inventions ſo neceſſary to pre- 


—— 


4 ST. * 5 1 93 833 
| $46 ell” A AP. monarch. But the” this. progreſs of ideas was natural, it was: 
F "IF _ gradual. In the age of which we treat, the practice of repre— 


7 1159. ſentation was indeed introdi Gd, pu hut not thoroughly eſtabliſhed; 
=. + and the minds of men floated between oppoſite. principles. 
= | „ Richard, when he entered on the holy war, declared his nephew, 
Arthur duke of Brittany, his ſucceſſor; and hy a formal deed, he: 
et mk in Ned Wee bd the title 0 his brother ee "us Was 


vrowends reſtoring or ſecu- 
" ring the Gabe unn he Kad at firſt eftabliſhed: - He was even 
„  Gefel} by his laſt with to declare his brother John heir to all his 
. dominions'; whether, that he not thought Arthur, who was: 
== bt only r years of age, incapable of aſſerting his claim againſt: 
Fl 93 he John 's faction, or was inffuenced by Eleanor, the Queen- mother, 
7 who hated: C Conftantia, mother- to the young duke, and wo 
dreaded the influence which that princeſs would naturally ac- 
. | quire during the reign of her ſon, The authority of a teſtament 
5 was great in that age, even where the ſucceſſion of a kingdom 
was concerned; and John had reaſon to hope, that this title, 
joined to his plaufible right in other reſpects would enſure him 
the ſucceſſion: But the idea of repreſentation ſeems to have 
made, at this time, greater progreſs-in France than in England; - 
and the barons of the tranfmarine provinces, Anjou, Maine, and 


. Touraine, immediately declared in favour of Arthur's ſucceffon ' $ 


9 . 85 | „ Hoveden, p. 677. II. Parts, p- 142. Chron. de-Dank.. 3 8 vol. f i. 
p. £6, 68. Bened. Abb. p. 619.— EL ES f Hoveden, p. 791. Trivet, p. 138, 
Ee e p. 792. M. Faris, p. 1 57. * p. 263. Knyghton, p. 2414. 1 
1 3 . 
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pl ed for. the akiſiance of 5 Freneh monarch as Gir u- 
perior lord. Philips who deſired only an occaſion to embaraſs 


John, and diſmember his dominions, embraced the cauſe of the 


young duke of Brittany, took him under his protection, and ſent 


| him to Paris to be edueated, along with his ſon Lewis. In 


Unis ante "ow haſtened to eſtabliſh his authority in the 


. oyer without loſs 


ko Mareſchal, ad of Strigul, who alſo. paſſes by the name of 
earl of Pembroke, and Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the juſticiary, the 
three moſt favoured miniſters of the late King, were already en- 


gaged on his ſide '; and the ſubmiſſion or acquieſcence of all the 
other- barons put him, without oppoſition in poſſeſſion of the 


, 


q : ; 9 N 25 , 1 p ” 
* n 0 1 A « 
” ; * * * 


Tux King ſoon returned to France; in order to conduct the 


war againſt Philip, and to recover the revolted provinces from 


his nephew, Arthur. The alliances which Richard had formed 
with the earl of Flanders“, and other potent French barons, tho” 
they had not been very effectual, ſtill ſubſiſted, and enabled 


John to defend himſelf againſt all the efforts of his enemy. In 


an action between the French and Flemings, the elect biſhop of 


Cambray was taken priſoner by. the former; and when the car- 


dinal of Capua claimed his liberty, Philip, inſtead of comply- 
ing, _— him with the weak efforts which he had em- 


d Ibid. END, Hoveden, p. 793. MI. Paris, p- 137 a Rymer, vol. i. 
Ps 114. Hoveden, p. 794. W. Poris, P. 138, | 


- onarchy ; and after ſending Eleanor 1 into | 
Poigton and Guha where her right was inconteſtible, and was 

readily acknowledged; he hurried to Roũen, and being there in- 
veſted in the duteby of Normandy, he paſſec 

1 and. Hubert, archbiſhopof Canterbury, Wil- 
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7. 10 wry in favour of the bmp of Beauesis, who-was i in a like 


| vid | 


1 ated, in the provinces that had declared for Arthur, without 
any regard to the intereſts of that prince ; and inſpired. Con- 
ſtantia with a violent jealouſy,” that he intended to uſurp the 
entire dominion of them. She therefore found means to carry 
off her ſon ſecretly from Paris; ſne put him into che hands of = 
his uncle; reſtered the provinces which had adhered to him 
and made him do b homage for the dutchy of Brittany, Which 
Vas uſually mr as a rere-fief of Normandy, From this 


aas ane exch: _ of d een rel; 8 
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Ga ere the two King hen tres obliged 10 


te min 11 + £99 20 ts 
1er 0 the king to being d bin wear to a — . 
1 * ſo much as the ſelfiſn, intriguing character of Philip, who 


incident, Philip ſaw, that he could not hope to make any pro- 
greſs againſt John; and being threatened' with an interdi& on 
account. of his irregular divorce from Ingelburga, , the Daniſh. 
Princeſs, whom he had eſpouſed, he became very deſirous of 


concluding a peace with England. After ſome fruitleſs confe- 
rences, the terms were at laſt adjuſted; and the two monarchs | 


feemed in this treaty to have an intention, beſides ending the 
preſent- quarrel, of preventing all future caufes of diſcord, and 
of obviating every. controverſy whieh could hereafter: ariſe be- 
tween- them. They adjufted. the limits of all their territories; 


mutually ſecured the intereſts of their vaſſals; ; and to render the 


union more durable, John gave his niece, Blanche of Caſtile, in 


marriage to prince Lewis, Philip's eldeſt ſon, and with her the 
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France, were guarantees of this treaty; and all of them ſwore, 

ttat, if their ſovereign violated any article of it, they would 

5 declare themſelves ne 8 ne: embrace the nals: of. the 
7 en waere. n , | 


6 * 5 . gw: „ 1 
* 7 TE * 4 


enden of bude ai Waage, 6 nod other fiefs in Berri. Nine e TT & 
| bra of thei King of England, and as many of the King of — 


Wai now ee as he: ed on this e fide of ane in- The * 


4 his paſſion for Iſabella, the daughter and heir of Aymar 
Taillefer, count of Angouleme, a lady with whom he had be- 
eome much enamoured. His Queen, the heireſs of the family 
of Gloceſter, Was, ſtill alive: Iſabella was married to the count. 
de la Marche, and was already delivered into the hands of that. 
nobleman; tho' , by reaſon of her tender: years, the marriage had 
not been conſummated. The paſſion of John made him over- 
look all theſe obſtacles: He perſuaded the count of Angouleme 
to carry off his daughter from her huſband; and having, on 
ſome pretence or other, procured a divorce from his own wife, 
he eſpouſed. Iſabella *, regardleſs both of the menaces of the 
Pope, who exclaimed againſt theſe irregular: proceedings, and of 
the reſentment of the injured count, who ſoon. found means to 
Puniſh his powerful and inſolent rival. 


Jon had not the art of attaching his barons either by affec- 
1 tion or by. fear. The count de la Marche, and his brother the 


count: d' Eu, taking advantage of the general diſcontefit againft 
him, excited commotions in PoiQtou and. Normandy ; and oblig- 


' 1 Ducheſaii, p. 205 * Rymer, 3 vol. i. p. 17. 118, 119. Hoveden, p · 814- . 
Chron. Danft. vol. i. p. 47. 


© Hoveden, p. 803. M. Paris, p. 140. Trivet, P. 140. Ann, Waverl. p. 166. 
22 n 178. Ann. and p. 12. M. Weſt, Pe 263. 
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CHAP. — in err of the biſtiop of: Bentrvidn,) Who was in a like 
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HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 


e legate, to ſhow his impartiality, laid at the ſame 
dom of France and the dutchy of Normandy under : 
an interdict; and the two ne en ſelves ed tc 
ne an r Hi of theſe, mili ary ras . art n is, 


— 


$i * f 1 ; Wr 1 * 


: Noruino enabled the eKing to being this war to a tute is a 


ſoe ſo much as the ſelfiſh, intriguing character of Philip, who- | fl 


9 0 ated, in the provinces that had declared: for Arthur, Without | 


any regard to the intereſts of that prince; and inſpired. Cor 
ſtantia with a violent Jealouſy, that he intended to uſurp the 5 
entire dominion of them. She therefore: found means to carry 
off her ſon ſecretly from Paris; > put him into the hands of | 
huis uncle; reſtored the en which had adhered to him; 
and made him do homage | 
was uſually 1 as a rere- Hef of Normandy. From this 


r the dutchy of Brittany, Which 


incident, Philip ſaw, that he could. not hope to make any pro- 


greſs againſt John; and being threatened with an interdict on 
account. of his irregular divorce from Ingelburga, the Daniſh: 
- princeſs, whom he had eſpouſed, he became very deſirous of 
concluding a peace with England. After ſome fruitleſs confe- 


rences, the terms were at laſt adjuſted; and the two monarchs 


feemed in this treaty to have an intention, beſides ending the 


preſent quarrel, of preventing all future caufes of diſcord, and 


of obviating every controverſy whieh could hereafter ariſe be- 


tween them. They adjuſted the limits of all their territories; 


mutually ſecured the intereſts of tleir vaſſals; and to render the 


union more durable, John gave his niece, Blanche of Caſtile, i in 
marriage to prince Lewis, Philip's. eldeſt ſon, and with her the 
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of England, and as many of the King of 


8 NE a ntees. of this treaty; and all of them ſwore, 


that, uf thee ſovereign violated any article of it, they would 
by declare themſclves _ _ 5 embrace the tual of. the 
| in jos monarch”. 
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| Town un, now WI a8 ke: bine, on Ht e fide of ne ins 
aulged his paſſion for Iſabella, the daughter and heir of Aymar 


Taillefer, count of | Angouleme, a lady with whom he had be-- 


come: much enamoured. His Queen, the heireſs of the family 
of Gloceſter, was, ſtill alive: Iſabella was married to the count. 
de la Marche, and was already delivered into the hands of that 


| 8 of Ifoudun: arid Draga od other fiefs in Bertie Nine 


The King's 


marriage. 


nobleman; tho by reaſon of her tender years, the marriage had 
not been conſummated. The paſſion of John made him over- 


look all theſe obſtacles: He perſuaded the count of Angouleme 


to carry off his daughter from her huſband; and having, on 
ſome pretence or other, procured a divorce from his own wife, 
he eſpouſed. Iſabella *, regardleſs both: of the menaces of the 


Pope, who exclaimed againſt theſe irregular proceedings, and of 
the reſentment of the injured count, who ſoon. found means to 


puniſn his powerful and inſolent. rival. 


Jonx had not the art of attaching his barons either by affec- 
2 tion or by fear. The count de la Marche, and his brother the 


count; d'Eu, taking advantage of the general diſcontent againſt 
: n. excited commotions in Poictou and mm, ; and oblig- 


3 Ducheſnii, P- -105 3. | Rymer vol. i. p. 17. 118, 119. Hoveden, . p. as. a 


Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 47. 


" Hoveden, p. 803. M. Paris, p. 140. Trivet, p. 140. Ann. Waverl. p. 166. 


8 Neuſt. p. 458. Ann. Murgan, p. 12, M. Weſt, p-. 263. 
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togerher the barons 
died e un to 33 — 
dard, and to quell the: rebels: He found" that he poſſeſſed as- 
little authority in that n as in his tranſmarine provinces, 
The Engliſh barons unanimouſly replied, that they vuld not 
Be m on ww» ne unleſs he would ale to re- 


TI force which: Jchn carried abroad with him, and that 
Which joined him in Normaridy, rendered him much ſuperior 
to his malcontent barons; and ſo much the more, as Philip gave 
hem not publicly any countenance,; and feemed as yet deter- 
mined to perſevere ſteadily in the union which he had formed | 
with England. But the King, elated with his ſuperiority, ad- 
vanced claims, which gave an univerſal alarm to his vaſſals, and 
diffuſed ftill wider the general diſcontent. As the juriſprudence 
of | thoſe times required, that the cauſes in the lord's court 
ſhould chiefly be decided by duel, he carried along with hin 
certain bravos, whom he retained as champions, and whom he 
deſtined to fight with his barons, in order to determine any con- 
troverſy which be might raiſe againſt them”. The count de la 


Annal. Burton, p. 262. 5 » Annal, Burt. . 262. ; 
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Marches ad other . 7 


Bee as inclination to the injured barons to carry farther their 
oppoſition: They appealed to the King of France; complained 
of the denial of juſtice in John's courts; demanded redreſs from 
: him as their ſuperior: lord; and entreated him to employ his au- 
thoxity, and prevent their final ruin and oppreſſion. Philip per- 
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blemen, regarded this proceeding as an I © nA p. 
front, as well 48 an injury z and declared, that they would never. 
draw their: ſwords againſt men of ſuch. inferior quality. The . 


Eing menaced them with vengeance; but he had not vigour to 


employ againſt th the force in his hands, or to 19 0 the 
en -uſhic e ae the nobles who: ee it. 


_ am nk equally feeble Akt, molous. gave courage Warwith 


Fr ance. 


Tun gor 


ceived tis advantage, opened his mind to great projects, inter- 


. poſed in behalf of the French barons, and began to talk i in a 


high and menacing ſtyle to the King of England. John, who 3 


oould not diſavow Philip's authority, replied, that it belonged to 
him firſt to grant them a trial by their peers in his own court; it 


was nat till he failed in this duty, that he was anſwerable to his 


peers in the ſupreme court of the French King“; and he pro- 
miſed, by a fair and equitable judicature, to give ſatisfaction to 
his barons. When the nobles; in conſequence of this engage 


ment, demanded a ſafe conduct, that they might attend his court, 
ke firſt refuſed. it: Upon the renewal of Philip's menaces, he 


Promiſed to grant their demand; he violated this promiſe; freſh. 
menaces extorted from him a promiſe to ſurrender to Philip the 


fortreſſes of Tillieres and Botitavant, as a ſecurity for. perfor- 


mance; he violated again this engagement his enemies, ſenſi- 
4 ble both of his weiden and want of faith, combined ſtill cloſer i 
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LE mined to ſeek both his ſecurity and advancement by an union 

With Philip and the malcontent barons. He Joined the French 

h army, Which had begun hoſtilities againſt the King of England: = 
He was received with great marks of diſtinction by Philip; was 

| Enighted by him; eſpouſed his daughter Mary; and was in- 


veſted not only 1 in the dutehy of Brittany, but in the counties of 
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üble of the dangerous character of his uncle, deter- 


A 


> A Ae 


Anjou and Maine, which he had formerly reſigned to his uncle”, 


Every attempt ſucceeded with the allies. Tillieres and Bouta- 


vant were taken by Philip, after making g'a feeble defence: Mor- | 
timar and Lyons fell into his hands almoſt without reſiſtance. 


That prince next inveſted Gournai; ; and opening the fuices of 


WT lake, which lay in the neighbourhood, poured ſuch a torrent of 
water into the place, chat the garriſon deſerted it, and the French 


monarch, without ſtriking a blow, made himſelf maſter of that 


1 important fortreſs. The progreſs of che French arms was rapid, : 


and promiſed more confiderable ſucceſs than uſually i in that age 


attended military enterprizes. In anſwer to every advance which 
the King of England made towards peace, Philip till infiſted, 


* 


chat he ſhould reſign all his tranſmarine dominions to his ne- 
; Phew, and reſt contented with the kingdom of England; when 
an event happened, which ſeemed to turn the ſcales in favour of 


. and to e him a deciſive ſuperiority over his enemies. 
£ Trivet, p. 142. 
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Louns Arthur, fond of Matias renown, had broke into 
 Poitou at the head of a ſmall army; and paſſing near Mirabel, 
be heard, that. his grandmother, Auen Eleanor, who had al- 
ways oppoſed. his intereſts, was lodged in that place, and Was 
protected by a weak garriſon, and ruinous fortifications*. He 
immediately determined to lay ſiege to the fortreſs, and make 
himſelf maſter of her perſon: But John, rouzed from his indo- 
lence by ſo preſſin g an occaſion, collected an army of Engliſh: 


and Brabangons, and advanced from Normandy with haſty 


marches to the relief of the Queen- mother. He fell on Arthur's 
eamp before that prince was aware of the danger; diſperſed 


- his army; took him priſoner, together with the count de la 


Marche, Geoffrey de Luſignan, and the moſt conſiderable of the 
revolted barons z and returned in triumph to Normandy '*. Phi- 
lip, who was lying before Arques in that dutchy, raiſed the 
ſiege, and retired upon his approach. The greater part of 


the priſoners were ſent over to England; but Arthur was ſhut | 


op in the caſtle of Falaiſe, | 


25 


"Tax King had bak a aſcrence .with his nephew; ; repre- 


ſented to him the fally of his pretenſions; and required him 


to renounce the French alliance, which had encouraged him to 
enter into enmity againſt all his family: But che brave youth, 
rendered mare haughty from misfor tunes, maintained the juſtice 


of his cauſe; 3 aſſerted his claim, not only ta the French provinces, . 


but to the crown of England; and in his turn, required the King 


ad; hl 


iſt Auguſt. 


nn reſtare the fon of his elder brother ta the poſſeſſion of his 


inheritance *, John, ſenſible, from theſe ſymptoms af ſpirit, that 
the young prince, tho now a priſoner, might ſome time prove 


Ann. Waverl, p. 167. M, Weſt. p. 254. ' Ann, Mug, p.213. M. Weſt, 
' P- 264. M. Weſt, p. 264. | my oY 
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of Brittany. 


tively refuſed compliance. ft A 
Hubert fe Bourg, chamberlain to che King, and o conſtable of the 
caſtle, feigning, that hetimſelf would execute the King's man- 
date, ſent back the affaſſin, ſpread tlie report that the young 
prince was dead, and publicly performed all the ceremonies of 
his interment: But finding, that the Bretons vowed vengeance 
for the murder, and that all the revolted barons perſevered more 

 obſtinatehy in their febellion, he thought it prudent 'to reveal 

5 the ſecret, and to inform the world that the duke of Brittany. | 
was ſtill alive, and in his cuſtod ys diſcovery proved fatal 
to the young prince: John firſt removed fim 


N 
i 


Him to the caſtle of 
Roiten; and coming in a boat, during the night-time, to that 
place, commanded Arthur to be brought forth to him. The 

| young prince, aware of his danger, and now more ſubdued by 
| the continuance of his misfortunes, and by the approach of 
death, threw himſelf on his knees before Wis uncle, and begged | 

„„ mercy: But the barbarous tyrant, making no reply, ſtabbed 

tim with his own hands; and HR a ſtone f to the dead "body, - | 
threw i it into the Seine. SR: „ 
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338 mk was 3 with home at this inhuman 


deed; and from that moment, the King, deteſted by his * 
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the mother of the murdered prince,  ſeconded- 


to revenge : the OO Weir > Stcktiga. 
Lane liter 0 Al 


f eee new Ster; in eren But the 
| of recovering this/ princeſs,” choſe Alice for 


Muarss and they entruſted the govern- 
ment of the duteboy to that nobleman, Conſtantia, mean while, 
all the ſtates of 
Brittany, carried their complaints before Philip as their liege 

nanded juſtice for the violence committed by John 
on the: perſoniof Arthur, ſo near a relation, who, notwitliſtand- 
ing the homage which he did to Normandy, was always re- 


garded as one of tlie chief vaſſals of the crown. Philip received 


their application with 
before him; and on his e, paſſed ſentence, with 
the concurrence of the peers, upon that prince; declared him 
guilty: of felony: and parricide; and adjudged him to forfeit to 
bis ſuperior lord all his ſeignories and fiefs in France 
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Twp King of France, whoſe ambitious and active ſpirit kad 


been hitherto confined, either by the ſount' policy of Henry, or 


ub of Richard, ſeeing now the opportunity fa- 
vourable againſt this baſe and odious prinee, embraced the pro- 


ject of expelling, the Engliſh, or. rather the Erigliſh King, from 


7'Trivet; p. 145. 7 Wykes, p. 36. Vpod Neuſ. p. 459. 2 W. Heming. 
p.485. M. 1. P-. 264. Knyghton, p- 2420. LES 7 
Ha oe France, 


"dau ghter of | Conſtantia, by her ſecond > 


The rey, 
rom 


_. expelled 
Or all the French 


Provinces. 
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Alengon; and Philip, whoſe diſperſed army could not be brought 
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Maag ef che other great 
ſed, and have obf 
reſent in a ſituation: to 


looked on 1 with indifference, or gave 
grand! men of their ſuperi 


of cee. was: an eee and 
Nome 535 ane of el gx enra 


** ET 3 Ph nilip, , after taking en eee e 
treſſes beyond the Loire, which he either dned or e 
ſerted John, and delivered up all the places under his command 
to the French King: Upon which, Philip ſeparated his army, __— 


order to give them ſome repoſe: after. the fatigues of the 
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together in time to ſuceour it, ſaw himſelf expoſed to the diſ- 
grace of ſuffering the oppreſſion of his friend and confederate. 
But his active and fertile genius found an expec jent. againſt this 
evil. There was held at that very time a tournament at Moret 
in the Gatinois; whither all the chief nobility of France and 
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the neighbouring countries had reſorted, in order to * 
their courage and addreſs. Philip preſented himſelf before 
them craved their aſſiſtance in his diſtreſs; and pointed out the 
plains of Alengon as the moſt honourable field, in which they 
could diſplay their generoſity and martial ſpirit. Thoſe valo- 

: e 1 5 e O08; 


ſelves," — all their retinue, under the command of Philip, in- 


time, with his) 


fairs in the moſt proſperous 
war, it was only to give himſelf vaunting airs, which, in the 
eyes of all men, rendered him ſtill more deſpicable and ridicu- 


the ftain of arms and of chivalry; and putting them- 


ftantly: 3 to raiſe the ſiege of Alengon. John, hearing 
of their ann, fled from before the place; and in the ntl 
a | all his _— POO: and. wass 8 © to the ne, 
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e feeble e 5 


che laſt epd of that flothful and 


cowardly prince for the hen of his dominions. He thence- 


forth remained in total inactivity at Roũen; and paſſed all his 
oung wife, in paſtimes and amuſements, as if 
his ſtate had been in the moſt profound tranquillity, or his af- 


ondition. If he ever mentioned 


lous. Let the F. rench go on, ſaid he, Iwill retake in a day what 


bas coff them years to acquire. His ſtupidity and indolence 
appeared ſo extraordinary, that the people endeavoured to ac- 
count for the infatuation by ſorcery, and believed, that he was 


thrown into this lethargy by ſome magic or witchcraft. The 
Engliſh barons, finding that their time was waſted to no pur 


poſe, and that they muſt ſuffer the diſgrace of ſeeing, without 
reſiſtance, the progreſs of the French arms, withdrew from their 

6 colours, and ſecretly returned to their own country. No one 
thought of defending a man, who ſeemed to have deſerted him- 
ſelf; and his ſubjects looked on his fate with the ſame indiffe- 


rence, to Which, in this Preſſing exigency, they faw him m_ 
abandoned. | 


M. Paris, p- 146. M. Weſt. p. 266. M. Paris, p. 146. M. Weſt. p. 264. 
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famine; and. that he s commun 
neighboury — acroſs 
he himſelf with his army blockaded- it by land. 
Pembroke; the man of greateſt. vigour. and capa 
liſh court, formed a plan for breaking thro the French | 
ments, and throwing relief into the place. He carried with | 
him an army of 4000 infantry and 8800 cavalry, and ſuddenl7 
attacked, with great ſucceſs, Philip's camp in the night time; 
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bridge: But the windand the current of e by retard- 
oncer NOT Ons and it was 


00, as already 0 mich 


2 After this —— Jon made farther efforts for 
ard; and Philip had all the leiſure 
eee nr e Roger de Laci 
defended himſelf for a twelvemonth with great obſtinacy; and 


having bravely repulſed every attack, and patiently born all the 


hardſhips of famine, he was at laſt overpowered by a ſudden aſ- 
ſault in the night- time, and made priſoner of war, with his gar- 
riſon e. 5 Philip, Who knew how to reſpett valour even in an 
enemy, treated him with the utmoſt civility; and gave him the 
whole city of Paris for the place of his confinement. 


„ 
* 


Warn this bulwark of Normandy was once ſubdued, all the 
province lay open to the inroads of Philip; and the King of 


England deſpaired of being any longer able to defend it. He 
fecretly prepared veſſels for a ſcandalous flight; and that the 


Normans might no longer doubt of his reſolution to abandon 
them, he ordered the fortifications of Pont de I' Arche, Mouli- 
neaux, and Montfort T Amauri to be demoliſhed. Not daring 
to repoſe confidence in any of his harons, whom he believed to 
be unverſally { engaged in a conſpi acy againſt him, he entruſted 


Fl 
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the government of the province to Archas Martin and Lupi- 


- © Trivet, p. 144. Gul. Britto, lib. 7. Ann. Waverl. p. 168. 
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caire, twoin | CE 
his ſervice. f e of his pre- 
queſts with vigour and ſucceſs, agairiſt the diſmayed Nox 
Falaiſe was firſt beſieged; and Lupicaire, who comme 
this impregnable _—_ after ſurrendering the place, inliied 
himſelf with this troops in the ſervice of Philip, and ca 
hoſtilities againſt hie antient maſter. 955 
Evreux, Baĩeux ſoon fell into the hands of the French mo 
and all the lower Normandy was reduced under his dominion. 
To forward his enterprizes on the other diviſian of the pro- 


vince, Gui de Thouars, at the head of the Bretons, brake i into 


the territary, and took Mount St. Michael, Avranches, and all 
the other fortreſſes in that neighbourhood. The Normans, 


| who abhorred the French yoke, and who would have defended 


themſelves to the laſt extremity, if their prince had appeared to 
conduct them, found no reſource but in ſubmiſſion ; and every 
_ eity opened its gates, as ſoon as Philip appeared before it. 
Roüen alone, Arques and Verneüil determined to maintain their 
liberties; and formed a confederacy for mutual defence, Philip 
began with the attack of Noüen; and the inhabitants were ſo 
inflamed with hatred ta France, that, on the appearance of his 
army, they fell on all the natives: of that country, whom they 
found within their walls, and put them to death. But after the 


French King had begun his operations with ſucceſs, and had 


taken ſome of their outworks, the citizens, ſecing no reſource, 
offered to capitulate; and demanded only thirty days to adver- 
tiſe their prince of their danger, and to require ſuccours againſt 
the enemy. Upon the expiration of the term, as no ſupply had 
arrived, they _ their TOE to th and the * _ 


a Trivet, | p- 147. 5 Ypod, Neul. p. 459. M4 
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vines ef oO! hs imitated their ende, and ſubmittedd to e 
victor. Thus Was this important territory re- united to the 
crown of France, near three centuries after the ceſſion of it by 
Charles the Simple to Rollo, the firſt duke: And the Normans, 


ſenſible that this conqueſt was probably final, demanded the pri- 
ch laws; which Philip, making 


vilege of being governed by Fre 
a few alterations on the antient Norman cuſtoms, readily granted 


them. But the French monarch had too much ambition and 5 
genius to ſtop in his preſent career of ſucceſs. He carried his 
victorious army into the weſtern provinces; ſoon redu ced An- 


jou, Maine, Touraine, and part of Poictou under his dominion *; 


1205 


and in this manner, the French crown, during the reign of one : 


able and active prince, received ſuch an acceſſion of power and 
grandeur, as, in the ordinary courſe of ane would have re- 


quired it ſeveral : ages to attain. 


8 I 
* * 7 4 8 * 


Jonv, on his arrigal i in Eigland, that he might cover the diſ- 
grace of his own conduct, exclaimed loudly againſt his barons, 


who, he pretended, had deſerted his ſtandard in Normandy ; and 
he arbitrarily extorted from them a ſeventh part of all their 
moveables, as a puniſhment for this offence *© Soon after he 
forced them to grant him a ſcutage of two marks and a half on 
each knight's fee for an expedition into Normandy; but he did 


not attempt to execute the ſervice, for which he pretended to 


exact it. Next year, he ſummoned all the barons of his realm 
to attend him on this foreign expedition, and collected the ſhips 
from all the ſea- ports; but meeting with oppoſition from ſome 
of his miniſters, and repenting him of his deſign, he diſmiſſed 
both fleet and army, and then renewed his exclamations againſt 

© Trivet, p. 149. | 7 Paris, p. 146. M. Weſt, p- 265. 
Vol., II. 1 
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the barons FI deſenting bi He next put to fea with a falk 
army, and his ſubjects believed, chat he was reſolved to expoſe 


himſelf to the utmoſt hazards for the defence and recovery of | 
his dominions: But they were ſurprized, after a few days, to 
fee him return again into harbour, without attempting any thing. 


In the ſubſequent ſeaſon, he had the courage to carry his hoſtile 
meaſures a ſtep. farther. - Gui de Thouars, who governed Brit-- 
tany, being jealous of the rapid progreſs; made by his ally, the 


French King, taper vir to join the King of England with all his 


forces; and John ventured abroad with a conſiderable army, and 


landed at Rochelle. He marched to Angers; which he took: 


| and 7 educed tO aſhes. But the approach of Philip with an army 5 


and affronted in every Fee. 


threw him into terrors; and he immediately made propoſals of 


peace, and fixed a place of interview with his enemy: But in- 


ſtead of keeping this engagement, he ſtole off with his army, 


embarked at Rochelle, and returned, loaded with new ſhame and 


diſgrace, into England. The mediation. of the Pope. procured: 


him at laft a truce for two years with the French. monarch* ;, 
almoſt all the tranſmarine provinces. were raviſhed from him; 1 : 
and his Engliſh barons, tho' haraſſed with arbitrary taxes and 
fruitleſs expeditions, ſaw themſelves and their SPIE belle : 


IN an age, 3 perſonal en was regarded as the chief 
accompliſhment, ſuch conduct as that of John, diſgraceful at 
any time, muſt be expoſed to peculiar contempt; and he could © 
thenceforth expect to rule his turbulent vaſlals with a. very 
doubtful authority. But the government, exerciſed. by the 
Norman princes, had wound up the royal power to ſo high a 


8 Ry mer, vol. 1 Pe 141. 
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picks nod. fo much beyond che ufunt tenor of the feudal Genf | 


tutions, that it behoved him to be debaſed by new affronts and 


againſt him, in order to retrench his exorbitant prerogatives. 


| Gifgraces, ere his barons could entertain the view of conſpiring 


The church, which, at that time, deelined not a conteſt with 


the moſt powerful and vigorous monarchs, took firſt advantage 
of John's imbecillity; and with the moſt aggravating circum 


| ſtances of n and e fixed her e nene him. 


e ee chaks! was then filled by Innocent III 


endowed with a lofty and enterprizing genius, gave full ſcope 
to his ambition, and attempted, perhaps more openly than any 

of his predeceſſors, to convert that ſuperiority, which was yielded 
him by all the European princes, into a real dominion over 
them. The hierarchy, protected by the Roman pontiff, had 
already carried to an enormous height its uſurpations upon the 


civil power; but in order to extend them farther, and render 
them uſeful to the court of Rome, it was neceſſary to reduce 


the ecelefiaſtics themſelves under an abſolute monarchy, and to 
ſe them entirely dependant on their ſpiritual leader. For 


this purpoſe, Innocent firſt attempted to impoſe taxes at pleaſure | 
upon the clergy; and in the firſt year of this century, taking ad- 


vantage of the popular frenzy for cruſades, he ſent collectors 
over all Europe, who levied by his authority the fortieth of all 
_ecclefiafticat revenues, for the relief of the holy land, and received 


the voluntary contributions of the laity to a like amount'. The 


ſame year Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, attempted another 


innovation, favourable to eccleſiaſtical and papal power: In the 


k Rymer, vol. i. p. 119. 0 


1 2 9 : King's 


1, . who, having 
angie that dignity at the age of thirty-ſeven years, and being 


1207, 


The Eing's 
quarr-l | with 
the court of 
Fi 455 | 


| on AP. King's abſence, * Of wth pits lojpatine! q ithority, a 
r ſynod of all. the Engli x 
MRS Gay: Fitz-Peter, the chief juſticiary; and no proper cenſure 


was ever paſſed on this encroachy ent, the firſt of the kind, upon 


the royal power. But a favourable incident ſoon men ; 


Which enabled ſo aſpiring a pontiff as Innocent, to exte 
| far ther his eee on 0 nem a rinſe as Joh. | 
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HobrRr, the primate, {Md ih 1205; And. 4s hes ao or 
canons of Chriſt-church, Canterbury, polleſſed à right of voting 

in the election of their archbiſhop, ſome of the juniors of the 

4 + order, who lay 1 in wait for that event, met clandeſtinely the very 
night of Hubert's death; and without any conge d'elire from 
e King, choſe Reginald, their ſub- prior, for the ſucceſſor; 
inſtalled him in the archi-epiſcopal throne before midnight; and 
; having enjoined him the ſtricteſt ſecrecy, ſent him immediately 
to. Rome, in order to. ſolicit the confirmation of his election. 
The vanity of Reginald prevailed over his policy; and he ne 
ſooner arrived in Flanders, than he revealed to every one the 
purpoſe of his journey, which was immediately known in 
England *. The king was enraged at the novelty and temerity 
of the attempt, in filling ſo important an office without his 
knowledge or conſent: The ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury, 
who were accuſtomed to concur in the choice of their primate, 
were no leſs diſpleaſed at the excluſion given them in this 
election: The elder monks of Chriſt-church were injured by 
the irregular proceedings of their juniors: The juniors them- 
ſelves, aſhamed of their eonduct, and diſguſted with the levity 
of Reginald, who had broke his engagement with them, were 


* 


4 M, Paris, p. 148. M. Weſt. p- 266. . SE | k Iii E ; 
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lig to ſet aſide his deRioh'; {77 RM" all men akin! in the ena P, 


deſign of remedying the falſe meaſures, Which had been taken. 1 


But as John knew, that this affair would be canvaſſed before a 
ſuperior tribu nal, where the interpoſition of royal authority, f in: 


beſtowing eccleſiaſtical benefices, was very invidious; where 


even the cauſe of ſuffragan biſhops was not ſo favourable as that 


| of monks ; he determined to make the new eleQion entirely 


unexceptionable : 7 He ſubmitted the affair wholly to the canons 


of Chriſt-church; and departing from the right, elaimed by his 


predeceſſors, ventured no farther than to inform them privately, 


that they would do him an acceptable piece of ſervice, if they 


choſe John de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, for their primate “. 


The election of that prelate was accordingly made without a 
contradictory vote; and the King, to obviate all conteſts, en- 
| deavoured to perſuade the ſuffragan biſhops not to inſiſt on their 


right of concurring in the election: But thoſe prelates, perſe- 
vering in their pretenſions, ſent an agent to maintain their cauſe 


before Innocent; while the King, and the convent of Chriſt- 


church, diſpatched twelve monks of that order to ſupport, 
before the ſame tribunal, the election of the biſhop of Norwich. 


1 5 there lay 1 different . bee the Pope, whom 
all parties allowed to be the ſupreme arbiter of the conteſt. The 
claim of the ſuffragans, being fo oppoſite to the uſual maxims 


of the papal court, was ſoon ſet aſide: The election of Reginald 


Was ſo obviouſly fraudulent and irregular, that there was no poſ- 
ſibility of defending it: But Innocent maintained, that, though 
this election was null and invalid, it ought previouſly to have 
been declared ſuch by the ſovereign pontiff, before tlie monks. 


1 M. Welt. p. 266. 2 M. Paris, P. 149 M. Weſt: p. 266. 
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CHAP. 1 proceed to.a new dleQion'; Lb 
. thopof Norwich was of oourſe as uncanonical as that of his com- 
| ; 1287. petitor. Advantage was, therefore, taken of this ſubtlety: for 
= | introducing a. precedent, by which the ſee. of Canterbury, the 
moſt important dignity in the church after the papal throne, 


* be ever after at the diſpola of. the court of Rome. 


„%% ͤũ 7.Äy.. Wes the N 8 Dons aan FU in aus ; 
: — _____ tO wreſſt from princes the right of granting inveſtitures, and to 
1 ̃ exclude laymen from all authority of conferring eccleſiaſtical 
. | benefices, hewas ſupported by the united influence of the clergy, 
1 N who, aſpiring to independance, fought, with all the ardour of 
. anmbition, and all the zeal of ſuperſtition, under his ſacred ban- 
5 . ners. But no ſooner was this point, after a great effuſion. of 
| blood, and the convulſions of many ſtates, eſtabliſhed i in ſome 
tolerable degree, than the victorious leader, as. is uſual, turned 
his arms; againft his own community, and aſpired to center all 
power in his perſon. By the invention of reſerves, Proviſions, 
N cCommendams, and other devices, the Pope gradually affumed the 
: „„ right of filling vacant benefices; and the plenitude of his apoſto- 
loc power, which was not ſubject to any limitations, ſupplied all 
„ defects of title in the perſon on whom he beſtowed preferment. 

1 5 The canons which regulated elections were purpoſely rendered 
intricate and involved: Frequent diſputes aroſe among candi- 
dates: Appeals were every day carried to Rome: The apoſtolic | 
fee, beſides reaping pecuniary advantages from theſe conteſts, 
often exerciſed the power of ſetting aſide both the litigants, and 
on pretence of appealing faction, nominated. a third perſon, who 

might be more ieceptable to the contending partics. 


A M. Paris, p. 155. Chron. ce Mailr, p. 182. | 
8 „ 


„ 0 n N. . 63 
Tur prefenn cofiteoretty br the election to the fre of Can- e HAP. 
terbury afforded Innocent an opportunity of claiming this right; 8 
and he failed not to perceive and avail himſelf of this advantage. 1285 
He ſent for the twelve monks deputed by the convent to main- 
tain the cauſe of the biſhop of Norwich; and commanded them, 
under the penalty of excommunication, to chuſe for their pri- Pattie 
mate, cardinal Langton, : an Engliſhman by birth, but educated in Linston ap- 


ointed arch- 
France, and connected, by his intereſts and attachments, with bilhop of 


the ſee of Rome In vain did the monks repreſent, that they „ 
had received from their convent no authority for this purpoſe; 

that an election, without a previous writ from the King, would 

be deemed highly irregular; and that they were merely agents 

for another perſon, whoſe right they had no power nor pretence 

to abandon. None of them had the courage to perſevere in this 
oppoſition, except one, Elias de Brantefield: All the reſt, over- 


come by the menaces and authority of the Pope, complied. Ps 
his orders, and made the election required of them. 


IN ROC EN, ſenſible that this flagrant uſurpation would be 
highly reſented by the court of England, wrote John a mollify- 
ing letter; ſent him four golden rings ſet with precious ſtones; 
and endeavoured to enhance the value of the preſent, by inform 
ing him of the many myſteries which were implied in it. He 
| begged him to conſider ſeriouſly. the form. of the rings, their 
number, their matter, and their colour. Their form, he ſaid, 
being round, ſhadowed out Eternity, which had neither begin- 
ning nor end; and he ought thence to learn his duty of aſpi- 
ring from earthly objects to heavenly, from things temporal to 
thongs eternal. The number four, being a + ſquare. denoted 


. M. Paris, p. 155, Ann, Warerl. p. 169. W. Heming. p. 553. Koys hton, 


p. 2415. 
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WE 15 feb cis 7. | Nealineſs.of EY not to be . either he Wein or 
R 1 proſperity, fixed for ever on the firm baſis of the four cardinal 
. 120% virtues. ; Gold, which is the matter, being the moſt precious of . 
6 5 metals, ſignified Wiſdom, which i is. the moſt precious of all ac- 
T . compliſhments, and juſtly preferred by Solomon to riches, power, 
aaahad all exterior attainments. The blue colour of the ſaphire re- 
C preſented Faith; the verdure of the emerald, Hope; the redneſs 
of the ruby, Charity; and the ſplendor of the topaz, Good 
Works“. By theſe conceits, Innocent endeavoured to repay | 
3 John for one of the moſt important prerogatives of his crown, 
Which he had raviſhed from him ; conceits probably admired by 
| | Innocent himſelf. For it is cally poſſible for a man, eſpecially 
i in a barbarous age, to unite ſtrong. talents for buſineſs with an 


Nr + | ; abſurd taſte 1 in literature and! in the arts. Pew 


* 
© 
9 
— 
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To HN was inflamed Jai the nen rage, het he heard of 

this attempt of the court of Rome; and he immediately vented | 

"30 ; | his paſſion on the monks of Chriſt-church, whom he found in- 
8 eelned to ſupport the election made by their fellows at Rome. 
| | He ſent Fulk de Cantelupe, and Henry de Cornhulle, two knights 
. of his train, men of violent tempers and rude manners, to expel 
g them the convent, and take poſſeſſion of their revenues. Theſe 
„ knights entered the monaſtery with drawn ſwords, commanded 
the prior and the moriks to depart the kingdom, and menaced 
them, that, in caſe of diſobedience, they would inſtantly burn 
them with the convent. Innocent, prognoſticating, from the 
violence and imprudence of theſe meaſures, that John would 
finally ſink in the conteſt, perſevered the more vigorouſly in his 
pretenſions, and exhorted the King not to oppoſe Nee and the 


— 


5 Rymer, vol. i. p. 139. M. paris, p. 155. 1 os « 3 vol. i. p. 143. 
4 M. Faris, p. 156. Ta 151. Ann. Waverl. p. 169. 
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church any 1 nor to — that GE for which the C wo „ [ 4 
holy martyr, S. Thomas, had ſacrificed his life, and which hal CC. = 


_ exalted him equal to the higheſt faints in heaven*: A ſufficient 


hint to John to profit by the example of his father, and to re- 


member the prejudices and eſtabliſhed principles of his ſubjects, 
who bore a profound: veneration to that martyr, and regarded his 
en the nn _ __ wht and: exultation. 


THE pontiff, finding that Jobs was not yet raffciently tamed 


to fubmiſſion, ſent three prelates, the biſhops of London, Ely, 


and Worceſter, to intimate to him, that, if he perſevered in his 
diſobedience, Innocent would be obliged to put the kingdom un- 


der an interdict. Alb the other prelates threw themſelves on 
their knees before him, and entreated him, with tears in their 


eyes, to prevent the ſcandal of this ſentence, by making a ſpeedy 


ſubmiſſion. to his ſpiritual Father, by receiving from his hands 


the new elected primate, and by reſtoring the monks of Chriſt- 


church to all their rights and poſſeſſions. He burſt out into the 
moſt indecent invectives againſt the prelates; ſwore by God's 

teeth, his uſual oath, that if the Pope preſumed to put his king- 
dom under an interdict, he would fend to him all the biſhops 
and clergy: of England, and would: confiſcate all their eſtates ; 
and threatened, that, if thenceforth he caught any Romans in 


his dominions, he would put out their eyes, and cut off their 
noſes, in order to ſet a mark upon them, which might diſtinguiſh 


them from all other nations*. Amidſt all this idle violence, 
John ſtood on ſuch bad terms with his nobility, that he never 


dared to aſſemble the ſtates of the kingdom, who, in ſo juſt a 


_ cauſe, would probably have adhered to any other monarch, and 
have defended with vigour the liberties of the nation againſt 


: *M. Paris, P. 157, | t bid. | u Toid, 
Vol. II. 5 K 
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theſe palpable uſurpations of the court of Rome. Innocent, 


therefore, perceiving the King's weakneſs, fulminated at laſt 
the ſentence of interdiQ, which he me for Hee: time * * 5 


the kingdom, e over him” Wo. 


Tu E ee of interdidt was at that time the great inſtru- 


ment of vengeance and policy employed by the court of Rome; 


was pronounced againſt ſovereigns for the lighteſt offences; and 
made the guilt of one perſon involve the ruin of millions, even 

in their ſpiritual and eternal welfare. The execution of it was 
artificially calculated to ſtrike the fenſes:in the higheſt degree, 


and to' operate with irreſiſtible force on the ſuperſtitious minds. 


of the people. The nation was of a ſudden deprived of all ex- 


terior exerciſe of its religion: The altars were deſpoiled of their 
ornaments: The croſfes, the reliques, the images, the ſtatues of- 


the ſaints were laid on the ground; and as if the air itſelf were 
profaned, and might pollute them by its contact, the - prieſts: 
carefully covered them up, even from their own approach and 


veneration. The uſe of bells entirely ceaſed in all the churches: - 
The bells themſelves were removed from the ſteeples, and laid 


on the ground with the other ſacred utenſils. Maſs Was cele- 
brated with ſhut doors; and none but the prieſts were admitted 
to that holy inſtitution. The laity partook of no religious rite, 


except baptiſm to new-born infants, and the communion to the- 
dying: The dead were not interred in conſecrated ground: 
They were thrown into ditches, or buried in common fields; 


and their obſequies were not attended with prayers or. any hal- 


lowed ceremony. Marriage was celebrated in the church-yards? ; 


and 880 every action in life might bear the marks of this ad 


z M. Paris, F 1. Trivet, p. 152. Ann, Waverl. p. 170, M. Weſt. p. 268. 
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pleaſures and entertainments; and were forbid even to falute 
each other, or ſo much as to ſhave their beards, and give any 
decent attention to their perſon and apparel. Every circumſtance 
carried the ſymptoms of the deepeſt diſtreſs, and of the moſt im- 
mediate apprebention of divine n and indignation, 


Tur King, that he minke 8565 FE 33 to theis ſpiri- 1 


, terrors, immediately, from his own authority, confiſcated 
the eſtates of all the clergy who obeyed the interdi&t*; baniſhed 


the prelates, confined the monks to their convent, and gave 


them only ſuch a ſmall allowance from their own eſtates, as 
would ſuffice to provide them in food and rayment. He treated 
with the utmoſt rigour all Langton? s adherents, and every one 
that ſhowed any diſpoſition to obey the commands of Rome: 


And in order to diſtreſs the clergy in the tendereſt point, and at 


the ſame time expoſe them to reproach and ridicule, he threw 
into priſon all their concubines, and required high fines and con- 
hſcatons as the ks of their liberty. 


AFTER he Canons, 8 eſtabliſhed the celibacy of the 1 
were, by the zealous endeavours of archbiſhop Anſelm, more 
rigorouſly executed in England, the eecleſiaſtics gave, almoſt uni- 
verſally and avowedly, into the uſe of concubinage; and the 
court of Rome, which had no intereſt in prohibiting this prac- 
tice, made a very light oppoſition to it. The cuſtom was become 
ſo prevalent, that in ſome cantons of Swiſſerland, before the re- 
formation, the laws not only permitted, but, to avoid ſcandal, 


4 


* Ano, Waverl. p. 170. 2 M. Paris, p. 158. Ann. Wave. p. 170. 
— : * 


© enjoined 


67 


ful ſituation, the people were-prohibited the uſe of meat, as in C * r. 
Lent, or times of the higheſt penance; were debarred from = 
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CHAP. enjoined the uſe of 'eoheublien-t0,the — 3 nnd ĩt 
. was uſual every where for priefis to apply th the ordinary, — 
% obtain from him a formal liberty for this mndulyence. 

| biſhop commonly took care to prevent this prattive from — 4 
nerating into licentioufneſd: He confined the prieſt 2b the uſe 

of one woman, required him to be conſtant do her bed, obliged. 

him to provide for her ſubfiftance and chat of her children; and, 

3 ITT tho? the offspring was, in the eye of the law, deemed illegiti- 
_ mate, this commerce was really 'a kind of inferior marringe, ſuch 
3 | as is ſtill practiſed in Germany among the nobles; and may be 
regarded by che candid as an appeal, from the tyranny of civil 


and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions, to n more virtuous and more un- | 
erring laws of nature. 


| Tur ae berween the King fold the bee & Rome eonti- 
1 I ts nued for ſome years; and tho many of the clergy, from the fear 
C of puniſhment, obeyed the orders of John, and celebrated divine 
1 ſervice, they complied with the utmoſt reluctance, and were re- 
garded, both by themſelves and the people, as men who betrayed 
their principles, and . ſacrificed their conſcience to temporal re- 
gards and intereſts. During this violent ſituation, the King, in 
| order to give a luſtre to his government, attempted military ex- 
peditions, againſt Scotland, againſt Ireland, againſt the Welfh *; 
and he commonly prevailed, more from the weakneſs of his ene- 
mies than from his own vigour or abilities. Meanwhile, the 
danger to which his government ſtood continually expoſed from 
tie diſcontents of the eccleſiaſtics, increaſed his natural propen- 
ſion to tyranny; and he ſeems even wantonly to have diſguſted 
all andere of men, eſpecially his nobles, from whom alone he 
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d Padre Paolo, Hiſt. Conc. Trid. lib. 1. 
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conkd . abftce, He difhotioured | I Har. "Of 

their families by his Hicehtions amoars; he publiſhed ediQts, pro- —— 

hibiting them from Runtibg feathored game, and thereby re- 

framed them from their favourite devnpation and amuſemertt*;. | 

he ordered all the hedges and fences near his forefts to be level- 

led, that his deer might have more ready acceſs into the fields 

for paſture; and he continigally loaded the nation with arbitrary 

taxes and impoſitions. Conſcious of the general hatred which 1208. 

he had incurred, he required his nobility to give him hoſtages 

for ſecurity of their allegiance; and they were obliged to put 

into his hands their ſons, or nephews, or near relations. When 

his meſſengers came with like orders to the caftle of William de 
Braouſe, a baron of great note, the lady of that nobleman replied, 

that the would never entruſt her ſon into the hands of one who - Dn =_ 

had murdered his own nephew, while in his cuſtody. Her 5 =_ 

huſband reproved her for the ſeverity of this ſpeech; but, ſenfi- | | 

ble of his danger, he immediately filed with his wife and ſon into + 

Ireland, where he endeavoured to conceal himſelf. The King 

diſcovered the unhappy family in their retreat; ſeized the wife 
and ſon, whom he ftarved to death in priſon; and the baron him 
felf narrowly eſcaped, by flying into France f 


TIE „Surch of vin had artificially contrived a gradation 
of fentences; by which the kept offenders in awe; ſtill afforded 
them an opportunity of preventing the next anathema by ſub- 
miſhon; and in caſe of their obſtinacy, was able to refreſh the 
horror of the people againſt them, by new denunciations of the 
wrath and vengeance of heaven. As the ſentence of interdict 
had not operated the deſired effect on John, and as his people, 


4 M. Weſtm. p. 268. . M. Paris, p. 158, 161. Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. 
p- 52. Ann. Waverl, p. 172. Ann. Marg. p. 15. M. Weſt. p. 268, 269. 
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" OP» though extremely diſconten ted, had hitherto been tiftrdined from 
|  ——— riſing into open rebellion againſt him, he was ſoon: to look for 
= | the ſentence of excommunication: And he had reaſon to appre- 
RT ESE,  *© notwithſtanding all his precautions, the moſt dange- 
1 9 rous conſequences might enſue from it. He was witneſs of the 
other ſcenes; which, at that very time, were acting in Europe, 
and which diſplayed the unbounded and uncontrouled power of 
the papacy.. Innocent, far from being diſmayed at his conteſts b 
with the King of England, had excommunicated the Emperor 
Otho, John's nephew“; and ſoon brought that powerful and 
haughty prince to ſubmit to his authority. He publiſhed a cru- 
ſade againſt the Albigenſes, : a ſpecies of enthuſiaſts in the ſouth 
of France, whom he denominated heretics, becauſe, like other 
enthuſiaſts, they neglected the rites of the church, and oppoſed 
5 the power and influence of the clergy: The people from all 
” parts of Europe, moved by their ſuperſtition and their paſſion 
for wars -and adventures, flocked to his ſtandard: Simon de 
Montfort, the general of the cruſade, acquired to himſelf a ſo- 
vereignty in theſe provinces: The count de Tholouſe, who pro- 

_ tected the Albigenſes, was deſpoiled of his dominions: And 
theſe ſeQaries themſelves, tho' the moſt 1 innocent and inoffenſive 
of mankind, were exterminated with all the circumſtances of the 
moſt extreme violence and barbarity. Here were therefore both 

an army and a general, dangerous from their zeal and valour, 

who might be directed to act againſt John; and Innocent, after 
- keeping the thunder long ſuſpended, gave at laſt authority to 
8 the biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to denounce the 


Kis. ſentence of excommunication againſt him. Theſe prelates 
obeyed; tough their brethren were deterred from pudultung, 


. "GA 160. Trivet, p. 154. M. Web. p· ad 
£ M. Paris, p. 159. M. Weſt. p. 270. : 
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as the Pope required of them, the ſentence in hs ſeveral churches 
of g » 


; * 
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entruſted with a conſiderable office in the court of Exchequer 
being informed of it while ſitting on the bench, obſerved to his 


brethren the danger of ſerving under an excommunicated King; 


and he immediately left his chair, and departed the court. John 


gave orders to ſeize him, to throw him into priſon, to cover his 


5 No ſooner was the excemmunication known, than the effects 
of it appeared. Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, who Was 
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head with a great leaden cope; and by this and other ſevere 


uſage, he ſoon put an end to his life“: Nor was there any thing 
wanting to Geoffrey, except the dignity and rank of Becket, to 


exalt him to an equal ſation. in heaven wittr that great and cele- 
brated martyr. Hugh de Wells, the King's chancellor, being 


elected, by his appointment, biſhop of Lincoln, upon a vacancy 


in that ſee, deſired leave to go abroad, in order to receive conſe- 
cration from the archbiſhop of Roüen; but he no ſooner reached 
France, than he haſtened to Ponti gny, where Langton then re- 


ſided, and paid ſubmiſſions. to him as his primate. The biſhops,” 


and hatred of the people, gradually ſtole out of the kingdom; and 
at laſt there remained only three prelates to perform the func- 
tions of the epiſcopal office. Many of the nobility, terrified 
with John? s tyranny, and obnoxious to him on different accounts, 


imitated the example of the biſhops; and moſt of the others, who 
remained, were with reaſon ſuſpected of having ſecretly entered 


into a confederacy againſt him“. John was alarmed at his dan- 
gerous pn a ſituation, which prudence, vigour, and po- 


„M. Paris, p. 159. 5 i Ann, Wavel, p. 170. Ann. Marg. p D. 14. 
k M. * 162. M. *. p. 270, 271. 
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— ＋ ñᷓorabilities were now ſufficient to remedy. He deſired a con- 


1299 ference with Langton at Dover; offered to acknowledge him as 
primates to fubmit to the Pope, to. reftore the: exiled clergy, | even 


uk. tage, was not. ſatisfied with theſe conceſſions: He demanded,' 
teetat full reſtitution and reparation ſhould be made to all. the 
2 clergy; a condition ſo exorbitant, that the King, who probably 


eſtimation of damages. might amount to an immenſe ſum, _— 
broke off the conference . 


is TY I. Tur next gradation . ſentences was to abſolve John's 

=_ ſubjeQts from their oaths, of fidelity. and allegiance, and to de- 
| clare every one excommunicated: who. had: any commerce with 
him, in public or in private; at his table, in his council, or even 
in private converſation,”: And this ſentence was accordingly, 


EO lohn till perſevered in his contumacy, there remained nothing 
= 3 but the ſentence of depoſition; which, though intimately con- 


nected with the former, had been diſtinguiſſied from it by the 


= . artifice of the Romiſh church; and Innocent determined to dart 
=  .: this laſt thunder-bolt againſt the refractory monarch, But as a 


WM rs Pontiff, caſting his eyes around, pitched at laſt on Philip, King 
3 I of France, as the perſon, into whoſe powerful hand he could moſt 
| i ; | _ Properly entruſt that weapon, the ultimate reſource of his ghoſtly 
5 „ authority. And he proffered that monarch, beſides the remiſ- 


| Ann, Waverl. p. 1717. * NM. Paris, p. 161. M\ Welt, p. 270. 
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5 5 75 1 to pay them a limited ſum. as a compenſation for the rents of 
* their confiſcated: eſtates. But Langton, perceiving: his advan- 


had not the power of fulfilling it, and who foreſaw that this 


1 With all imaginable ſolemnity, denounced. againſt him, But as 


ſentence of this kind. required an armed force to execute it, the 


ſion 


ee een Þ 


ſion of all his fins and endleſs ſpiritual benefits, the property C 
and poſſeſſion of 'the kin gdom of England, as the reward —ů — 


labour. 


Ix was the common concern of all princes to oppoſe theſe 
exorbitant pretenſions of the Roman pontiff, by which they 


themſelves were rendered vaſſals, and vaſſals totally dependant, 
of the papal crown: Yet even Philip, the moſt able monarch of 


the age, was ſeduced, by preſent intereſt, and by the proſpect of 


ſo tempting a prize, to-accept this liberal offer of the pontiff, and 


thereby to ratify that authority, which, if he ever oppoſed its 
boundleſs uſurpations, might, next day, tumble him from the 


throne. He levied a great army; ſummoned all the vaſſals of 


his crown to attend him at Roiien ; collected a fleet of 1700 
veſſels, great and ſmall, in the ſea-ports of Normandy and Pi- 
cardy; and partly from the zeal of the age, partly from the per- 


ſonal regard, univerſally paid him, Prepared a force, which 


| ſeemed equal to the greatneſs of his enterprize. The King, on 
the other hand, iſſued out writs, requiring the attendance of all 
his military vaſſals at Dover, and even of all able-bodied men, 
to defend the kingdom in this dangerous extremity. An infi- 
nite number appeared; of whom he ſelected an army of 60,000 
men; a power invincible, had they been united in affections to 
their prince, and animated with a becoming zeal for the defence 
of their native country. But the people were ſwayed by ſuper- 


ſtition, and regarded their King with horror, as anathematized 


by papal eenſures: The barons, beſides lying under the ſame 


prejudices, were all diſguſted with his tyranny, and were, many 


of Hows ſuſpected of holding a ſecret correſpondence with the 


M. Paris, p. 162, M. Weſt, p. 271. © M. Paris, p. 163. M. Weſt. p. 271. 
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zth May, 


The king's 
ſubmiſſion to 
the Pope. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


enemy: And the incapacity and; complies of the King him- 
ſelf, ill fitted to contend with thoſe mighty difficulties, made 
men prognoſticate the moſt fatal effects from che. French 


invaſion. 


PANDOEF, whom the Pope had choſen for his legate, and 


appointed to head this important expedition, had, before he 


left Rome, applied for a ſecret conference with his maſter, and 
had aſked him, wliether if the King of England, in this deſperate 
ſituation, were willing to ſubmit to the apoſtolic ſee, he ſhould 


grant him any terms of accommodationꝰ? Innocent, expecting 


from his agreement with a prince ſo abject both in character 


and fortune, more advantages than from his alliance with a 


great and victorious monarch, who, after ſuch mighty acqui- 
ſitions, might become too haughty to be bound by ſpiritual 


chains, explained to Pandolf the conditions on which he was 


willing to be reconciled to the King of England. The legate, 
therefore, as ſoon as he arrived in the north of France, ſent 


over two knights templars to deſire an interview with John at 


Dover, which was readily granted; and he there repreſented to 
him, in ſuch ſtrong, and probably in ſuch true colours, his loſt 


condition, the diſaffection of his ſubjects, the ſecret combination 


of his vaſſals againſt him, the mighty armament of France, that 
John yielded at diſcretion *, and ſubſcribed to all the conditions 


which Pandolf was pleaſed to impoſe upon him. He promiſed, 


among other articles, that he would ſubmit himſelf entirely to 
the judgment of the Pope; that he would acknowledge Lang- 
ton for primate; that he would reſtore all the exiled clergy and 
laity, who had been baniſhed on account of the conteſt; that he 


would make them full reſtitution of their goods, and compenſa- 


2 M. Paris, p. 1 2M, Weſt. p. 271. 
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tion for all damuget and inſtantly conſign Agb thonſand cn TA p. 
* in part of payment; and that every one outlawed or: 
impriſoned for their adherence to the Pope, ſhould immediately —'*'3 
be received into grace and faveur. Four barons ſwore, along 

with the King, to the obſervance of this ny treaty *. 


Bur the . of the Ring WAS not yet carried to its full 
height. Pandolf required him, as the firſt ſpecimen of his 
deference to the Pope's orders, to reſign his kingdom to the 
church, and he perſuaded him, that he could no wiſe ſo effec- 
tually diſappoint the Freneh invaſion, as by thus putting him- 
ſelf under the immediate protection of the apoſtolic ſee. John, 
lying under the agonies of preſent terror, made no ſeruple of 
ſubmitting to this condition. He paſſed a charter, in which he 
ſaid, that, not conſtrained by fear, but of his own free-will, and 
by che common advice and conſent of his barons, he had, for 
remiſſion of his own fins and thoſe of his family, reſigned Eng- 
land and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and to Pope 
Innocent and his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair: He agreed to 
hold theſe dominions as feudatory of the church of Rome, by 
the annual payment of a thouſand marks; ſeven hundred for 
England, three hundred for Ireland: And he ſtipulated, that if 
he or his ſucceſſors ſhould ever preſume to revoke or infringe this 
charter, they ſhould inſtantly, except upon admonition they re- 
pented them of their offence, forfeit all right to their dominions *, 


IN conſequence of this agreement, John did homage to 


15th May. 
Pandolf as the Pope's legate, with all the humiliating rites 


r Rymer, vol, i. p. 166. M. renn, p. 163. Annal. Burt. p- 268. 

* Rymer, vol. i, p. 170. M. Paris, p. 163. 

t Rymer, vol. i. p. 176. M. Paris, p. 165. Trivet, p. 1 58. Ann. Waverl. P- 175. | 
W. Heming, p. 554. M. Weſt. p. 271, 272. Ann. Burt. p. 269. 
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CHAP. which the feudal law required of vaſſals before their liege-lord 
© and ſuperior. He came diſarmed into the legate's preſence, who 
1213. was ſeated on a throne; he flung himſelf on his knees before 
him; he lifted up his joined hands, and put them within thoſe 
of Pandolf; he ſwore fealty to the Pope; and he paid part of 
1 | the tribute; which he owed for his kingdom as the patrimony 
1 2 of St. Peter. The legate, elated by this ſupreme triumph of 
facerdotal power, could not forbear diſcovering extravagant 
et fymptoms of joy and exultation : He trampled on the money, 
5 3 which was laid at his feet as an earneſt of the ſubjection of the 
5 kingdom: An inſolence, of which, however offenſive to all the 
Engliſh, no one preſent, except the archbiſhop of Dublin, dared 
to take any notice. But though Pandolf had brought the King 
to ſubmit to thefe baſe conditions, he ſtill refuſed to free him 
from the excommunication and interdict, till an eſtimation 
ſhould be taken of the loſſes of the ecclefiafticy, and Call com- 
penſation and reſtitution ſhould be made then. 


Jox, reduced to this abject 8 under a foreign power, 
ſtill ſhowed the ſame diſpoſition to tyrannize over his ſubjects, 
which had been the chief cauſe of all his misfortunes. One 
Peter of Pomfret, a hermit, had foretold, that the King, this 
very year, ſhould loſe his crown; and for that raſh prophecy, 
he had been thrown into priſon in Corfe-caſtle. John now 
determined to bring him to puniſhment as an impoſtor; and 
though the man pleaded, that his prophecy was fulfilled, and 
that the King had loft the royal and independent crown which 
he formerly wore, the defence was ſuppoſed ta augment his 
guilt: He was dragged at horſes tails to the town of Warham, 
and there hanged on a gibbet with his ſon". 


u M. Paris, p. 165. Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 56. Chron. Mailr. p. 186, 187. 
E i p- 37. Ann. Waverl. p. 179. M. Welt. p. 270, 272. Knyghton, p. 2324. 
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WHEN Pandolph, ater receiving the homage of John, re- 
turned to Franck; he congratulated Philip on the ſucceſs of his 
pious enterprize; and informed him, that John, moved by the 


terror of the French arms, had now come to a juſt ſenſe of his 
guilt; had returned to obedience under the apoſtolic ſee; had 
even conſented to do homage to the Pope for his dominions; 
and having thus made his kingdom a part of St. Peter's patri- 
mony, had rendered it impoſſible for any Chriſtian prince, with- 
out the moſt manifeſt and moſt flagrant impiety, to attack him *. 


Philip was ina rage on receiving this intelligence: He exclaimed, 
that having, at the Pope's inſtigation, undertaken an expedition, 


which had coſt him above 60, ooo pounds ſterling, he was fruſ-- 


trated of his purpoſe, at the time when its ſucceſs was become 


infallible: He complained, that all the expence had fallen upon 
him; all the advantages had accrued to Innocent : He threatened- 
to be no longer the dupe of theſe hypocritical pretences: And 
aſſembling his vaſſals, he laid before them the ill treatment 


which he had received, expoſed the intereſted and fraudulent 
conduct of the Pope, and required their aſſiſtance to execute his 
enterprize againſt England, in which, he told them, that, not- 


withſtanding the inhibitions and. menaces of the legate, he was 


determined to perſevere. The French barons were in that age 
little leſs ignorant and ſuperſtitious than the Engliſh: Yet, ſo 


much does the influence of theſe religious principles depend on 


the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds! they all vowed to follow 
their prince on his intended expedition, and were reſolute not to 


be diſappointed: of that glory and thoſe riches, which they had 


long expected from this enterprize. The earl of Flanders alone, 
who had previouſly formed a ſecret treaty with John, declaring” 


againſt the injuſtice and impiety of the undertaking, retired 


= Trivet, p. 160. 
with 
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CHAP. with his FEY and Phllip, that he might nov leave ſo An- 
wy gerous an enemy behind him, firſt turned his arms againſt the 
1213- dominions of that prince. "Meanwhile, the Engliſh fleet was aſ- 
ſembled under the earl of Salifbury, the King's natural brother; 
and though. inferior in number, received orders to attack the | 
French in their harbours. - Saliſbury performed this ſervice with 
ſo much ſucceſs, that he took three hundred ſhips; deftroyed a 
hundred more: And Philip, finding it impoſſible to prevent the 
reſt from falling into the hands of the enemy, ſet fire to them 
himſelf, and thereby rendered it nnn for him to 2 | 
any barter in his ne, 


Jo HN, ei in ds * ſreurity, inſendible to is caſt 
diſgrace, was ſo elated with this ſucceſs, that he thought of no 
leſs than invading France in his turn, and recovering all thoſe 

Provinees which the proſperous arms of Philip had formerly ra- 
-viſhed from him. He propoſed this expedition to the barons, 
who were already aſſembled for the defence of the kingdom. 
But the Engliſh barons both hated and deſpiſed their prince: 
They prognoſticated no ſucceſs to any enterprize conducted by 

ſuch a leader: And pretending, that their time of ſervice was 
elapſed, and all their proviſions exhauſted, they refuſed to ſe- 
cond his undertaking *. The King, however, reſolute in his 
purpole, embarked with a few followers, and failed to Jerſey, in 
the fooliſh notion, that the barons would at laſt be aſhamed to 
ſtay behind. But finding himſelf diſappointed, he returned to 
England; and raiſing ſome troops, threatened to take vengeance 

on all his nobles for their deſertion and diſobedience. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was in a confederacy with the 


Dy 2 


y M. Paris, p. 166. 2 M. Paris, p. 166. Chron. Dunſt. vol. j. p. 59. Trivet, P- 157. 
M. Paris, p. 1 66. > Ibid, 


in 
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ing of ſuch an Attempt; and threatened him with a renewal of a gg 
2 


the ſentence of excommunication, if he pretended to levy war 


upon any of his ſubjects, before the kingdom was freed from 


the ſentence of interdict'. 2 


TEE church had ddolved the ſeveral ident pronounced 


againſt John, by the ſame gradual progreſs with which ſhe had 


at firſt iſſued them. By receiving his homage, and admitting him 


to the rank of vaſſal, his depoſition was annulled, and his ſubjects 


were again bound by their oaths- of allegiance. The exiled 
prelates then returned in great triumph, with Langton at their 
head; and the King, hearing of their approach, went forth to 
meet them, and throwing himſelf on the ground before them, he 


entreated them with tears to have compaſſion on him and the 


kingdom of England.. The primate, ſeeing theſe marks of 
| ſincere penitence, led him to the chapter-houſe of Wincheſter, 
and there adminiſtered an oath to him, by which he again ſwore : 
fealty and obedience to Pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors; pro- 
miſed to love, maintain, and defend holy church and the clergy; . 
engaged, that he would re-eftabliſh the good laws of his an- 
ceſtors, particularly thoſe of St. Edward, and would aboliſh the 
wicked ones; and expreſſed his reſolution of maintaining juſtice : 
and right i in all his dominions*, The primate next gave him 
abſolution in the requiſite forms, and admitted him to dine with 
him, to the great joy of all the people. The ſentence, however, 

of interdict was ſtill upheld againſt the kingdom. A new legate, 


Nicholas, biſhop of Freſcati, came into England, in the place of 


Pandolf; and he declared it to be the Pope's intentions never to 


© M, Paris, p. 167, 


M. Paris, p. 166. Ann. Waverl. p. 178. 
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| barons, here interpoſed; ſtrickly inhibited the King from think- CHAP. 


XI. 
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"Mad looſen that ſentence till full reſtitution was made to the clergy of 
KI. 
. every ching taken from them, and ample reparation for all da- 
15 1. mages which they had ſuſtained. He only permitted maſs to 
. be-ſaid with a low voice in the churches, till theſe loſſes and da- 

mages could be eſtimated to the ſatisfaction of the parties. Certain 
barons were appointed to take an account of the claims“; and 
John was aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of the ſums, to which the 
clergy made their loſſes to amount. No leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand marks were demanded by the monks of Canterbury alone; 
twenty-three thouſand for the ſee of Lincoln*; and the King, 

finding theſe pretenſions to be infinite and endleſs, proffered the 
clergy the ſum of an hundred thouſand marks for a final ac- 
quittal. The clergy rejected the offer with diſdain; but the 
Pope, willing to favour his new vaſſal, whom he found zealous 
= in his declarations of fealty, and regular in paying the ſtipulated 
Lo tribute to Rome, directed his legate to accept of forty thouſand”. 
The iſſue of the whole was, that the biſhops and conſiderable 
abbots got reparation beyond what they had any title to de- 
mand: The inferior clergy were obliged to fit down contented 
with their loſſes* : And the King, after the interdict was taken 
off, renewed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, and by a new charter, 
ſealed with gold, his e of e and eee to the 


ſee of Rome - 


16% WHEN this vexatious affair was at laſt brought to a conclu- 
ſion, the King, as if he had nothing farther to attend to but 
triumphs and victories, went over to Poictou, which ſtill ac- 
knowledged his authority“; and he carried war into Philip's 
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7 Trivet, p. 160. Ann. Waverl. p. 138. © Brady's Append, Ne, 103, 104, 
„ Chron, Dunſt, vol, i. p. 64. i M. Paris, p. 173. Chron, Dunſt. vol. i. p. 62. 
* Ann. Waverl. p. 179. IM. Paris, p. 172. m Queen Eleanor 


died in 1203 or 1204. 
dominions. 


n 1 


-dominions. He beſieged a caſtle near Angiers; but. the ap- 


proach of princk Lewis, Philip's ſon, obliged him to raiſe the 


ſiege with ſuch precipitation, that he left his tents, machines, 


and baggage behind him; and he returned to England with diſ- 


grace. About the ſame time, he heard of the great and deci- 
ſive victory gained by the King of France at Bovines over the 
Emperor Otho, who had entered France at the head of 150,000 
Germans; a victory which eſtabliſhed for ever the glory of 
Philip, and gave full ſecurity to all his dominions. John could 
| therefore think henceforth of nothing farther, than of ruling 
peaceably his own kingdom; and his cloſe conjunction with the 
Pope, which he was determined at any price to maintain, en- 
ſured him, as he imagined, the certain attainment of that object. 
But the laſt and moſt grievous ſcene of this prince's misfortunes 
ſtill awaited him; and he was deſtined to paſs through a ſeries 


of more humiliating circumſtances than had ever yet fallen to the 


lot & any other monarch. 


THE introduction of the feudal law into England by William 
the Conqueror had much infringed the liberties, however im- 
perfect, enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxons in their antient govern- 
ment, and had reduced the whole people to a ſtate of vaſſalage 
under the King or barons, and even the greateſt part of them to 
a real ſtate of ſlavery. The neceſſity alſo of devolving great 
power into the hands of a prince, who was to maintain a mili- 
tary dominion over a vanquiſhed nation, had engaged the Nor- 
man barons to ſubmit to a more rigorous and abſolute authority, 
than that to which men of their rank, in other feudal govern- 
ments, were commonly ſubjected. The prerogatives of the 
crown, once raiſed to a high pitch, were not eafily reduced; and 


the nation, during the courſe of a hundred and fifty years, had 
Vor. II. 5 


N 


groaned 


XI. 
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of the barons. 
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looſen that ſentence till full reſtitution was made to the clergy of 


every thing taken from them, and ample reparation for all da- 
mages which they had ſuſtained *, He only permitted maſs to 
be-ſaid with a low voice in the churches, till theſe loſſes and da- 


mages could be eſtimated to the ſatis faction of the parties. Certain : 


barons were appointed to take an account of the claims“; and 
John was aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of the ſums, to which the 


_ clergy made their loſſes to amount. No leſs than twenty thou- 


ſand-marks were demanded by the monks of Canterbury alone; 


twenty-three thouſand for the ſee of Lincoln“; and the King, 
finding theſe pretenſions to be infinite and endleſs, proffered the 


clergy the ſum of an hundred thouſand marks for a final ac- 
quittal. The clergy rejected the offer with diſdain; but the 


Pope, willing to favour his new vaſſal, whom he found zealous 


in his declarations of fealty, and regular in paying the ſtipulated 
tribute to Rome, directed his legate to accept of forty thouſand ', 


The iſſue of the whole was, that the biſhops and conſiderable 
abbots got reparation beyond what they had any title to de- 


mand: The inferior clergy were obliged to ſit down contented 


1214. 


with their loſſes: And the King, after the interdict was taken 


off, renewed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, and by a new charter, 


ſealed with gold, his profeſſions of Homage and obedience to the 


| ſee of Rome . 


Wurr this vexatious affair was at laſt brought to a conclu- 
fon, the King, as if he had nothing farther to attend to but 
triumphs and victories, went over to Poictou, which ſtill ac- 


knowledged his authority“; and he Carried war into Philip's 


F Trivet, p. 160. Ann. Waverl. p- 178. 3 Brady's Append. Ne. 103, 104, 
„ Chron, Dunſt, vol, j. p. . NI. Paris, p. 173. Chron, Dunſt. vol. i. p. 62. 
* Ann. Waverl. p. 179. M. Faris, p. 172  ® QueenEleanor 


died in 1203 or 1204. 
dominions. 


: Per s He besiegen a caſtle near Ma ; but. the ap- 


proach of prince Lewis, Philip's ſon, obliged him to raiſe tage 


ſiege with ſuch precipitation, that he left his tents, machines, 
and baggage behind him; and he returned to England with diſ- 
grace. About the ſame time, he heard of the great and deci- 


five victory gained by the. King of France at Bovines over the 


Emperor Otho, who had entered France at the head of 150,000 


Germans; a victory which eſtabliſhed for ever the glory of 


Philip, and gave full ſecurity to all his dominions. John could 


therefore think henceforth of nothing farther, than of ruling 


peaceably his own kingdom; and his cloſe conjunction with the 
Pope, which he was determined at any price to maintain, en- 
ſured him, as he imagined, the certain attainment of that object. 
But the laſt and moſt grievous ſcene of this prince's misfortunes 
ſtill awaited him; and he was deſtined to paſs through a ſeries 
of more humiliating circumſtances than had ever yet fallen to the 
Tot of any other monarch. 


THz introduction of che feudal law into England by William 

the Conqueror had much infringed the liberties, however im- 
perfect, enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxons in their antient govern- 

ment, and had reduced the whole people to a ſtate of vaſſalage 

under the King or barons, and even the greateſt part of them to 
a real ſtate of ſlavery. The neceſſity alſo of devolving great 
power into the hands of a prince, who was to maintain a mili- 
tary dominion over a vanquiſhed nation, had engaged the Nor- 
man barons to ſubmit to a more rigorous and abſolute authority, 
than that to which men of their rank, in other feudal govern- 
ments, were commonly ſubjected. The prerogatives of the 


crown, once raiſed to a high pitch, were not eaſily reduced; and 
the nation, during the courſe of a hundred and fifty years, had 


* 
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CHAP. grodned under à tyranny, anknown'toall the Kingdomn founded: 


XI 


. the northern conquerors. Henry I. chat he might allure the 


1214 people to give an excluſion to his Elder brother Robert, had 
granted them a charter, favourable in many particulars to their 
 Jherties; Stephen had renewed chis grant; Henry II. had con- 
firmed it: But the conceſſions of all theſe Princes had ſtill re- 
mained without effect; and the ſame unlimited, at leaſt irregular. 
authority, continued to be exerciſed both by them and their- 
ſucceſſors. The only happineſs was, that arms. were never yet 
raviſhed from the hands of the barons and people: The nation, 

„„ great confederacy, might ſtill vindicate its liberties: And 
nothing was more likely, than the character, conduct, and for- 
tunes of the preſent ſovereign, to produce ſuch a general union 
and combination againſt him. Equally odious and contemptible, 
both in public and private life, he affronted the barons by his in- 
ſolence, diſhonoured their families by his gallantries, enraged 
them by his tyranny, and gave diſcontent to all ranks of men by 
his endleſs exactions and impoſitions . The effect of theſe law 
leſs praQiices had already appeared in the general demand made 

by the barons of a reſtoration of their privileges; and after he 
|” had reconciled himſelf to the Pope, by abandoning the indepen- 
dance of the kingdom, he appeared to all the world in ſo mean. 
a light, that they univerſally thought they might with Ny and. 
honour inſiſt upon their pretenſions. 


Bur nothing forwarded this confederacy ſo much as the con- 
currence of Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury; a man, whole | 
memory, though he was obtruded on the nation by a palpable 
incroachment of the ſee of Rome, ought always to be reſpected 


o Chron, Mailr, p. 188. T. Wykes, p. 36. Ann, Waverl. p. 181. W. Heming. 


P 557. 
3 
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by the Engliſh. This prelate, eder he was FORAY by the CHAP, 


XI, 
generoſity of his nature and his affection to public good; or had Ay 
-entertained an animoſity againſt John, on account of the long 1214. 


oppoſition made by that prince to his election; or thought, that 
an acquiſition of liberty to the people would ſerve to increaſe and 
ſecure the privileges of the church; had formed the plan of re- 
forming the government, and had prepared the way for that great 
innovation, by inſerting thoſe ſingular clauſes above-mentioned | 
in the oath, which he adminiſtered to the King, before he would 
abſolve him from the ſentence of excommunication. Soon after, 
ina private meeting of ſome principal barons at London, he 
ſhowed them a copy of Henry 1.'s charter, which, he ſaid, he had 
happily found in a monaſtery; and he exhorted them to inſiſt 
on the renewal and obſervance of it; The barons ſwore, that 
they would ſooner loſe their lives than depart from ſo reaſonable 
_ demand. The confederacy began now to ſpread wider, and 
to comprehend almoſt all the barons of England; and a new and 
more numerous meeting was ſummoned by Langton at St. Ed- 
mondſbury, under colour of devotion. He again produced to 
the aſſembly the old charter of Henry; renewed his exhortations 
of unanimity and vigour in the proſecution of their purpoſe; 
and repreſented in the ſtrongeſt colours the tyranny to which 
they had fo long been ſubjected, and from which it now behoved 
them to free themſelves and their poſterity *. The barons, in- 
Hamed by his eloquence, incited by the ſenſe of their wrongs, 
and encouraged by the appearance of their power and numbers, 
ſolemnly took an oath before the high altar, to adhere to each 
other, to inſiſt on their demands, and to make endleſs war on 
the King, till he ſhould ſubmit to grant them, They agreed, 


November, 


0 M. Paris, p. 167. P M. Paris, p. 175. MI. Paris, p. 176. 
M 2 : that, 


2016 - 
6th tis 


' I5th January, 
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that, after the feſtival of Chriſtmas, they would prefer in a body 


their common petition; and in the mean time, they ſeparated, 
after mutually promiſing, that they would put themſelves in a 


poſture of defence, would inliſt men and purchaſe arms, and 


would ſupply their caſtles with the neceſſary proviſions. 


THe barons appeared in London on the day appointed; and 


demanded of the King, that, in conſequence of his own oath be- 


fore the primate, as well as in deference to their juſt rights, he 


would grant them a renewal of Henry? s charter, and a confir- 


mation of the laws of St. Edward. The King, alarmed with 


their zeal and unanimity, as well as with their power, required 


a delay; promiſed, that at the feſtival of Eaſter, he would give 


them a poſitive anſwer to their petition; and offered them the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, and the earl of 
Pembroke, the Mareſchal, as ſureties for his fulfilling this en- 


gagement. The barons accepted of the WER, and peaceably 
returned | to > their caſtles. 


' DvRiNG this interval, John, in order to break or ſubdue tlie 


league of his barons, endeavoured to avail himſelf of the eccle- 


ſiaſtical power, of whoſe influence he had, from his own recent 
misfortunes, had fiich fatal experience. He granted to the 
clergy acharter, abandoning for ever that important prerogative, 
for which his father and all his anceſtors had zealouſly contended; 


yielding to them the free election on all vacancies; reſerving 
only the power to iſſue a conge d'elire, and to ſubjoin a confir- 
mation of the election; and declaring, that, if either of theſe 


were with-held, the choice ſhould nevertheleſs be deemed juſt | 


a M. Paiis, p. 176. M. Weſt, p. 2 z.! 
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vol. i. P. 197. 
P. 27 M. Weſt, P. 273. 


ritorious engagement . 


e WT. 


© Rymer, vol. i. p. 200. 
*:Rymer, vol, i. p. 184. 


and valid'. He made a vow to lead an army into Paleſtine 
againſt the infidels, and he took on him the croſs; in hopes, that 
he ſhould receive from the church that protection, which ſhe 
tendered to every one that had entered into this ſacred and me- 
And he ſent to Rome his agent, 
William de Mauclerc, in order to appeal to the Pope againſt 


the tyranny of his barons, and procure him a favourable 
fentence from that powerful tribunal". 


not negligent on their part- in- endeavouring to engage the 
Pope in their intereſts : They diſpatched Euſtace de Veſcie to 
Rome; laid their caſe before Innocent as their feudal lord ; and 
petitioned him to interpoſe his authority with the King, and 
oblige him to reſtore and confirm all their owes and | undoubted ” 


The barons alſo were 


INNOCENT beheld with regret the diſturbances which had : 
ariſen 1 in England, and was much inclined to favour John i in his 
pretenſions. He had no other hopes of retaining and extending 
his newly acquired ſuperiority over that kingdom, but by ſup- 
porting ſo baſe and degenerate a prince, who was willing to ſa- 
crifice every conſideration to his preſent ſafety; ; and he foreſaw, , 

that, if the adminiſtration fell into the hands of theſe gallant and - 
high-ſpirited barons, they would vindicate the honour, liberty, 
and independance of the nation, with the lame ardour which 
they now exerted in defence of their own. 
therefore to the prelates, to the nobility, and to the King him- 
ſelf. He exhorted the firſt to employ their good offices in con- 
ciliating peace between the contending Parties, and + putting an 


He wrote letters 


Trivet, p. 162. T. Wykes, 
* Ibid. 


end 
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end to civil diſcord: To the ſecond, he expreſſed his diſapproba- 
tion of their conduct in employing force to extort conceſſions 


from their reluctant ſovereign: The laſt, he adviſed to treat his 


nobles with grace and indulgence, and to grant them ſuch of 


their demands as ſhould appear juſt and reaſonable ?, 


*”. 


THE dares eaſily ſaw, from the tenor of theſe kwrs, that 


they muſt lay their account of having the Pope, as well as the 


King, for their adverſary ; but they had already advanced too 
far to recede from their pretenſions, and their paſſions were fo 
deeply engaged, that it exceeded even the power of ſuperſtition 


itſelf any longer to controul them. They alſo foreſaw, that the 
thunders of Rome, when not ſeconded by the efforts of the 


Engliſh eccleſiaſtics, would be of ſmall avail againſt them; and 
they perceived, that the moſt conſiderable of the prelates, as well 


-as all the inferior clergy, profeſſed the higheſt approbation of 


their cauſe. Beſides, that theſe men were ſeized with the na- 


tional paſſion for laws and liberty; | bleſſings, of which they 
themſelves expected to partake ; there concurred very powerful 
| cauſes to looſen their devoted attachment to the apoſtolic ſee. It 
appeared from all the late uſurpations of the Roman pontiff, 
that he pretended to reap alone all the advantages accruing from 


that victory, which, under his banners, though at their own 


hazard, they had every where obtained over the civil magiſtrate, 
The Pope aſſumed a deſpotic power over all the churches : Their 


particular cuſtoms, privileges, and 1 immunities, were treated with 


diſdain: Even the canons of general councils were ſet aſide by 


his diſpenſing power: The whole adminiſtration of the church 


was centered in the court of Rome: All preferments ran of 


7 Rymer, vol. i. p. 196, 197. 
courſe 
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courſe in the fame channel: And the provincial clergy ſaw, at CHAP. 


leaſt felt, that there was a neceſſity of limiting theſe exorbitant 
protenſions. The legate, Nicholas, in filling thoſe numerous 
vacancies which had fallen in England during an interdict of 


fix years, had proceeded ; in the moſt arbitrary manner; and had 


paid no regard, in conferring dignities, to perſonal merit, to 
rank, to the inclination of the electors, or to the cuſtoms of the 


country. The Engliſh church was univerſally diſguſted; and 


Langton himſelf, though he owed his elevation to an ineroach- 
ment of the Romiſh ſee, was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in his high | 
office, than he became jealous of the privileges annexed to it, 


and formed attachments with the country ſubjected to his juriſ- 


diction. Thefe cauſes, though they opened ſlowly the eyes of 
men, failed not to produce their effect: They ſet bounds to the 


uſurpations of the papacy: The tide firſt ſtopped, and then 


turned againſt the ſovereign pontiff: And it is otherwiſe incon- 


ceivable, how that age, ſo prone to ſuperſtition, and fo ſunk in 


ignorance, or rather fo devoted to a ſpurious erudition, could 


Have eſcaped falling into an abſolute and total ſlavery under. the 


court of Rome.. 


ABOUT the time that the Pope's letters arrived in England, Inſurredlion 
the malcontent barons, on the approach of the feſtival of Eaſter, f the barons. 
when they were to expect the King's anſwer to their petitions, 
met by agreement at Stamford; and they aſſembled a force, con- 


fiſting of above 2000 knights, beſides their retainers and inferior 


perſons without number. Elated with their power, they advan- 


27th April. 
ced in a body to Brackley, within fifteen miles of Oxford, the 


place where the court then reſided; and they there received a 
meſſage from the King, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 


the 
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CHAP. the n of Pembroke, defiriag to know what thoſe liberties were 


XI. 


- which they ſo-zealouſly challenged from their ſovereign. They 


1215. 


24th May, 


delivered to theſe meſſengers a ſchedule, containing the chief 


articles of their demands; ; which was no ſooner ſhown to the 


King, than he burſt into a furious paſſion, and aſked why the 
* barons did not alſo demand of him his kingdom ? ſweating, 
that he would never grant them ſuch liberties as wn reduce. 


himſelf to n 


No ſooner were the confederated nobles informed of John's 
reply, than they choſe Robert Fitz- Walter their general, whom 
they called the Mareſchal of the army of God and of holy church ; 

and they-proceeded without farther ceremony to make war upon 
'the King. They beſieged the caſtle of Northampton during 


fifteen days, though without ſucceſs: The gates of Bedford 
caſtle were willingly opened to them by William Beauchamp, 
its owner: They advanced to Ware in their way to London, 


where they held a correſpondence with the principal citizens: 


They were received without oppoſition into that capital: And 
finding now the great ſuperiority of their force, they iſſued pro- 


dlamations, requiring the other barons to join them, and 
menacing them, in caſe of refuſal or delay, with committing de- 


vaſtation on their houſes and eſtates. In. order to ſhow them 
what they might expect from their proſperous arms, they made 
incurſions from London, and laid waſte the King's parks and 
palaces; and all the barons, who had hitherto carried the ſem- 


blance of ſupporting the royal party, were glad of this pretence 


to join openly a cauſe, which they always had ſecretly favoured, 


z M. Paris, p. 176. 
b M. Paris, p. 177. 


2 M. Paris, p. 177. Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 71. 
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only ſever: knights; and after trying ſeveral expedients to clude CAy 


the blow, after offering to refer all differences to the Pope alone, 
or to eight barons, four to be choſen by himſelf, and four by the 


IA I : V "gs 


_ II, 


nn rn found . at laſt . to an at diſ- 
cretion. 2 | | | 


| Tur OY of elections was ſecured to che clergy : The 
former charter of the King was confirmed, by which the neceſ- 
ſity of a royal conge d'elire and confirmation was ſuperſeded: 
All check upon appeals to Rome was removed, by the allowance 
granted every man to depart the kingdom at pleaſure: And the 
fines upon the clergy, for any offence, were ordained to be pro- 
portional to their lay eſtates, not to their eccleſiaſtical benefices. 


Tn privileges granted to the barons were either abatements 
in the rigors of the feudal law, or determinations in points 
which had been left by that law, or had become by practice, ar- 


© Rymer, vol. i i. p. 200. | 
2 " 


bitrary 


1218. 


A CONFER ENCE boriwedd the King arid the bats was b. . 
Ni at Runnemede, between Windſor and Staines; a place 
— which has ever ſince been extremely celebrated, on account of 
this great event. The two parties eneamped apart, like open 
enemies; and after a debate of a few days, the King, with a fa- 
cility ſomewhat ſuſpicious, ſigned and ſealed the charter which gth Jane, 
was required of him. This famous deed, commonly called the 

GREAT CHARTER, either granted or ſecured very important li- 
berties and privileges to every order of men in the kingdom; to 
"we dergy, to the een and to the people. 


Charta. 
iß th June, 


nr. 
XI. 


— 
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May and ese The reliefs of heirs — to a 


e military fee were aſcertained; an earl's and baron's at an hun- 
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relief: The King ſhall not fell his wardſhip : He ſhall leyy only 
reaſonable profits Ne the eſtate, without committing waſte or 
hurting the prope 


'dred marks, a knight's'at an hundred ſhillings. It-was ordained 


by the charter, that, if the heir be a minor, he ſhall, immediately 


upon his majority, enter upon his eſtate, without paying any = 


roperty : He ſhall uphold the caftles, houſes, mills, 
parks and ponds: N if he commit the guardianſhip of the 


eſtate to the ſheriff or any other, he ſhall previouſly oblige them 
to find ſurety to the ſame purpoſe 


poſe. - During the minority of a 
heran- while his lands are in wardſhip, and are not in his own 


poſſeſſion, no debt which he owes to the Jews ſhall bear any in- 
| tereſt. Heirs ſhall be married. without/ diſparagement; and 


before the marriage be contracted, the neareſt relations of the 
perſons ſhall be informed of! it. A widow, without paying any 
relief, ſhall enter upon her dower, the third part of her huſband's 
rents: She ſhall not be compelled to marry, ſo long as the chuſes 
to continue ſingle; ; ſhe ſhall only give ſecurity never to marry 


- without her lord's conſent. The King ſhall not claim the ward- 


ſhip of any minor, who holds lands by military tenure of a 
baron, on pretenee that he alſo holds lands of the crown, by | 


ſoccage or any other tenure. Scutages ſhall be eſtimated at the 
fame rate as in the time of Henry J.; and no ſcutage or aid, 


except in the three general feudal caſes, the King's captivity, 
the knighting his eldeſt ſon, and the marrying his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, ſhall be impoſed but by the great council of the kingdom ; 


the prelates, earls and great barons, ſhall be called to this great 


council, each by a particular writ; the leſſer barons by a general 


| ſummons of the ſheriff. The King ſhall not ſeize any baron's. 


land for a debt to the crown, if the baron poſſeſſes as many 
goods 


* 


* 0 K N. 


— us are flſicien to diſcharge the debt. Neo CLAP. i} f 
| man ſhall be obliged to perform more ſervice for his fee tha 
be is bound to by his tenure. No governor or conſtable af 

=_ a caſtle ſhall oblige any knight to give money for caſtle-guard, =» 

: | i he is willing to perform the ſervice in perſon, or by another 

| | able-bodied man; and if the knight be in che field himſelf, by 

the king! s command, he ſhall be exempt from all other ſervice. 

of this nature. No vaſſal ſhall be allowed to ſell ſo much of his 


= land as to NR en W een his 10 to 
MCAS 
Tuxer were the active articles which were e fol FO 7 id 


the intereſts of the barons; and had the charter contained nothing 
farther, national happineſs and liberty had been very little pro- 
moted by it, as it would only have tended to increaſe the power 

and independance of an order of men, who were already too 
powerful, and whoſe yoke might have become more heavy on 

he people than even that of an abſolute monarch. But the 
| barons, who alone drew and impoſed on the prince this memo- 

rable charter, were neceſſitated to inſert in it other clauſes of a 

more extenſive and more beneficent nature: They could not 
expect the concurrence of the people, without comprehending, 
together with their own, the intereſts of inferior ranks of men; 

and all proviſions, which the barons, for their own ſakes, were 
obliged to make, in order to enſure the free and equitable admi- | 
niſtration of juſtice, tended directly to the benefit of the whole 
community, The following w were the een clauſes of this 
nature. 


IT was ordained, that all the privileges and immunities above- 
mentioned, granted. to the barons againſt the King, ſhould be 
N 2 extended 
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 extendeil by the barons to their inferior vaſſals. The King 
bound himſelf not to grant any writ, empowering a bar 
| levy aids from his vaſſals, except in the three feudal cafes. One 
weight and one meaſure ſhall be eſtabliſhed aug the 
whole kingdom. 
buſineſs, without being expoſed to any arbitrary wills and rn 
| fitions: They and all free men ſhall be ee elke are 
the ee return to it at pleaſure. London, and all cities 
and burghs, ſhall preſerve their antient liberties, — 
and free e Aids ſhall not be required of them but by 
the conſent of the great council. No towns nor individuals 
ſhall be obliged to make or ſupport bridges but by antient cuſ- 
tom. The goods of every free man fhall be diſpoſed of according 
to his will: If he die inteftate, his heirs ſhall ſucceed'to them. 


+ N 
10 


No officer of the crown ſhall take any horſes, carts, or wood, 


without the conſent of the owner. The King's courts of 
jiuſtice ſhall be ſtationary, and ſhall no longer follow his perfor : 
They ſhall be open to every one; and juſtice ſhall no longer be 


'  . - bought, refuſed, or delayed by them. The ſheriffs thall be 


any fine be bereaved of his carts, ploughs, and implements of 


incapacitated to. hold pleas of the crown; and ſhall not put any 
perſon upon his trial, from rumour or ſuſpicion alone, but upon 
the evidence of lawful witneſſes. No freeman ſhalt be taken or 
impriſoned, or diſpoſſeſſed of his free tenement and liberties, or 
outlawed, or baniſhed, or any wiſe hurt or injured, unleſs by the 
legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land; and all 


—— 


who ſuffered otherwiſe in this or the two former reigns, ſhall 
be reſtored to their rights and poſſeſſions. | Every freeman ſhall 
be fined jn proportion to his fault; and no fine ſhall be levied 
on him to his utter ruin: Even a villain or ruſtic ſhall not by 


huſbandry. This was the only article calculated for the intereſts 
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Charter contain ſuch mitigations and explanations of the feudal 
law as. are very reaſonable. and equitable; and that the latter 


involve all the chief outlines of a legal government, and provi ide 
for the equal diſtribution of. juſtice, a free enjoyment of pro- 
perty; the great objects for which political ſociety was at firſt 


founded by men, which the people have a perpetual and una- 
lienable right to recal, and which no time, nor precedent, nor 
ſtatute, nor poſitive inſtitution, ought to deter them from keep- 
ing ever uppermoſt in their thoughts and attention, Though 
the proviſions made by this charter might, conformable to the 


genius of the age, be eſteemed too conciſe, and too bare of 
circumſtances, to maintain the execution of its articles, in oppO- 
ſition to the chicanery of lawyers, ſupported by the violence of 
power; time gradually aſcertained the ſenſe of all the ambiguous 


expreſſions; and thoſe generous barons, who firſt extorted this 


conceſſion, ſtill held their ſwords in their hands, and could turn 
| them againſt thoſe who dared, on. any pretence, to depart from 


the original ſpirit and meaning of the grant. It is now eaſy, 


from the tenor of this charter, to determine what thoſe laws. 


were of King Edward, which the Engliſh nation, during ſo 
many generations, ftill deſired, with ſuch an obſtinate perſeve- 


rance, to have recalled and. eſtabliſhed. They were theſe latter 
articles of Magna Charta; and che barons, who, at the begin- 
ning of theſe commotions, required the revival of the Saxon 
laws, undoubtedly thought; that they had. ſufficiently ſatisfied: 
the people by procuring them this conceſſion, which compre- 
nee the — objects to which they had ſo n aſpired. But 


what 


"I © To. pot rr that the Ras articles * the Great 
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what we are moſt to admire, is the prudence and moderation of 
' thoſe haughty nobles themſelves, who were enraged by injuries, 
inflamed by oppoſiti tion, and elated by a total victory over their 


I ſovereign. | They were contented, even in this plenitude of 


power, to depart 1 ſome articles of Henry I.'s charter, which 


they made the foundation of their demands, particularly from 
the abolition of wardſhips, fo important a point; and they ſeem 


to have been ſufficiently careful not to diminiſh too far the 


power and revenue of the crown. If they appear, therefore, to 


have carried other demands to too great a height, it can be 


aſcribed only to the faithleſs and tyrannical charaQter of the 


King himſelf, of which they had long had experience, and 
which, they foreſaw, would, if they provided no farther ſecurity, 
lead him ſoon to infringe their liberties, and recall his own con- 


ceſſions. This alone gave birth to thoſe other articles, ſeemingly 


exorbitant, which were' added as a Au for the ſafeguard of 
the Great Charter. eee eee 
Tun barons obliged the King to agree, that London ſhould 

remain in their hands, and the Tower be conſigned to the cuſtody 
of the primate, till the 1 5th of Auguſt next, or till the execution 
of the ſeveral articles of the great charter. The better to inſure 
the ſame end, he allowed them to chooſe five and twenty mem- 


bers from their own body, as conſervators of the public liberties ; 
and no bounds were ſet to the authority of theſe men either in 


extent or duration. If any complaint was made of a violation 


of the charter, whether by the King, juſticiaries, ſheriffs, or 


foreſters, any four of theſe barons might admoniſh the King to 


redreſs the grievance; and if ſatisfaction was not obtained, they 


: Rymer, vol. i. p. 201. Chron. Dunft. vol. i. p. 73 x 


could 


0G 4H 04; 


could aſſemble the whole council of twenty-five; who, in con- 


XI, 


junction with the great council, were empowered to compel him Cy 


to obſerve the charter, and, in caſe of reſiſtance, might levy war 


againſt him, attack his caſtles, and employ every kind of vio- 


lence, except againſt his royal perſon, and that of his Queen 
and children. All men, throughout the kingdom, were bound, 


under the penalty of confiſcation, to ſwear obedience to the five 
and twenty barons; and the freeholders of each county were to 
chooſe twelve knights, who were to make report of ſuch evil 


cuſtoms as required redreſs, conformably to the tenor of the 


Great Charter. The names of thoſe conſervators were the 


cearls of Clare, Albemarle, Gloceſter, Wincheſter, Hereford, Roger 


Bigod, earl of Norfolk, Robert de Vere, carl of Oxford, William 
Mareſchal the younger, Robert Fitz-Walter, Gilbert de Clare, 
Euſtace de Veſcey, Gilbert Delaval, . William de Moubray, 
Geoffrey de Say, Roger de Mombezon, William de Hunting- 
field, Robert de Ros, the conſtable of Cheſter, William de 
| Aubenie, Richard de Perci, William Malet, John Fitz-Robert, 
Wiltam de Lanvalay, Hugh de Bigod, and Roger de Mount- 


fichet*. Theſe men were, by this convention, really inveſted 


with the ſovereignty of the kingdom: They were rendered 
co-ordinate with the King, or rather ſuperior to him, in the 
exerciſe of the executive power: And as there was no circum- 
ſtance of government, which, either directly or indireQly, might 
not bear a relation to the ſecurity or obſervance of the great 
charter; there could ſcarce occur any incident, in which they 
might not lawfully interpoſe their authority. . 


e This. Bent a certain proof that the houſe of commons was not then in being ; ; other- 
wiſe the knights and burgeſſes fram the ſeveral counties. could have given in to the lords a 
lit of grievances, without any new election. | 
XM. Paris, p. 18 1. 
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- Jann: FIOOeY to ſubmit ty to all theſe cegiilations, 
| however injurious to majeſty: He ſent writs to all the ſheriffs, 
ordering them to conftrain every one to ſwear obedience to the 
twenty-five barons '; He diſmiſſed. all his foreign forces: He 
pretended, that his government was henceforth to run in a new 
tenor, and to be more indulgent to the liberty and independance 
of his people. But he only diſſembled, till he ſhould find a 
favourable opportunity of annulling all his conceſfions. The 


injuries and indignities, which he had heretofore ſuffered from 


the Pope and the King of France, as they came from equals or 
ſuperiors, ſeemed to make but ſmall ade on him: But the 
ſenſe of this perpetual and total ſubjection under his on rebel- 
lious vaſſals ſunk deep in his mind, and. he was determined, at 


all hazards, to throw off ſo ignominious a ſlavery. He grew 
ſullen, ſilent, and reſerved: He ſhunned the ſociety of his cour- 


tiers and nobles: He retired into the Ille of Wight, as if deſirous 
to hide his ſhame and confuſion; but in this retreat he medi- 


tated the moſt fatal vengeance againſt all his enemies. He 
ſecretly ſent abroad his emiſſaries to inliſt foreign ſoldiers, and to 
invite the rapacious Brabangons into his ſervice, by the proſpect 
of ſharing the ſpoils of England, and reaping the forfeitures of ſo 
many opulent barons, who had incurred the guilt of rebellion, 
by riſing in arms againſt him. And he diſpatched a meſſenger 


to Rome, in order to lay before the Pope the great charter, 
which he had been compelled to ſign, and to complain, before 


that tribunal, of the violence, which had been We upon 
him". 


: M. Paris, p. 182. 55 k M. Paris, p. 183. inn 
* M. Paris, p. 183. Chron. Dunſt, vol. i. p. 72. Chron. Mailr. p. 156. 8 
2 M. Paris, p. 2 Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. . 73. 
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the ſpiritual weapon was found upon trial to carry leſs force with 
it, than he had reaſon from his own experience to apprehend. 


of excommunication againſt the barons; and though he was 


. * Rymer, vol. i. p. 203, 204, 205, 208. M. Paris, p. 184, 185, 187. 


1 0 H N. 97 
. Inno CENT), ednfidering himſelf as feudal lord of the king- C TSF. p. 
dom, was incenſed at-the temerity of the barons, who, though Cw 


| they pretended to appeal to his authority, had dared, without ot a 


waiting for his conſent, to impoſe ſuch terms on a prince, who, 
by reſigning to the Roman pontiff his crown and independance, 
had placed himſelf immediately under the papal protection. He 


iſſued, therefore, a bull, in which, from the plenitude of his 


apoſtolic power, and from the authority, which God had com- 


mitted to him, to build and deftroy kingdoms, to plant and 
overthrow, he annulled and vacated the whole charter, as unjuſt 


in itſelf, as obtained by compulſion, and as derogatory to the 
dignity of the apoſtolic ſee. He prohibited the barons to exact 
the obſervance of it: He even prohibited the King himſelf to pay 


any regard to it: He abſolved him and his ſubjects from all 
oaths, which they had been conſtrained to take to that purpoſe: 
And he denounced a general ſentence of excommunication againſt 


every one, who ſhould perſevere i in maintaining ſuch treaſonable 
; and een pretenſions“. a 


THe King, as his foreign forces arrived along with this bull, Regensl of 


now ventured to take off the maſk; and, under ſanction of the **<<ivalwarse 


Pope s decree, recalled all the liberties, which he had granted to 
his ſubjects, and which he had ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve. But 
The primate refuſed to obey the Pope in publiſhing the ſentence 


cited to Rome, that he might attend a general council, there 
aſſembled, and was ſuſpended, on account of his diſobedience to 


Vol. II. . 8 7 the 
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the Pope, and his ſecret correſpondence with the King's 


enemies: Though a new and particular ſentence of excommu- 
nication was e denounced by name againſt the principal barons *; 

John ſtill found, that his nobility and people, and even his 
clergy, adhered to the defence of their liberties, and, to their 
combination againſt him: The ſword of his foreign INErcenaries 
was 18 he had to truſt to. for the reſtorgtion of * amabnety. N 


1 barons, os POO the great a hg to 1 
ha lulled into a fatal ſecurit 7, and to have taken no, rational 
- meaſures, in caſe of the introduction of a, foreign force, for 


re- aſſembling their armies. The King was from the firſt maſter 


zoth Nov. 


of the field; 5 and immediately laid ſiege to the caſtle of Rocheſter, 
which was obſtinately defended by William de Albiney, at the 
head of an hundred and forty. knights with their retainers, and 
was at laſt reduced by famine, John, irritated. with the reſiſt- 

ance, intended to have hanged the governo and all the garriſon; 

but on the repreſentation of William de Mauleon, who ſu ggeſted 5 
to him the danger of reprizals, he was contented to ſacrifice, in 
this barbarous manner, the inferior priſoners only. The cap- 
tivity of William de Albiney, the beſt. officer among the confe- 
derated: barons, was an irreparable loſs to their cauſe; and no 
regular oppoſition was thenceforth made to the progreſs of the 
royal arms. The ravenous and barbarous mercenaries, incited 


by a cruel and inraged prince, were let looſe againſt the eſtates, 


tenants, manors, houſes, parks of the barons, and ſpread devaſta- 
tion over the face of the kingdom. Nothing was ſeen but the 
flames of villages and caſtles reduced to-aſhes, the conſternation 
and 3 of the inbabitants, tortures exerciſed by the * 


r M. Paris, p. 189. 1 Rymert, vol. i. p. 211. M. Pari, p. 192. 
M. Paris, p. 187. | | | | 
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® | to make them reveal their concealed treaſures *, and reprizals no c HA p. N 6 
: | leſs barbarous, committed by the barons and their partizans on ww 
- the royal demeſnes, and on the eſtates of ſuch as ſtill adhered to 1215. 
the crown. The King marching through the whole extent of 
England, from Dover to Berwick, laid the provinces waſte on 
each ſide of him; and conſidered every eſtate, which was not his 
immediate property, as entirely hoſtile and the object of military 
execution. The nobility of the north in particular, who had 
own greateſt violence in the recovery of their liberties, and 
who, acting in a ſeparate body, had expreſſed their diſcontent 
even at the conceſſions made by the great charter; as they could 
expect no mercy, fled before him with their wives and families, 
and purchaſed the friendſhip of Alexander, the young . of 


Scots, 20 doing homage to him : 


THE ods, reduced to this deſperate extremity, and menaced Prince Leu is 
with the total loſs of their liberties, their properties, and their aha 
lives, employed a remedy no leſs deſperate; and making appli- 
cations to the court of France, offered to acknowledge Lewis, 
the eldeſt ſon of Philip, for their ſovereign; on condition, that 
he afforded them protection from the violence of their enraged 

prince. Though the ſenſe of the common rights of mankind, 
the only rights which are entirely indefeaſible, might have juſ- 
tified them in the depoſition of their King; they declined inſiſt- 
ing before Philip, on a pretenſion, which is commonly ſo 
unfavourable among ſovereigns, and which- ſounds harſhly in 
their royal ears. They affirmed, that John was incapable of 
ah to the crown, by reaſon of the attainder, paſſed upon 


* Chron. de Mailr, p. 190. 1 wWavell. p. 181. M. Weſt: p. 274, 275. 
t M. Paris, p. 190. W. Heming. p. 558. v Chron, de Mailr. p. 190. 
Heming. p. 558. XM. Weſt. p. 274 Knyghton, p. 2423. 
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him during his brother's reign; though that attainder had been 
reverſed, and Richard had even, by his laſt will, declared him 
his ſueceſſor. They pretended, that he was already legally 


depoſed by ſentence of the peers of France, on account of the a 


murder of his nephew; ; though that ſentence could not poſſibly 
regard any thing but his tranſmarine dominions, which alone 


| he held in vaſſalage to that crown. -On more plauſible grounds, 


they affirmed, that he had already depoſed himſelf by doing 


homage to the Pope, changing the nature of his ſovereignty, 


and reſigning an independant crown fog a fee under a foreign 
power. And as Blanche of Caſtile, the wife of Lewis, was 


deſcended: by her mother from Henry II. they maintained, 


though many other princes ſtood before her in the order of ſuc- 


ceſſion, that they had not ſhaken off the royal family | in a chooſing 


her huſband for their ſovereign. 
Pa LIP was extremely tempted to lay bold of the oh prize ; 
which was offered to him. The. Pope s legate menaced him 
with interdicts and excommunications, if he invaded the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, or attacked a Prince, who was under the im- 


mediate protection of the holy ſee?; but as Philip was aſſured 


of the obedience of his own — 4 his principles were changed 5 


with the conjunctures of the times, and he now undervalued as 


much all papal cenſures, as he formerly pretended to pay 


reſpect to them. His chief ſcruple was with regard to the fide- 


lity, which he might expect of the Engliſh barons in their 
new engagements, and the danger of entruſting bis ſon and heir 


into the hands. of men, who might, on any caprice or neceſſity, 


make peace with their native ſovereign, by ſacrificing a pledge 


of: {o myth value, He therefore exacted from the barons 


M. Paris, p. 191 M. Welt. p. 27% 7 
twenty» 


ne n 


twenty-five hoſtages of the moſt noble birth in the kingdom“; * 
and having obtained this ſecurity, he firſt ſent over a ſmall army 
to the relief of the confederates, and then more numerous forces, 
who arrived with Lews himſelf at their head. 


Tax firſt effect of the young prince's Sala in England 
was the deſertion of John's foreign troops, who, being moſtly 
levied in Flanders, and other provinces of France, refuſed to 
ſerve againſt the. heir of their monarchy *; The Gaſcons and 


Poictevins alone, who were ſtill John's ſubjects, adhered to his 


cauſe; but they were too weak to maintain that ſuperiority in 
the field, which they had hitherto ſupported againſt the confe- 
derated barons. Many conſiderable noblemen deſerted John's 


party, the earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, Warrene, Oxford, Albe- 
marle, and William Mareſchal the younger: His caſtles fell daily 


into the hands of the enemy: Dover was the only place, which, 
from the valour and fidelity of Hubert de Burgh, the governor, 
made reſiſtance to the progreſs of Lewis's arms: And the 


barons had the melancholy profpect of finally ſucceeding in their 


purpoſe, and of eſcaping the tyranny of their own King, by 
impoſing on themſelves and the nation a foreign yoke. But 
this union was of very ſhort duration between the French and 


Engliſh nobles; - and the imprudence of Lewis, who on every 


occaſion ſhowed too viſible a preference to the former, encreaſed 


chat jealouſy, which it was ſo natural for the latter to entertain 


in their preſent ſituation . The viſcount of Melun, too, it 18 
ſaid, one of his courtiers, fell fick at London, and finding the 


approaches of death, he ſent for fome of his friends among the 
_ Engliſh barons, and warning them of their danger, revealed 


* M. Paris, p. 193. Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 74. 2M. Paris, p. 195. 
> M, Paris, p. 198, Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. P. 75, 716. W. Heming. p. 959. 
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Lewis's ſeeret! intentions of exterminating them ain their fami- 
lies as traitors to their prince, and beſtowing their eſtates and 
dignities on his native ſubjects, in whoſe fidelity he could more 
reaſonably place confidence”. This ſtory, : whether true or falſe, 
was univerſally reported and believed; and concurring with 
other circumſtances, which rendered it credible, did an infinite 


pre) judice to the cauſe of Lewis. The earl of Saliſbury and other 


| noblemen deſerted again to John's party *; and as men eaſily 


change ſides in a civil war, eſpecially where their power 18 


Founded on an hereditary and independant authority, and is not 


derived from the opinion and favour of the people, the French 
prince had reaſon to dread a ſudden reverſe: of fortune. The 


| King was aſſembling a conſiderable army, with a view of fighting 


one great battle for his crown; but paſſing from Lynne to Lin- 
colnſhire, his road lay along the ſea-ſhore,,which.was,overflowed. 
at high water; and not chooſing the proper time for his journey, 
he loſt in the inundation all his carriages, treaſure, baggage, and 


regalia. The affliction of this diſaſter, and vexation from the 


Death 


diſtracted ſtate of his affairs, encreaſed the ſickneſs, under which 
he then laboured; and though he reached the caſtle of Newark, 


he was obliged to halt there, and his diſtemper ſoon after put an 


end. to his life, i in the forty-ninth year of his reign; and freed: 


the nation from the- dangers, to which it was. . expoſed, 


by his ſucceſs or his misfortunes. 


and character 


ol the King. 


ITI E nder of this prince is nothing but a complication of 
vices, equally mean and odious; ruinous to himſelf, and deftruc- 
tive to his people. Cowardice, inactivity, folly, levity, licen- 
tiouſneſs, ingratitude, treachery, tyranny, and-cruelty:; all theſe 


e Chron. Dun, ws i. p. 78. 
qualities 


. Paris, P. 109. B. Wel. p. 277. 


oY 4. n N. 


| qualiiies appear too bey! in the ſeveral inſtances of his life 
to give us room to ſulpect, that the diſagreeable picture has been 
anywiſe overcharged, by the prejudices of the antient hiſtorians. 
It is hard to ſay, whether his conduct to his father, his brother, 
his nephew, or his ſubjects was moſt culpable; or whether his 
erimes in theſe reſpects were not even exceeded by the baſeneſs, 
which appeared in his tranfactions with the King of France, the 
Pope, and the barons. His dominions, when they devolved to 
him by the death of his brother, were more extenſive than have 


ever, ſince his time, been ruled by any Engliſh monarch: But 


he firſt loſt by his miſconduct the flouriſhing provinces in France, 
the antient patrimony of his family: He ſubjected his king- 


dom to a ſhameful vaſſalage under the ſee of Rome: He ſaw the 


prerogatives of his crown diminiſhed by law, and ſtill more 
reduced by faction: And he died at laſt, when in danger of being 
totally expelled by a foreign power, and of either ending his 


fe miſerably in priſon, or ſeeking ſhelter as a 127755 from the 


purſuit of his enemies. 


THE prejudices xoainſt this prince were ſo violent, that he was 
believed to have ſent an embaſſy to the Miramoulin or Emperor 


of Morocco, and to have offered to change his religion and 
become Mahometan, in order to purchaſe the protection of that 
monarch. But though that ſtory is told us, on plauſible autho- 


rity, by Matthew Paris“, it is in itſelf utterly 1mprobable ; 
except, that there is nothing ſo incredible as may not become 


likely from. the folly and wickedneſs . 


Tun monks throw great reproaches on this prince for his 
impiety and even infidelity; and as an inſtance of it, they tell us, 
. char 
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that having, one Ck * a very fat ſtag, he exclaimed, | 


BY, ops How plump and well fed is this auimal ! and, yet I dare faear he 


never heard maſs*, This fally of wit, upon the uſual corpulency 
of the prieſts, more than all his enormous crimes and i ee 
made him 6's with them for an atheiſt. - 


Jo un left two legitimate ſons behind hw Henry, born on 
* firſt of October, 1207, and now nine years of age; and 
Richard, born on the ſixth of January, 1209; and three daugh- 
ters, Jane married to Alexander King of Scots; Eleanor married 
N firſt to William Mareſchal younger, earl of Pembroke, and then 
to Simon Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter; and Iſabella married to 
the Emperor, Frederic II. All theſe children were born to him 
by Ifabella of Angouleſme, his ſecond wife. His illegitimate 
children were numerous; but none of them were any wiſe diſtin= 
guiſhed. It was this King, who, i in the ninth year of his reign, 
firſt gave liberty by charter to the city of London, conferring on 


- - them the right of electing annually a mayor out of their own 


body, which was till now held for life. He gave the city alſo 
power to elect and remove their ſheriffs at pleaſure, and their 
common=-council-men annually. London Bridge was finiſhed | 
in this reign: The former bridge was of wood. Maud the 
* was s the firſt * built a ſtone bridge in England. % 


0 great was the fuperſtition of England during this period, 
that from the Conqueſt to 1210, the ſpace of 150 years, five 


hundred and fifty religious houſes were founded, which are five- 
ſevenths of the whole that exiſted at their diffolution *. : 


(s M Paris, p. 170. | | 3 Hiſtory of 8 vol. i. p. 108. 
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Origin of the Feudal W. u eudal government - 


of England ——The feudal = gr ig common 


Judicial poruer— Revenue of the crown Commerce—The 
Church Civil Laws—— Manners, 


HE feudal law is the chief foundation, both of the poli- 


the Normans in England. Our ſubject therefore requires, that 
we ſhould form a juſt idea of this law, in order to explain the 
ſtate, as well of that kingdom, as of all the other kingdoms of 
Europe, which, during thoſe ages, were governed by ſimilar 
inſtitutions. And though I am ſenſible, that J muſt here repeat 
many obſervations and reflections, which have been communi- 


cCated by others; yet, as every book, agreeably to the obſervation 
of a great hiſtorian *, ſhould be as compleat as poſſible within 


itſelf, and ſhould never refer, for any thing material, to other 


books, it will be neceſſary, in this place, to deliver a ſhort plan 
of that prodigious fabric, which, for ſeveral centuries, preſerved 


ſuch a mixture of liberty and oppreſſion, order and anarchy, 
ſtability and revolution, as was never em | in any other 


age or * other part of che world. 
LEſprit des Joix. Dr. Robertſon's hiſtory of Scotland. Dalrymple of feudal 
Tenures. Padre Paolo Hiſt. Conc. Trid. os 
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AFTER the northern nations ſubdued the provinces of the 
Roman empire, they were obliged to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, which might ſecure their conqueſts, as well againſt the 


revolt of their numerous ſubjects, who remained in the provinces, | 
as from the inroads of other tribes, who might be tempted to 
raviſh from them their new acquiſitions. The great change of 


circumſtances made them here depart from thoſe inſtitutions, 
which prevailed among them, while they remained in the foreſts 
in Germany; yet was it ſtill natural for them to retain, in their 
preſent ſettlement, as much of their antient cuſtoms as was com- | 


Py with their new ſituation, 5 


TRR German governments, being more a a confederacy of 
independant warriors, than a civil ſubjection, derived their prin- 


cipal force from many inferior and voluntary aſſociations, which 
individuals formed under a Particular head or chieftain, and 


which it became the higheſt point of honour to maintain with 


inviolable fidelity. The glory of the chieftain conſiſted in the 
number, the bravery, and the zealous attachment of his retain- 


ers: The duty of the retainers required that they ſhould accom- 
pany their chieftain in all wars and dangers, that they ſhould 
fight and periſh by his ſide, and that they ſhould eſteem his 
renown or his favour a ſufficient recompence for all their ſer- 
vices', The prince himſelf was nothing but a great chieftain, 


| who was choſen from among the reſt, on account of his ſuperior 


valour or nobility; and who derived his power from the volun- 


tary aſſociation or attachment of the other chieftains. 


3 


Wu N a tribe, governed by thoſe ideas, and actuated by 


thoſe principles, ſubdued a large territory, they found, that 


1 Tacit, de Mor, Germ, | 


though 
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though it was neceſſary to keep themſelves in a military poſture, 


they could neither remain united in a body, nor take up their —— 


quarters in ſeveral garriſons, and that their manners and inſti- 
tutions debarred them from uſing thoſe expedients; the obvious 


ones, which, in a like ſituation, would have been employed by a 
civilized nation. Their ignorance in the art of finances, and 


perhaps the devaſtations inſeparable from ſuch violent conqueſts, 
rendered it impracticable for them to levy taxes ſufficient for 


the pay of numerous armies; and their repugnance to a flaviſh 


ſubordination, with their attachment to rural pleaſures, made the 
life of the camp or garriſon, if perpetuated during peaceful 


times, extremely odious and diſguſtful to them. They ſeized, 


therefore, ſuch a proportion of the conquered lands as appeared 


neceſſary; they aſſigned a ſhare for ſupporting the dignity of | 


their prince and government; they diſtributed other parts, under 
the title of fiefs, to the chieftains; theſe made a new partition 

among their retainers; the expreſs condition of all theſe grants 
was, that they might be reſumed at pleaſure, and that the poſſeſ- 


ſor, ſo long as he enjoyed them, ſhould ftill remain in readineſs 
to take the field for the defence of the nation. And though the 


conquerors immediately ſeparated, in order to enjoy their new 
acquiſitions, their martial diſpoſition made them readily fulfil 
the terms of their engagement: They aſſembled on the firſt 
alarm; their habitual attachment to the chieftain made them 
willingly ſubmit to his command; and thus a regular military 


force, though concealed, lay always ready, to defend, on any 


emergence, the intereſt and honour of the community. 


WE are not to imagine, that all or even the greateſt Fart of 


the conquered lands was ſeized by the northern conquerors; or 
chat the whole of the land thus ſeized was ſub jected to theſe mili- 
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tary ſervices. This ſtppoſition is confuted by the hiſtory of 
all the nations on the continent. Even the idea given us of the 
German manners by the Roman hiſtorian, | may convince us, 
that that bold people would never have been contented with: 
ſo precarious a ſubſiſtence, or have fought to Procure eſtabliſn 


ments, which were only to continue during the good pleaſure of 


their ſovereign. Though the northern chieftains accepted of 


lands, which, being conſidered as a kind of military pay, might 


be reſumed at the will of the King or general; they: alſo took 
poſſeſſion of eſtates, which, being hereditary and independant, 


enabled them to maintain their native liberty, and ſupport, , 


Þ without court-favour, the honour of their m and family. 


| Progreſs of- 
the feudal 
. 


Bur there is a great difference, i in the conſequences, beten: 
the diſtribution of a pecuniary ſubſiſtence, and the aſſignment: 

of lands burdened with the condition of military ſerviee. The- 

delivery of the former at the weekly, monthly, or annual terms 


of payment, ſtill recalls the idea of a voluntary gratuity from: 
the prince, and reminds the ſoldier of the precarious tenure by - 


which he holds his commiſhon; But the attachment naturally 
formed with a fixed portion of land, gradually begets the idea of 
ſomething like property, and makes the poſſeſſor forget his 
dependant ſituation, and the condition which was at firſt annexed 


to the grant. It ſeemed equitable, that one who had cultivated 


and ſowed a field, ſhould reap the harveſt: Hence fiefs, which 
were at firſt entirely precarious, were ſoon made annual. A, 
man, who had employed his money in building, planting, or 
other improvements, expected to reap the fruits of his labour or. 
expence: Hence they were next granted during a term of years. 


It would be thought hard to expel a man from his poſſeſſions, 
who had always done his aut. and performed the conditions on 
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which he originally received them : Hence the chieftains, in a Appendix 
ſubſequent period,, thought themſelves entitled to demand the Lv 
enjoyment of their feudal lands during life. It was found, that 

a man would, in battle, hazard his life more willingly, it aſſured, 
that his family ſhould inherit his poſſeſſions, and ſhould not be 
expoſed by his death to want and poverty: Hence fiefs were 
made hereditary in families, and deſcended, during one age, to 
the ſon; then to the grandſon, next to the brothers, and after-- 
wards to more diſtant relations”. The idea of property ſtole in 
gradually upon that of military pay; and each century made ſome- 
ſenſible addition to the ſtability of fiefs and tenures. 


0:2 END Tx 1% 
0 een 


IN all theſe ſucceſſive acquiſitions, the chieftain was ſupported 
by his vaſſals; who, having originally a ſtrong connexion with- 
him, augmented by the conftant intercourſe of good offices, and. 
by the friendſhips ariſing from neighbourhood and dependance, 
were inclined to follow their leader againſt all his enemies, and 
| voluntarily, i in his private quarrels, pay him the ſame obedience, 
to which by their tenure they were bound in foreign wars. 
While he daily advanced new pretenſions to ſecure the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his ſuperior fief, they expected to find the ſame advantage 
in acquiring ſtability to their ſubordinate ones; and they zea- 
louſly oppoſed the intruſion of a new lord, who would be inclin- 
ed, as he was fully intitled, to beſtow the poſſeſſion | of their 
lands on his own favourites and retainers. 'The authority of 
the ſovereign gradually decayed ; and the nobles, fortified each 
in his own territory by the attachment of his vaſſals, became too 
powerful to be expelled by an order from the throne; and he 
cured by law what he had at firſt acquired by uſurpation. 


= Lib. Feud. lib, 1. tit. 1, | 
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-DvurinG this precarious ſtate of the ſupreme power, a diffe- 
of territory which were ſubjected to the feudal tenures, and thoſe 


which were poſſeſſed by an allodial or free title. Though the 
latter poſſeſſions. had at firſt been eſteemed infinitely preferable, 


they were ſoon found, by the progreſſive changes introduced into 
public and private law, to be of a much inferior condition to the 
former. The poſſeſſors of a feudal territory, united by a regu- 


lar ſubordination under one chieftain, and by the mutual attach- 


ments of the vaſſals, had the ſame advantages over the proprie- 


tors of the other, which a diſciplined army enjeys over a diſ- 


perſed multitude; and were enabled to commit with impunity 


all injuries on their defenceleſs neighbours. Every one, there- 


fore, haſtened to ſeek that protection which he found ſo neceſ- 


ſary; and each allodial proprietor, reſigning his poſſeſſions into 


the hands of the King, or of ſome nobleman reſpected for power 
or valour, received them back with the condition of feudal ſer- 


vices”, which, though a burden ſomewhat grievous, brought 
him ample compenſation, by connecting him with the neigh- 


bouring proprietors, and placing him under the guardianſhip of 


a potent chieftain. The decay of the political government thus 
neceſſarily occaſioned the extenſion of the feudal : The king- 
doms of Europe were univerſally divided into baronies, and theſe 
into inferior fiefs: And the attachment of vaſſals to their chief- 
tain, which was at firſt an eſſential part of the German manners, 
was ſtill ſupported by the ſame cauſes from which it atfirſt aroſe; 
the neceſſity $f mutual protection, and the continued intercourſe, 


between the head and the members, of benefits and ſervices. 


BU r hs was nat he circumſtance, which corroborated theſe 
feudal dependances, and tended to connect the vaſſals with their 


a Marculf, Form. 47. apud Lindenbr, p. 1238. 5 
7 ſuperior 
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ſuperior lord by an indiſſoluble bond of union. The northern Appe 
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conquerors, as well as the more early Greeks and Romans,. 


embraced a policy, which is unavoidable to all nations that have 
made ſlender advances in refinement; and they every where 
united the civil juriſdiction with the military power. Law, in 
its commencement, was not an intricate ſcience, and was more 
governed by maxims of equity, whieh ſeem obvious to common 
ſenſe, than by numerous and ſubtile principles, applied to a variety 

of caſes by profound reaſonings from analogy. An officer, 
though he had paſſed his life in the field, was able to determine 
all legal controverſies which could occur within the diftrict com- 
mitted to his charge; and his deciſions were the moſt likely to 
meet with a prompt and ready obedience, from men who reſpect- 
ed his perſon, and were accuſtomed to act under his command. 
The profit ariſing from. puniſhments, which were then chiefly 
pecuniary, was another reaſon for his deſiring to retain the judi- 
cial power; and when his fief became hereditary, this authority, 
Which was eſſential to it, was alſo tranſmitted to his poſterity. 
Ihe counts and other magiſtrates, whoſe power was merely official, 


were tempted, in imitation of the feudal lords, whom they reſem- _ 
bled in ſo many particulars, to render their dignity perpetual and 


hereditary ; and in the decline of the regal power, they found no 
difficulty to make good their pretenſions. After this manner, 


the vaſt fabric of feudal ſubordination became quite ſolid and 


comprehenſive; it formed every where an eſſential part of the 
political conſtitution; and the Norman and other barons, who 


followed the fortunes of William, were ſo accuſtomed to it, that 


they could ſcarce form ed idea of any other enen of civil 
government *. 


o The ideas of the feudal government were fo rooted, that even lawyers, in thoſe ages, 


could not form a notion of any other conſtitution. Regnum, (ſays Bracton, lib. 2, cap. 34.) 
guod ex comitatibus & baronibus dicitur efſe conſtitutum. 
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Tarr Saxons, who conquered Egtahd, as they exterminated 
the antient inhabitants, and were ſecured by the ſea againſt new 
invaders, found it leſs requiſite to maintain themſelves in a mili- 


tary poſture; and the quantity of land which they annexed to 

-offices, ſeems. to- have been of ſmall value; and for that reaſon 
continued the longer in its original ſituation, and was always poſ- 
ſeſſed during pleaſure hy thoſe entruſted with the command. 


"Theſe conditions were too precarious to ſatisfy the Norman. 


-chieftains, who enjoyed more independant! poſſeſſions and juriſ- 


dictions in their own country ; and William was obliged, in the 


new diſtribution of land, to copy the tenures, which were now | 


become univerſal on the continent. England of a ſudden became 


a feudal kingdom“; and received all the advantages, and was 


The feudal 


government 


_ of England, 


Smith de Rep. lib. 3, cap. 10. 


expoſed to all the i inconveniencies, incident to that oo of civil 


polity. 


Ac CORDING to the b of Us. feudal I the King 
was the ſupreme lord of the landed property ; and all poſſeſſors, 


3 


who enjoyed the fruits or revenue of any part of it, held thoſe 


privileges, either mediately or immediately, of him; and their 
property was conceived to be, in ſome degree, conditional *, The 
land was ſtill apprehended to be a ſpecies of benefice, which was 
the original conception of a feudal property; and the vaſſal 
owed, in return for it, ſtated ſervices to his baron, as thi baron 
Himſelf did for his land to the crown. The vaſſal was obliged 
to defend his baron in war; and the baron, at the head of his 
vaſſals, was bound to fight in defence of the King and kingdom. 


But beſides theſe military ſervices, which were caſual, there were 


others impoſed of a civil nature, which were more conſtant and 
perpetual. 


Coke Comm. on Lit, p. 1, 2. ad ſect. 1. | 1 Somner of Gavelk. p. 109. 


THE 


Ar P E N D 1 xX n. 


ITI HE defer nations s had no > ies that any man, trained up 
to honour, or enured to arms, was ever to be governed, without 
his own conſent, by the abſolute will of another; or that the 


adminiſtration of Juſtice was ever to be exerciſed by the pri- 


vate opinion of any one magiſtrate, without the concurrence 


of ſome. other perſons, whoſe intereſt might induce them to 
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check his arbitrary and iniquitous deciſions. The King, there- 


fore, when he found it neceſſary to demand any ſervices of his 


barons or chief tenants, beyond what was due by their tenures, 
was obliged to aſſemble them, in order to procure their conſent : : 


And when it was neceſſary to determine any controverſy among 


the barons themſelves, the queſtion muſt be diſcuſſed in their pre- 


the civil ſervices of the ancient barons; and theſe implied 


ſence, and be decided according to their opinion or advice. In 
theſe two circumſtances of conſent and advice, conſiſted ch iefly 


all the conſiderable incidents of governments. In one view, the 


barons regarded this attendance as their principal privilege; in 


another, as a grievous burden. That no momentous affairs 
could be tranſacted without their conſent and advice, was in 


general eſteemed the great ſecurity of their poſſeſſions and dig- 
nities; but as they reaped no immediate profit from their atten- 


power; and was pleaſed both that the call for that duty ſhould 


dance at court, and were expoſed to great inconvenience and 
charge by an abſence from their own. eſtates, every one was 
glad to exempt himſelf from each particular exertion of this 


ſeldom return upon him, and that others ſhould undergo the 
burden in his ſtead. The King, on the other hand, was 


uſually anxious, for ſeveral reaſons, that the aſſembly of the 
| barons ſhould be full at every ſtated or caſual time of meeting: 


This attendance was the chief badge of their ſubordination to his 


crown, and drew them from that independance which they were 
Vor, II. 3 


— 


apt 
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apt to affect in their own. caſtles and manors; and where the 


meeting was thin or ill attended, its determinations, had leſs 
authority, and were not followed * ſa e an obedience from 


T5 . whole community. | 


TI R aſd nia the his with the barons in their courts as with 
the King in the ſupreme council of the nation. It was requiſite 
to aſſemble the vaſſals, in order to determine by their vote any 
queſtion which regarded the barony; and they fat along with 


the chieftain in all trials, whether civil or criminal, which oc- 
curred within the limits of their juriſdiction. They were bound 
to pay ſuit and ſervice at the court of their baron; and as their 
tenure was military, and conſequently honourable, they were 
admitted into his ſociety, and partook of his friendſhip. Thus, 
a kingdom was only conſidered as a great barony, and a barony 
as a ſmall kingdom. The barons were peers to each other in 
the national council, and, in ſome degree, companions to the 


King: The vaſſals were peers 'to each other in | the court of 


ONT; and gone to their baron . 


Bur though this veſemnblarice ſo far PII place, the vaſſals, by 
the natural courſe of things, univerſally, in the feudal conftitu- 


tions, fell into a greater ſubordination under the baron, than the 


baron himſelf under his ſovereign; and theſe governments had a 
neceſſary and infallible tendency to augment the power of the 
nobles. The great chieftain, reſiding in his country-ſeat or caſtle, 
which he was commonly allowed to fortify, loſt, in a great mea- 
ſure, his connexion or acquaintance with the prince; and added 
every day new force to his authority over the vaſſals of the 


Du Cange Gloſt. in verb. Par, Cujac. Commun, i in Lib, Feud, lib. I. tit. p. 18. 
8 Glofl, i in verb, 
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barony. They ia from him education in all military 
| exerciſes: His hoſpitality invited them to live and enjoy ſociety 
in his hall: Their leiſure, which was great, made them perpe- 
tual retainers on his perſon, and partakers of his country ſports 
and amuſements: 'They had no means of gratifying their ambi- 


tion but by making a figure in his train: His favour and coun- 


tenance was their greateſt honour : His diſpleaſure expoſed them 
to contempt and ignominy : And they felt every moment the 
neceſſity of his protection, both in the controverſies which 
occurred with other vaſlals, and what was more material, in the 
daily inroads and injuries which were committed by the neigh- 
bouring barons. - During the time of general war, the ſovereign, 
who marched at the head of his armies, and was the great pro- 


tector of the ſtate, acquired always ſome acceſſion to his autho- 


rity, which he loſt during the intervals of peace and tranquillity : 
But the looſe police incident to the feudal conſtitutions, main- 
tained a perpetual, though ſecret hoſtility, between the ſeveral 


members of the ſtate; and the vaſſals found no other means of 
ſecurity againſt the injuries to which they were continually 


expoſed, but by cloſely adhering to their chieftain, and nog 
into a ſubmiſſive dependance upon him. 


Ir the feudal government was ſo little favourable to the true 
| liberty even of the military vaſſal, it was ſtill more deſtructive 


15 


1 
II. 


— 
* 1 


of the independance and ſecurity of the other members of the 


ſtate, or what in a proper ſenſe we call the people. A great part 
of them were ſerfs, and lived in a ſtate of abſolute ſlavery or 
villainage: The other inhabitants of the country paid their 
rent in ſervices which were in a great meaſure arbitrary, and 
they could expect no redreſs of injuries in a court of barony 
from men who thought they had a right to oppreſs and tyran- 


Q 2 LL | l 


op" 
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nize over them: The towns were ſituated either within the 


demeſnes of the King, or the lands of the great barons, and 


were almoſt entirely ſubj ected to the abſolute will of their 
maſter. The languiſhing ſtate of commerce kept the inhabi- 
tants poor and contemptible ; and the political inſtitutions were 
calculated to render that poverty perpetual. The barons and 


gentry, living in ruſtic plenty and hoſpitality, gave no encon- 


ragement to the arts, and had no demand for any of the more 
elaborate produce of manufaQures*: Every profeſſion was held 
in contempt but that of arms: And if any merchant or manu- 


facturer roſe by induſtry and frugality to a degree of opulence, 


he found himſelf but the more expoſed to injuries, from the 


envy and avidity of the — nobles. 


TuxSE concurring auen gave the "NEE" governments ſo 
ſtrong a bias towards ariſtocracy, that the royal authority was 


extremely eclipſed i in all the European ſtates; and, inſtead of 


dreading the growth of monarchical power, we might rather 


expect, that the community would every where crumble into 


ſo many independant baronies, and loſe the political union by 


which they were cemented. In elective monarchies, the event 


was commonly anſwerable to this expectation; and the barons, 


gaining ground on every vacancy of the throne, raiſed them 


ſelves almoſt to a ſtate of ſovereignty, and ſacrificed to their 
power both the rights of the crown and the liberties of the 


| people. But hereditary monarchies had a principle of autho- 


1 Cambden gives an inſtance of the homely manners of this age, from the tenure of cer- 
tain lands held of William the Conqueror by William de Aileſbury, who was obliged to find 


| litter for the King's bedchamber, whenever he ſhould come thither. There is mention 


of a like charter in | the reign of Edward II, See Anderſon' s Hiſtory of Commerce, 
5. 112. | 


rity, 
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rity, which was not ſo eaſily brd; and there were ſeveral 4 ppendix 
cauſes, which ſtill maintained a Wn of influence in the hands 


of the OS 


Tux greateſt 185 could never loſe view entirely of thoſe 
principles of the feudal conſtitution, which bound him, as a 


vaſſal, to ſubmiſſion and fidelity towards his prince ; becauſe he 
was every moment obliged to have recourſe to thoſe principles, 


in exacting fidelity and ſubmiſſion from his own vaſſals. The 
leſſer barons, finding that the annihilation of royal autho- 
rity left them expoſed without protection to the inſults 
and injuries of more potent neighbours, naturally adhered to the 
crown, and promoted the execution of general and equal laws. 
The people had ſtill a ſtronger intereſt to deſire the grandeur of 
the ſovereign; and the King, being the legal magiſtrate, who 
ſuffered by every internal convulſion or oppreſſion, and who 
regarded the great nobles as his immediate rivals, aſſumed the 


ſalutary office of general guardian or protector of the commons. 


Beſides the prerogatives with which the law endowed him; his 
large demeſnes and numerous retainers rendered him, in one 
ſenſe, the greateſt baron of his kingdom; and where he was 
poſſeſſed of perſonal vigour and ability (for his ſituation requi- 
red theſe advantages) he was commonly able to preſerve his 


authority, and maintain his ſtation as head of the community, 


and the chief fountain of law and juſtice. 


Tux firſt Kings of the Norman race were favoured by another 
circumſtance, which preſerved them from the encroachments of 
their barons. They were generals of a conquering army, which 
was obliged to continue in a military poſture, and to maintain 
great ſubordination under their leader, in order to ſecure them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves from the weh of the numerous natives, whom they had 


; bereaved of all their properties and privileges. But though this 


circumſtance ſupported the authority of William and his imme- 


| diate ſucceſſors, and rendered them extremely abſolute, it was loſt 


as ſoon as the Norman barons began to coaleſce with the nation, 
to acquire a ſecurity in their poſſeffions, and to fix their influ 
ence over their vaſſals, tenants, and ſlaves. And the immenſe 


fortunes, which the Conqueror had beſtowed on his chief cap- 


tains, ſerved to ſupport their hene and make chem for- 


midable to the ſovereign. 


He gave, for inſtance, to Hugh de Abrincis, his ſiſter's ſon, 
the whole county of Cheſter, which he erected into a palatinate, 
and rendered by his grant almoſt independant of the crown. 
Robert carl of Mortaigne had 973 manors and lordſhips : Allan 
earl of Brittany and Richmond, 442: Odo, biſhop of Baieux, 


| 439": Geoffrey, biſhop of Coutance, 280*: Walte r Giffard, 


earl of Buckingham, 107”: William, earl Warrenne, 298, 
beſides 28 towns or hamlets in Yorkſhire* : Todenei, 8 1“: Roger 


Bigod, 123*: Robert, earl of Ewe, 119*: Roger Mortimer, 


132, beſides ſeveral hamlets*: Robert de Stafford, 1 30*: Walter 


de Eurus, earl of Saliſbury, 46*: Geoffrey de Mandeville, 1185: 


Richard de Clare, 1 71: Hugh de Beauchamp, 47: Baldwin de 


Ridvers, 164 *: Henry de Ferrers, 222 : William de Percy, 


t Cambd, in Cheſh. Spel. Gloſſ. in verb. Comes Palatinns, 


u Brady's Hiſt, p. 198, 200. x Order. Vital. 

Y Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 60. from Domeſday-book. ; Ad. p. 74. 

2 Id. p. 111, 112. | 140. p. 13 -1 . 

4 Jd. p. 138. e Id. p. 156. £1d.p. th. 

8 Dugd. Bar. vol, i. p. 200. from Domeſday- book. b Id. p. 207. 
"LL Id. p. 254- | IId. p. 257. 


avid; P E. N D 1X I. 


: 119" * Norman SAT: 33. Sir Henry Spelman computes, | 
that in the large county of Norfolk, there were not, in the Con- 


queror's time, above fixty- fix proprietors of land *. Men, poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch princely revenues and juriſdictions, could not long 


be retained in the rank of ſubjects. The great earl Warrenne, 
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in a ſubſequent reign, when he was queſtioned concerning his 


right to the lands which he poſſeſſed, drew his ſword, which he 
produced as his title; adding that William the Baſtard did not 
conquer the kingdom himſelf; but that the barons, and his 


anceſtor among the reſt, were joint adventurers in the enter- 
* N 


Tux ſupreme legiſlative power of England was lodged in 
the King and great council, or what was afterwards called the 
parliament. It is not doubted but the archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
moſt conſiderable abbots were conſtituent members of this coun- 


cil. They fat by a double title: By preſcription, as having 


always poſſeſſed that privilege, through the whole Saxon period, 
from the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity; ; and by their right 
of baronage, as holding of the King in capite by military ſer- 
vice. Theſe two titles of the prelates were never accurately 
diſtinguiſhed. When the uſurpations of the church had riſen 


to ſuch a height, as to make the biſhops affect a ſeparate domi- | 
nion, and regard their ſeat in parliament as a degradation of 
their epiſcopal dignity; the King inſiſted, that they were barons, 
and on that account, 8 by the general principles of the 


= Dugd. Bar. vol. i, p. 269, from Domeſday: book. 


» Id. p. 369. It is Lade that this family of d'Arcy, ſeems to be the only male . 


deſcendants of any of the Conqueror's barons now remaining among the peers, Lord 
Holderneſſe is the heir of that amily, 


_ © Spel, Gloſſ. in verb. Dome/day. 
F Dug. Bar. vol, i. p. 79. Id. Origenes Jarkdiclales, $; p. I 3. 


feudal 


The feudal 
Parliament, 
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feudal . to attend on him i in his great cole Vet there 
ſtill remained ſome practices, which ſuppoſed their title to be 


derived merely from antient poſſeſſion: When a biſhop was 
elected, he ſat in parliament before the King had made him 


reſtitution of his temporalities; and during the vacancy of a 
fee, the guardian of the ſpiritualities was omar to attend 


alon 8 with the r 


Th E barons were e conſtituent part of the great coun- 
cil of the nation. Theſe held immediately of the crown by a 


military tenure: They were the moſt honourable members of 
the ſtate, and had a right to be conſulted 1 in all public delibera- 
tions: They were the immediate vaſſals of the crown, and owed 
as a ſervice their attendance in the court of their ſupreme lord. 
A reſolution, taken, without their conſent, was likely to be but 


ill executed: And no determination of any cauſe or controverſy 
among them had any validity, where the vote and advice of the 


' whole body did not concur. The dignity of earl or count was 


official and territorial, as well as hereditary ; and as all the earls 
were alſo barons, they were conſidered as military vaſſals of the 


crown, were admitted in that capacity into the general council, 


and formed the moſt honourable and powerful braneh of it. 


\ 


Bur there was another claſs of the immediate military tenants 
of the crown, equally numerous with the barons, the tenants 


in capite by knights ſervice; and theſe, however inferior in 


power or property, held by a tenure, which was equally honour- 
able as that of the others. A barony was commonly compoſed 


of ſeveral knights fees: And Hough the number 3 not to 


1 Spel. Gloſſ. in verb. Baro. 


have 


have ph aud aclined, feldom. confiſted of leſs than forty 


 hydes of land: But where a man held of the King only one or 


- two knights fees, he was ſtill an immediate vaſſal of the King, 
and as ſuch had a title to have a ſeat in the general councils. 


But as this attendance was uſually eſteemed a burthen, and one 


too great for a man of lender fortune to bear conſtantly ; it is 


to excuſe themſelves from attendance, the aſſembly Was never 


 Akely on any occaſion to become too numerous for hy diſpatch 
of n N 


4 


80 far the nature of a id council or antient rarkament * 


is determined without any doubt or controverſy. The only 
| queſtion ſcems to be with regard to the commons, or the repre- 

fentatives of counties and boroughs; whether they were alfo, in 
more early times, conſtituent parts of parliament? This queſtion 


was once diſputed in England with great acrimony; but ſuch is 
the force of time and evidence, that they can ſometimes prevail 


even over faction, and the queſtion ſeems, by general conſent, 


and even by their own, to be at laſt determined againſt the 


| ruling party. It is agreed that the commons were no part of 


the great council, till ſome ages after the conqueſt; and that the 


Military tenants alone of the crown n compoſed that ſupreme and 
legiſlative afſeimbly. 


N 


r Four hydes made one knight's fee : The relief of a barony was twelve times greater 


than that of a knight's fee ; whence we may * its value. Spelm. Gloſſ. in verb. 
Feodum. 
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probable, that though he had a title, if he pleaſed, to be admitted, —_ 
he was not obliged, by any penalty, like the barons, to pay a re- 
gular attendance. All the nenne tenants of the 
erown amounted not fully to 700, when Domeſday-book was 
framed; and as the members were well pleaſed, on any pretext, 
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Tur viſſals G thin were by: their tetvrs! immediately 
| Seth on him, owed attendance at his court, and paid all 
L their duty to the King, through that dependance which their | 
lord was 6b liged by his tenure to acknowledge to his forercign 
and luperior. Their land, comprehended in the barony, was 
repreſented-in pafliament by the baron himſelf,” who was ſup- 
poſed, according to the fictions of the feudal law, to poſſeſs the 
direct Property of it; and it would have been deemed incon- | 
gruous to. give it any other rere They ſtood in the 
ſame capacity to him, that he and the other barons did to the 
King: The former were peers of the barony; ; the latter were 
peers of the realm: The vaſſals poſſeſſed a ſubordinate rank 
within their diſtrict; the baron enjoyed a ſupreme dignity in the 
great aſſembly: They were in ſome degree his companions at 
home; he the King's companion in the court: And nothing can 
be more evidently repugnant to all feudal ideas, and to that gra- 
; dual ſubordination, which was eſſential to thoſe antient inſtitu- . 
tions, than to imagine that the King would apply either for the 
advice or canſent of men, who were of a rank or order ſo much 
inferior, and whoſe duty was immediately paid to the meſne lord, 
7 | that was interpoſed between them and the throne *. ente 


7 it be unreaſonable to think. that the vailals BY a Hale 
though their tenure was military and noble and honourable, | 
were ever ſummoned to give their opinion in national councils; - 
much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that the tradeſmen or inhabitants 
of boroughs, whoſe condition was ftill ſo much inferior, would 
be admitted to that privilege: It appears from Domeſday, that 
the boroughs were, at the time of the conqueſt, ſcarce more than 
country villages; and that the inhabitants lived in entire depen- | 


206 Spelm, Gloſl. in verb. Bare. 3 
„ dance 


rated; they formed no community; ; were not regarded as a body 
politic; ; and being really nothing but a number of low dependant 
tradeſmen, living, without any particular « civil tie, in neigh= 


dboaurhood together, were incapable of. being repreſented in the 


ſtates of the kingdom. Even i in France, a country, which made 
more early advances in arts and civility than England, the firſt 
corporation is ſixty years, poſterior to the conqueſt under the 
: duke of Normandy ; and the erecting theſe communities was an 
invention of Lewis the Groſs to free the people from ſlavery 
under the lords, and to give them protection, by means of cer- 
tain privileges and a ſeparate juriſdiction An antient French 
author calls them a new and wicked device, to procure liberty to 


llaves, and encourage them in ſhaking off the dominion of their 


7 maſters *. F The famous charter, as it 18 called, of the Conqueror 
to the city of London, though granted ata time when he aſſumed 
the appearance of gentleneſs and lenity, 3 18 nothing but a letter 
of protection, and a declaration that the citizens ſhould not be 

treated as ſlaves. By the Engliſh feudal law, the ſuperior lord 
was prohibited to marry his female ward to a burgeſs or a vil- 
lain“; fo near were theſe two ranks eſteemed to each other, and 
fo much inferior to the nobility and gentry. Beſides poſſeſſing 
the advantages of birth, riches, civil powers and privileges; the 
nobles and gentlemen alone were armed; a circumſtance, which 
gave them a mighty ſuperiority, i in an age when nothing but the 
muy en was honourable, and when the looſe execution 


— 


Liber homo antiently ſignified a gentleman: For ſcarce any one beſide was entirely free, 


Spelm. Gloſſ. in verbo. t Du Cange's Olof in verb. commune, COmmunitas,. 
V Guibertus de vita ſua, lib, z. cap. 7. 


* Stat. of Mert on, 1237, cap. 6, 
7 Holingſhed, vol. iii. p. 15. : 
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a 8 N vg. or . lords, and were of A ſtation Hel ae 
1 - wh e 331 They were not then ſo much as incorpo- ryan 
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of laws rel 0 much encouragement to-open violence, and r reths 


cans] it en in ral 1 ad Feoutroverſies +. 5 


rity among all the feudal | vente Vas 
known to every man, that has any acquaintance 


2 antient « and the antiquarians of all foreign coun- 


» tries, where the queſtion was never embarraſſed by party diſ- | 
putes, have allowed, that the commons were very late in being 


admitted to a ſhare in the legiſlative power. In Normandy par- 
ticularly, whoſe conflitution was moſt likely to be William's 
model in raifing his new fabric of the Engliſh government, the 
ſtates were entirely compoſed of the clergy and nobility; and the 


firſt incorporated boroughs or communities of that dutchy were 


Roüen and Falaiſe, which enjoyed their privileges by a grant of. 


Philip Auguſtus 1 in the year 1207". All the antient Engliſh. | 


hiſtorians, when they mention the great council of the nation, 


call it an aſſembly of the haronage; nobility or great men; and 


none of their expreſſions, though ſeveral hundred paſſages mi ight. : 
be produced, can, without the utmoſt violence, be tortured to a- 
meaning, which will admit the commons to be conſtituent mem-- 
bers of that. body. The magna charta of King John provides; . 


that no tax or ſcutage ſtiould be impoſed but by tlie conſent of 
the great council; and for more ſecurity, it enumerates the per- 


ſons intitled to a ſeat in that council, the prelates and ae 
tenants of the crown, without any mention of the commons: 


Madox's Baron. Angl. p. = Namen. Di Cheſnii, P- 1066. 
Du Cange Gloſſ. in verb. commune. | 

e Sometimes the hiſtorians mention the wk, Sw as a part of he parlizinent : But 
they always mean the laity, in oppoſition to the clergy. Sometimes, the word, communitasy 
is found; but it always means communitas Am | Thele points are clearly proved by 
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An authority for full, certain and explicite, PI nothing but the Appendi 
zeal of party could ever have W e em 11 "any . 
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r Was probehiy u che example of che French barons which firſt” 
emboldened the Englifh to require greater independance from 


their ſoyereign: It is alſo probable, that the boroughs and cor- 


rations of England were eſtabliſhed in imitation of thoſe of 


mme were originally the growth * that wountrx. 


Is ek times, men 1 Uttle Glicitous to „ eie FT 
place in the legiſlative aſſemhlies; and rather regarded their at- 


tendance as a-burden, which was not compenſated by any return 
of profit or honour, proportioned to the trouble and expence. 


The only reaſon of inſtituting thoſe public councils, was; on the 
part of the ſubject, that they deſired ſome ſecurity from the 
attempts of arbitrary power; and on the part of the ſovereign, - 


that he deſpaired of goyerning men of ſuch independant ſpirits - 


without their own-conſent and concurrence. But the commons, 


er the inhabitants of boroughs, had not as yet reached ſuch a 


degree of confideration, as to defire fecurity againft their prince, . 


or to imagine, that, even if they were aſſembled in a repreſenta- 


tive body, they had power or rank ſufficient to enforce it. The. 


only protection, which they aſpired to, was againſt the imme- 
diate violence and injuſtice of their fellowe citizens; and this 
advantage each of them looked for, from the courts of juſtice, 


or from · the authority of ſome great lord, to whom, by law or his 
own choice, he was attached. On the other hand, the ſovereign 


Was 


ng. 


France. It may, therefore, be propoſed, as no unl ikely conjec-- 
ture, that both the privileges of the peers and the liberty of the 
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- [3 5 1 | + Appendix 1 ſulkeiendiy aflured: of, obedience 1 In the whole. communi L v. 


. 2 if he procured the con urrenco of the nobles; nor had he reaſon 


to apprehend, that any order of the ſtate could reſiſt his and their 


AAnited authority. The military ſub-vaſſals could entertain no 
%%% -- 2". oppoſing both their prince and their ſuperiors: ; The bur- 
We geſſes and tradeſmen could much leſs aſpire to ſuch, A thought : 5 

And thus, even if hiſtory were filent on that head we have rea- 
| ſon to conclude, from the known ſitustion of mankind during 
3 thoſe ages, that the commons were n. never admitted as members 


—_— of the legilating body. T 
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Ta r executive Wu of the Arts Norman government was 5 
lodged i in the King; and beſides the ſtated meetings of the 
national council at the three great feſtivals of C Chriſtmas, Eaſter, 
and Whitſuntide *, he was accuſtomed, on any ſudden exigence, 

to ſummon them together. He could at his pleaſure command 
| the attendance of his barons and their vaſſals, in which conſiſted 
= „ the military force of the kingdom; and could employ them, 
TSZ - during forty days, either in reſiſting a foreign enemy, or redu- 
Tx. ͤ .cing his rebellious ſubjects. And what was of great importance, 
the whole judicial power was ultimately in his hands, and was 


| exerciſed ay cre. and miniſters of his oppointment. | 


111 4 


Judicial In E 180 RY bY wi Acitd:Norwan en was, that 
power. 

| the court of barony was appointed to decide fuch controverſies 
as aroſe between the ſeveral vaſſals or ſubjects of the ſame barony; 
the hundred- court and county- court, which were {till continued 
as s during the Saxon times“ , to judge between the * of 


| 5 © Dogs. Orig. Jurid. 1 p. 15. spelm. Gloft, in verbo as” ; 5 | . 

. 4 5 * Ang. Sacra, vol. i. p. 334, &c. Dogd. Orig. Jurid. p. 7. 4 Madox Hiſt. of 
. +5 Exch. p- 75 76. Spelm. Gloſſ. in verbo bundred. Hb 4 . fs 36 rs 
5 . 1 1 different 
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es); 3 and the curia eg or Kinds akon: to give 


e among hee darons'themſelves*. - But this plan, though. 


a very extenſive authority, aſſumed by the Conqueror, 


contributed to the encreaſe of the royal prerogative; and while 
the ſtate was not diſturbed by arms, reduced every order of the 
en to ſome n of eee and TOO 


* "Tap Ring — often ati in his cunt; which Fn 8 ele 
his perſonꝰ: He there heard cauſes and pronounced ſentence, and 


though he was aſſiſted by the advice of the other members, i it is 
not to be imagined that a deciſion could eaſily be obtained con- 


trary to his inclination or opinion. In his abſence the chief juſ- 
y preſided, who was the firſt magiſtrate in the ſtate, and a 


| kind of 7 44 on whom depended all the civil affairs of the 


chief officers of the crown, the conſtable, 


dom. The oth 


| 3 ſeneſchöl, chamberlain, treaſurer, and chancellor, 
were members, k with ſuch fendal Parops as thou ght pro- 


* is 2 T1 % 2 . 4 1 * * / 8 5 ; n 
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f Nove of the feudal \governwents in n Europe had fach inſtitutions 8 as ; the county courts, 
which the great authority of che Conqueror flill retained from the Saxon cuſtoms. All the 
freeholders of the county, even the greateſt barons, were obliged to attend the ſheriffs in 
theſe courts, and to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration of juſtice. By this means, they received 


- - frequent and ſenſible admonitions of their dependance on the King or ſ upreme magiſtrate z 


They formed a kind of community with their fellow barons and freeholders : They were 
often drawn from their individual and independant ſtate, peculiar to the feudal ſyſtem; and 


were made members of a political body: And perhaps, this inſtitution of county courts in 


England has had greater effects on the government, than has yet been diſtinctly pointed out 
by hiſtorians or traced by antiquaries. The barons were never able to free themſelves fiom 
this attendance on the ſheriffs 50 itinerant juſtices till the reign of Henry III. 

Brady Pref. 143. | h Madox Hiſt, of Exch, p. 103. 

i BraQton, lib. 3. cap. 9. F I. cap. 10. f „ * Spelm. Gloſſ. i in verb. 7u/ticiaries. 

1 Madox Hiſt, Exch, p. 27. 29. 33. 38. 41. 54. The Normans introduced the pradice 


of ſealing charters; and the chancellor's office was to keep the Great Seal. Ingulph. Dugd. 
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ſumple, was attended with ſome n which, being deri- FER 
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the Norman law into England *, 1 

in that aid had interwoven with the Engliſh 3 
dence; Al the maxims and principles, which the 
Advanced in cultivation, and natural 
to obſerve in the diſtribution of juſtice. | Law now became a ſci= 
ence, which at firſt fell entirely | into the | 
and which, even after it was communicated to the Engliſh, 
required ſo much ſtudy and application, that the laity, in thoſe 
nor ages, were incapable of attaining it, and it was a myſtery 
almoſt ſolely confined to the clergy; and chiefly to the monks l. 

| eat officers of the crown ahd the feudal barons; who were 
military men, found themſelyes unfit to penetrate into thoſe 


15 


| obſcurities ; ; and though they were intitled to a ſeat in the 


coi _ ” - ; % a: 1 
* F 7 


'm Madox Hit, of the Exch. p- 134, 135. Ger. Dorob. p. 1 1387. 
Madox Hift. of the Exch. p. 56. 70. | © Dfial, de Scac. p. 30. apud Madox 


Hi. of the Exchequer, 5 y Malmeſ lb. 4. p. 123. 


ſupreme 


r K N D R II. 


da the chief juſtielary and the lw barons, who were men 
appointed by the King, and entirely at his diſpoſal“. / This natu- 


ral courſe of things was forwarded by the multiplicity of buſineſs, 


peu tom alk the-Tuborditiate is zucleamutes ok the 12 8957 


* 
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courts; and the ſume practice was ſtilf obferved in moſt of the 
feudal kingdoms of Europe. But the great power of the Con- 
queror eſtabliſhed at firſt in England an authority, which the 
monarchs in France were nat able to attain till the reign of St. 
Lewis, who lived near two-centuries- after-: He empowered his 
court to receive appeals both from the courts of barony and the 
county-courts » and by that means brought the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice ultimately into the hands of the ſovereign *. And leſt the 
expenee or trouble of a journey to court ſhould diſcourage ſui- 


tors, and make them acquieſce 1 in the deciſion of the inferior 


jndicatures, itinerant judges were af terwards eſtabliſhed, who 
made their circuits through- the kingdom, and tried. all cauſes, 
that were brought before them By this expedient, the courts 


| of barony. were kept in awe, and if they ſtill preſerved. ſome influ- | 
ence, it was only from the PIER which. the vaſſals might 


q Dugd. G Jurid, p. . r Madox Hin. of the Exch. p. 7 Glanv. 


lib. a- cap. 1, 7. LL. Hen. I. C31. apud Wilkins, Pd 248+ Firz-Stephens, p- 36. 
Coke's Comment. on the Statute of Marlbridge, cap. 20. 


Madox Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 83, 84, 100. Gerv: Dorob. | p. 1410. What made the 


Auglo-Norman batons more readily ſubmit to appeals from their court to the King's court 


of Exchequer, was, their being gecuſtomed to like appeals in Normandy to the ducal court 


of Exchequer. , See Gilbert's Hiſtory, of the Bxchequer, P. 1, 2.; though the author thinks 
it doubtful, whether the Norman court was not rather copied from the Engliſh, p. 6. 


Vol. Il. 3 ” entertain 


the bufinefs of the court was wholly Mana- 


* which flowed into that court, and-whick daily augmented by the 


appeal Ar received in te King's 
eourtʒ except upon the'deniat or delay of juſtice by the inferior 
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entertain yy diobliging their ſuperior, by e om his 
court. But the c county-courts Were much diſeredited; and as 
the freeholders were found ignorant of the intricate principles 

and forms of the new law, the lawyers. radually brought all 
buſineſs before the King's judges, and abandoned the antient 
ſimple and popula judicature. After this nner, the formali- 

ties of juſtice, which, though they appear tedious and cumber- 
ſome, are found requiſite to the ſupport of liberty in all monar- 
chical governments, proved at firſt, by a combination of 
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Taz power of the Norman Kings was 410 . much 
a great revenue; and by a revenue, that was fixed, perpetual; 
and independant of the fubjeat. The people, without betaking 
themſelves to arms, had! no check upon the King, and no regu- 
lar ſecurity for the due diſtribution of juſtice. In thofe days of 
violence, many inftances of oppreffion paſſed ut q eeded; and were 
ſoon after oper 7 pleaded a s precedents, which it was unlawful | 
to diſpute or controul. Princes and miniſters were too ignorant 
to be themfelves ſenſible of the advantages attending an equitable: 
adminiſtration; ; and there was no eſtabliſhed council or aſſembly 
which could protect the people, and, by withdrawing ſupplies, 
regularly and peaceably admoniſh the TOR of his 2 and 
enſure the execution of the laws. * e 


3 


Tur firſt bind of the King's ſtated revenue was ; the royal: 
demeſnes or crown-lands, which were very extenſive, and com- 
prehended, beſide a great number of manors, moſt of the chief. 
cities of the kingdom. It was eſtabliſhed by-law, that the King 
could alienate no part of his demeſne, and. that he himſelf, or 
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ſucceſſor; eo 1a; at 1 — jp uch Süss: But * 
chis lav was never regularly rwe Which happily rendered 3 
in time the crown ſomewhat more dependant. The rent of the 
3 conſidered merely as ſo much riches, was a ſource 
of power: The influence of the King over His tenants and tlie 
inhabitants of his towns, inereaſed this power: But the other 5 9 
numerous branches of his revenue,” beſides ſupplying his tre | 
ſury, gave, by their very nature, a great latitude to arbitrary F 
authority, and were a eee or um ee eee as (oY vr Loon 
from an en enen em. 40 
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Tus King | vic elem wich the ſtated rents, but levied N 
heavy tailliages at pleaſure on the inhabitants both of town and OE. 

| country, who lived within his demeſne. All bargains of ſale, s 

in order to prevent theft, being prohibited, except in boroughs 
and public markets", he pretended to exact tolls on all goods 
which were there ſold. He ſeized two hogſheads, one before 

and one behind the Wan, from every veſſel that imported wine. 
All goods paid to his cuſtoms a Proportional part of their value”: 

Paſſage over bridges and on rivers was loaded with tolls at plea- 
fſure : And though the boroughs by degrees bought the liberty 
of farming theſe- impoſitions, yet the revenue profited by theſe 

_ bargains, new ſums were often exacted for the renewal and con- 
=_ firmation of the privileges“, and the my were thus held in 

| AK — | 


t Fict, i lib. I. cap. 8, 17. lib, 3. cap. 6. 953. BraQton, lib. 2, cap. 5. 
u LL. Will, I, cap. 66. * Madox, p. 5 30. 


Y Madox, p. 529. This author 47. a fifteenth, | But it is not eaſy to reconcile this 
account to other authorities, * Madox, p. 529. 


0 aa s Hiſt, of the Exch. p · 275, 276, 277, ec. 
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IK ing: could require-im wan the | 
vaſſals that is, f 


that, he mig] be intiled-t to levy the: 
tenants... Danegelt was. 
early Norman raril 
Conqueror . Moneyage was ol a Pee 
fame nature, levied. by the two firſt: Norman kings, and aboliſhed' 
by the charter of Henry I.“ It Was à ſtilkng, paid every three 
years by each hearth, to induce the King not te uſe his preroga=- 
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> LL. Will, Conq. 5 56: | 
© Madoz's. Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 475 


©: Gervaſe de Tilbury, p- 2 5s. 
„Matth. Paris, p. 38. 
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tire of debaſing the coin. | Lidved, it appears from that charter, 
that, though the Coſqueror had granted his military tenants an 
imnuinity from all taxes and tailliages, he and his ſon William 
had never thought themſelves bound to obſerve that rule, but 
had levied impoſitions at pleaſure on all tlie landed eſtates of the 
Eingdom. The utmoſt that Henry grants, is, that the land cul- 
tivated by che military tenant himſelf hall not be-ſo-burdened p 


but he reſerves the power of taxing the farmers : And as it is 
_ known, that Henry's charter was never obſerved in any. ohe 
articles we muy be aſſured, that this prince ard his ſucceffors 


retracted even this ſmall indulgence, and levied arbitrary impo- 


fitions en alt the Ends of all their fubjects. Theſe taxes were 
ſometimes very heavy; fance Malmeſbury tells us, that, in the 


reign of William Rufus, the mem on aocount or To _ 


. ene am a famine: ence”. 3 , 


FT. 


pg alien were a great branch Bot ef fever arif rod rere 
nue to the King, eſpecially during che firſt reigns after the con 


queſt. In default of deſcendants froni the firſt Baron, his land! 
reverted to. the crown, and continually augmented” the King's 


poſſeſſions. The prince had indeed by law a power of alienating 


theſe eſcheats; but by this means he enjoyed an opportunity of ; 


eſtabliſhing the fortuties'of His: friends and ſervants; and there 


enlarging his authority. Sometimes he retained them in His: 


ewn hands, and they. were gradually confounded. with. his royal: 


demeſnes, and became difficult to be diſtinguiſhed from: them. 
This confuſion is probably the: reaſon. why, the | King acquired. 


me he emen his demeſnex... 
1 Sa alſo Chron. Abb. St. Petr de. beige p. 55. Knyghton, p. 2366. 


Bur 
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ang 
. enſued from crimes or breach of duty towards the ſuperior lord, 
were very frequent in antient times. If the vaſſal, being thrice 
ſummoned to attend his ſuperior's court, and do fealty, neglected 
or refuſed obedience, he forfeited all title to his lands. If . 
denied his tenure, refuſed his ſervice, he was expoſed to the 
ſame penaltyß. Where he ſold his eſtate without licence from 
his lord, or if he ſold it upon any other tenure or title than 
1 that by which he himſelf held it*, he loſt all right to it. The 


ON * 
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Bur W ae Wis default of heirs, thoſe which 


adhering to his lords s:enemies !, deſerting him in war“, betray- 


| een ſecrets”, » debauching his wife or his nearer relations*, or 

liberties with them”, might be puniſhed by 
| forfeiture. - The higher crimes, rapes, robbery, murder, burning | 
houſes, 8&c. were called felony; and being interpreted want of 


even uſing indece 


fidelity to his lord, made him loſe. his fief. Even where the 
felon was vaſſal to a baron, though his immediate lord enjoyed 


the forfeiture, the King might retain poſſeſſion of his eſtate 


during a year, and had the right of fpoiling and deſtroying it, 


-unleſs the baron paid him a reaſonable compoſition *. We have 
not here enumerated all the ſpecies of felonies, or of crimes by 
which forfeiture was incurred: We have ſaid enough to prove, 
that the poſſeſſion of feudal property was antiently ſomewhat 


precarious, and that the primary idea was never entirely loſt, of 


its being a kind of F fee or benefhce. Sk) rd 66 acre deeds 


Wx a baron died, the King immeitately wok: pate of of 


the eſtate and che heir, before he recovered his . was, 


2 Hottom. de Feud. Dip cap. 38. col. 886. AI Feud Ib. 3. dt 1.3 


lib. 4. tit. 21, 39. 1 Lib. Feud. lib, 1. tit. 21. Lib. Feud, lib. 4. tit. 44+ 
I 1d. lib. '4- vt te m Id. lib. 4. tit. 14, 21, n Id. lib. 4. tit. 14. 


© Id. lib. 1. tit. 14. 21. P Id. lib. 1. tit. 1. 2fpelm. Gloſſ. in verb. Felonia. 
r Spelm, Gloſſ. in verb. Felonia, Glanville, lib, 7. cap. 17. N 
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ebliged to ke ain to the crown, to deſire that he might 
be admitted to do homage for his land, and to pay a compoſition 
to the King. This compoſition was not at firſt fixed by law, at 


leaſt by practice: The King was often very exorbitant in his 


r and kept poſſeſſion c of the land till "a were. nen 
h wich. 1 Tr pe Ln 4-4 29015 5 i 

17 che kale was a minor, the King incd the whote profir 
of the eſtate till his majority; and might grant what ſum he 
thought proper for the education and maintenance of the young 
baron. This practice was alſo founded on the notion, that a fief 


Was a benefice, and that, while the heir could not perform his 


military ſervices, the revenue devolved to the ſuperior, who 


employed another in his place. It is obvious, that a great pro- 
portion of the landed property muſt, by means of this device, be 


continually in the hands of the prince, and that all the noble 
families were thereby held in continual dependance. When 


the King granted the wardſhip of a rich heir to any one, he had 


the opportunity of enriching a favourite or miniſter: If he ſold 
it, he was thereby able to levy a conſiderable ſum of money. 
Simon de Mountfort paid Henry III. 10,000 marks, an immenſe 
ſum in thoſe days, for the wardſhip of Gilbert de Umfrevilles.. 


Ir the heir was a female, che King Was. entitled to offer her 
any huſband of her rank he thought proper; and if the refuſed 
him, the forfeited her land. Even a male heir could not marry 


without the royal conſent, and-it was uſual for men to pay ge 


fums for the liberty of making their own choice in marriage. 
No man could diſpoſe of his land, either by ſale or will, without 
theconſent of his ſuperior. The polſeſſor | Was never conſidered 
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erte. as full proprietor: He was ſtill kind of beneficiary; and: could 


n a „ not oblige his ſuperior to _— of up vallal, who: ws not 


8 n to him. 


Pins, nn oy en enen were 
another conſiderable branch of the royal power and revenue. 
'The antient records of the exchequer, which are {till preſerved, 

_- To give ſurprizing aceaunts of the numerous fines and amerciaments 

= Wain in thoſe days: „ae the omg inventions fallen. u pon 


2 England put themſclyexemtirely: ke, ooting of 
rous eaſtern princes, whom no man muſt; approach without a 
preſent, who. ſell all their good: offices, and: who intrude them- 
ſelves. into every buſineſs, t that they; may have a pretenee of 
| extorting money. Even juſtice. was ayowedly: bought and ſold; 
= ED the King's court. itſelf, though the ſupreme judieature of the 
LG; kingdom, was open to- none that brought not large preſents to 
, the King; the bribes given for the expedition, delay“, ſuſpen- 
ſion, and, doubtleſs, for the perverſion of juſtice, were- entered | 
in the public regiſters of the royal revenue, and remain as monu- 
ments of the perpetual iniquity and tyranny of the times. The 
barons of the exchequer, for inſtance, the firſt nobility of the 
kingdom, were not aſhamed to inſert, as an article in their records, 
that the county of Norfolk paid a ſum, that they might be fairly 
dealt with”; the borough of Yarmouth, that the King” 5 char- 
ters, which they have for their liberties, might not be violated *; « 
Richard, ſon of Gilbert, for the King's helping him to recover 
his debt from the Jews; Serlo, ſon of Terlavaſton, that he might 
be permitted to make his defence, in caſe he was accuſed of a 


” 


8 Madox's Hiſt, of Exch. p. 272. X Id. p. 274, 309. Id. p. 295 · 
* Id. ibid. a Id. p. 296. He paid 200 marks, a great ſum in thoſe days. 
SO an” certain 


certain be ; „ Walker ds "HON ow free TR if uckuſld of 
wounding another Robert de Eſſart, for having an inqueſt to 
find whether Roger, the butcher, and Wace and Humphrey, 
| accuſed him of robbery and theft out of envy and ill-will, or 

not“; ; William Buhuſt for having an inqueſt to find whether he 


was aa of the death of one Godwin out of ill-will or for 
juſt cauſe*. I have ſelected theſe few inftances from a great 


number of a like kind, which Madox had ſelected from a ſtill 


greater Nane a e in the a antient rolls of the W 1 


: * 


80 METIMES the party Wind proffered the Wing a certain 


portion, a half, a third, a fourth, payable out of the debts, which 
he, as the executor of juſtice, ſhould aſſiſt him in recovering“. 


Theophania de Weſtland agreed to pay the half of 212 be 


that ſhe might recover that ſum againſt James de Fughleſton“; 
Solomon the Jew engaged to pay one mark out of every ſeven 


that he ſhould recover againſt Hugh de la Hoſe'; Nicholas Mor- 


rel promiſed to pay fixty pound, that the Earl of Flanders might 


be diftrained to pay him 343 pound, which the earl had taken : 
from him; and this ſixty pound was to be paid out of the firſt 


money that N icholas thould recover of the earl, 


Tar King, as he aſſumed the entire e chives over trade, was to 


be paid for a permiſſion to exerciſe commerce or induſtry of any 
kind. Hugh Oiſel paid 400 marks for liberty to trade in Eng- 
land“: Nigel de Havene gave fifty marks for the partnerſhip 
in merchandize which he had with Gervaſe de Hanton": The 
men of Worceſter paid 100 inge that they might have the 


i Mador's Hit, of Exch. p. wk d. ibid. d 1d. p. 298. e Id. p. 302. 


Chap. xii, Arn d: i; 1], p. 70, 312. 
ld. p. 312, 1A. p. 323. „„ u Thid. p. 323. 
Vo. II. oe : 


liberty 
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Appendix | wer of links un buying lyed doth, a$ Wente y ever: 
ii other towns paid for à like liberty“. The commerce indeed of 
N kingdom was ſo much given up to the K ang, 
| gilds, corporations, and monopolies, where-eve 
| e fums for ee drivilege 


TuikE were no profits fo fall as to be below the Eng 
attention. Henry, fon of Arthur, gave ten dogs, to have a 
recognition againft the counteſs of Copland for one knight's 
oo) TA. fee. Roger, ſom of Nicholas, gave twenty lampreys and twenty 
RISES: inqueſt to fi find, whether Gilbert, ſon of Alured, gave 
or br w Roger 200 muttons th obtain his confirmation for certain lands, 

or whether Roger took them from him by violence“: Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pierre, the chief juſticiary, gave two good Norway hawks, 
that Walter le Madine might have leave to export an hundred 
: weight of cheeſe out of the King's dominions 5 


© 2 
[HL 1 


Ix is 0 + to remark the range: buſinefs i in- which * 
| Kin g ſometimes - interfered, and never without a preſent & The - 
wife of Hugh de Neville gave the King 200 hens, that ſhe- 
might he with her huſband one night"; and ſhe brought with 
Her two ſureties, who anſwered each for an hundred hens.. It 
18 probable that her huſband was a priſoner, whieh debarred her 
having acceſs to him. The abbot of Rueford paid ten marks, 
for leave to erect houſes and place men upon his land near Wel- 
Hang, in order to ſecure his wood there from being ſtolenꝰ: Hugh, | 
archdeacon of Wells, gave one tun of wine for leave to carry 600: 
fumms of corn whither he would*:. Peter de Terariis gave 


o Madox's Hiſt, of Exch. p. 324. Id. ibi. 2 1a: P. -232, 233, Kc. 
d ode prgten=— Id. p. 305: Mp II v Id, p. 326. 
Id. ibid. ; Id. p, 320. : LED 
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- rem marks" for leave. to falt t ſhes, a8 Peter Chevalier uſed 
1 King 8 ae an kinds olficcs of every leh were 

| bought and fold. Robert Griſlet paid twenty marks of filver, 
chat the King would help him againſt the earl of Mortaigne in 


a certain plea*: Robert de Cundet gave thirty marks of ſilver, 


that the King would bring him to an accord with the biſhop of 
Lincoln: Ralph de Breckham gave a hawk, that the King 


would protect him; and this is a very frequent reaſon for pay- 


ments: John, ſon of Ordgar, gave a Norway hawk, to have the 
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Appendix i 


King's requeſt to the King of Norway to let him have his bro- 


ther Godard's chattels: Richard de Neville gave twenty pal- 
freys to obtain the King's requeſt to Iſolda Biſet, that ſhe ſhould 


take him for.a huſband *: Roger Fitz-Walter gave three good : 
| palfreys to have the King's letter to Roger Bertram's mother, 


that ſhe ſhould marry him *: Eling, the dean, paid 100 marks, 


that his whore and his children might be let out upon bail *: 


The biſhop of Wincheſter gave one tun of good wine for his 


not putting the King in mind to give a girdle to the counteſs of 
Albemarle *: Robert de Veaux gave five of the beſt palfreys, 
that the King would hold his tongue about Henry Pinel's wife“. 
There are in the records of exchequer many other ſingular 
inſtances of a like nature. It will however be juſt to remark, 


that 
y Madox's Hiſt. of Exch, p. 326. | ; z Id. p. 329. a Id. P. 339. 
ZZ < Id. ibid. | a Id. p. 333. 

e Id. ibid. f Id. p. 342. Pro habenda amica ſua & filiis, Sc. 
8 Id. p. 352. ' la. ibid, Ut Rex taceret de uxore Henrici Pinel, - 


i We ſhall gratify the reader's cu, 22 ity by ſuljoining a few more inſtances from Madox, ; 


p. 332. Hugh Oiſel was to give the Kirg two robes. of a 200d green co bur, to have the 


King's. letters patent to the merchants of Flanders with a requeſt to render him 10co marks, 


which be loſt in Flanders. The abbot of Hyde paid thirty mai ke, to have the King's letters 
12 5 af 
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in Normandy, and probably in all. the other ſtates of Europe. 
England was not in this e more barbarous chan its neigh- 
bours. OE I | 7 47" VFC F bo BT ok 
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T EsE iniquitous practices of the Norman kings were fo well 
known, that on the death of Hugh Bigod, in the reign of Henry 
II. the beſt and moſt juſt of theſe princes, the eldeſt ſon and the 
widow of this nobleman' came to court, and ſtrove, by proffering 
large preſents to the King, each of them to acquire poſſeſſion 


of that rich inheritance. The King was ſo equitable as to- order 
the cauſe to be tried by the grzat council! but in the mean time; 
he ſeized all the money and treaſures of the deceaſed. Peter of 


Blois, a judicious, and even an elegant writer for that age, gives 


a pathetic deſcription of the venality of juſtice and the oppreſ- 
ſions of the poor, under the reign of 51 0 And he nen not 


— 


of requeſt to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to fo remove certain monks that were againft the | 


abbot. Roger de Trihanton paid twenty marks and a palfrey, to have the King's requeſt 
to Richard de Umfreville to give him his ſiſter to wife, and to the ſiſter that ſhe would 


accept of him for a huſpand: William de Cheverin gworth paid five marks, to have the King's 


letter to the abbot of Perſore, to let him enjoy peaceably his tythes as formerly: Matthew, de 
Hereford, cleik, paid ten marks ſor a letter of requeſt to the biſhop of Landaff, to let him 

enjoy peaceably his church of Schenfrith : Andrew Neulun gave three Flemiſh caps, for 
the King's requeſt to the prior of Chikeſand, for performance of an agreement made. be- 


tween them: Henry de Fontibus gave a Lombardy horſe of value, to have the King's 
requeſt to Henry Fitz-Hervey, that he would give him his daughter to wife: Roger, ſon 
of Nicholas, promiſed all the lampreys he could get, to have the King's requeſt to earl 


William Mareſhal, that he would grant him the manor of Langeford at Ferm. The bur. 
geſſes of Gloceſter promiſed 300 lampreys, that they might not be diſtrained to find the 


priſoners of Poictou with neceſſaries, unleſs they pleaſed, Id. p. 352. Jordan, ſon of 


Reginald, paid twenty marks to have the King's requeſt to William Painel, that he would 


grant him the land of Mill Nierenuit, and the cuſtody of his heirs; and if Jordan obtained 


the ſame, he was to pay the twenty marks, otherwiſe not. Id. p. 333. | 
k Madox's Hiſt. of Exch, p. 359. 3 Bene. Abb. p- 188 181. | 


to 


* 
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to complain . Kiba himſelf of theſe abuſes" We may judge Appendix 
what the caſe would be under the government of worſe princes. 
The articles of enquiry concerning the conduct of ſheriffs, Which 

Henry promulgated in 1170, ſhow the great power as well as the 
licentiouſneſs a: theſe officers " A 


| AMERCFA uryrb or 1 br crimes and treſpaſſes were ano- 
ther conſiderable branch of the royal revenue. Moſt crimes 
were atoned for by money ; the fines impoſed were not limited 


by any rule or ſtatute; and frequently occaſioned the total ruin \ 


of tlie perſon; even for the ſlighteſt treſpaſſes. The foreſt- laws, 
particularly, were a great ſodrce- of oppreſſion. The King poſ- 
ſeſſed ſixty- eight foreſts, thirteen chaces, and ſeven hundred and 
eighty-one parks, in different parts of England“; and conſider- 
ing the extreme paſſion of the Engliſh and Normans for hunting, 
© theſe were ſo many ſnares laid for the people, by which 11h 
were allured into treſpaſſes, and brought within the reach of 


arbitrary and rigorous laws, which the King had thought proper: 
"ſl his own e to enact. 


Bur the wat bareficed acts of tyranny and oppreſſion were 
thoſe practiſed againſt the Jews, who were entirely out of the 
protection of law, were extremely odious to the bigotry of the 
people, and were abandoned to the immeaſurable rapacity of the 
| King and his miniſters. Beſides many other indignities, to 
which they were continually expoſed, it appears, that they were 
once all thrown into priſon, . and the ſum of 66,000 marks 
exacted for their liberty *: : At another ny Iſaac the ” wag 


m Petri Bleſ. Epil 95. apud Bibl. 1 tom. 24. p. 2014. n Hoveden, N 


Chron. Gerv. p. 1410. © Madox, chap. xiv. p Spelm. Gloſſ. in verbo Toreſta. 
4 Madox Hiſt, of the Exch, p. 151. This happened i in the reign of * ohn. 
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Apperdix Hts 4166 marks” ; Brun, $000 marks*; 1 26003 Monte; 
3 Foo: At another, un Sica, widow of David,'the Jew of Oxford, 
was required to pay 6000 marks; and ſhe was delivered over to 
ſix of the richeſt and diſereeteſt Jews of England, who were to 
anſwer for the ſum Henry III. borrowed 5000 marks of the 
earl of Cornwal;/ wo leap his wont eve —— 8 over all 
the Jews of Eng xactions 
upon this nation was hs Weide chat there was a * rt 
court of e ſet en or een it“ e of of 


T7 


W may Juice of * ww fate of « commerce nid Eng 
Wiſh; when the Jews, notwithſtanding al theſe oppreſſions, could 
{till find their account in trading among them, and lending them 
money. And as the improvements of agriculture were alſo 
much checked, both by the immenſe poſſeſſions of the nobility, 

and by the nme of feudal property; it appears, that 
.. 0. no Kind n . have n in _ Rs rn 


* i 


Commerce. 


r is aſſerted by Sir Harry Spellman*; as an e truth, 
that, during the reigns of the firſt Norman Princes, every edict 


of the King, iſſued with the conſent of his privy-council, had 
the full force of law. But the barons ſurely were not ſo paſſive 
as to entruſt a power, entirely en and e into the 


r Madox's H fl. of the Exch. AS 571 1d. „ ie P: 168. 
u Id. p. 156. „ /x Id, chap. v. ITO 
y We learn from the extraQts given us of Domeſday by Brady i in his Treatiſe of 3 
that almoſt all the boroughs of England had ſuffered in the ſhock of the Conqueſt, and had 
decayed extremely between the death of 9 and the time when n was 


framed. b 
2 Gloſl, in verb. 1 Dei. The 0 of the Miroir des juice, complains, that 


ordinances are only made by the King and his clerks, and by aliens and others, who dare 
not contradict the Kiog, but ſtudy to pleaſe him. Whence, be concludes, laws are oſtener 
Say by will than founded on = 


hands 


" "IF 
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hands a tia nn It only appears, chat the en Appendix 
had not fixed any preciſe boundaries to the royal power; that e 
the right of iſſuing proclamations on any emergence and of 
exacting obedience to them, a right which was always ſuppoſed 
inherent in the crown, is very difficult to be diſtinguiſhed from 
5 ity; that the. extreme imperfection of the 
tient la ſudden exigencies, which often occurred in 
fach turbulent governments, o liged the prince to exert fre- 
quently the latent powers of his prerogative; ; that he naturally” 
proceeded, from the acquieſcence of the people, to aſſume, in- 
many particulars of moment, an authority, from which he had: 
excluded himfelt by expreſs ſtatutes, charters or conceſſions, and 
which was, in the main, repugnant to the general genius of = 
conftitution ; and that the lives, the perſonal liberty, and the pro- 
perties of all his ſubjects were leſs ſecured by law againſt the 
exertion of his arbitrary authority, than by the independant 
power and private connexions of each individual. It appears 
from the great charter itſelf, that not only John, a tyrannical 
prince, and Richard, a violent one, but their father, Henry, 
under whoſe reign the prevalence of groſs abuſes is the leaſt to 
be ſuſpected, was accuſtomed, from his ſole authority, without 
proceſs. of law, to impriſon, baniſh and attaint the freeman of 
his kingdom... 


A GREAT baron, in antient times, conſidered himſelf as a 
Kind of ſovereign within his territory; and was attended with: 
courtiers and dependants more zealouſly attached to him than 
the miniſters of ftate and the great officers were commonly to- 
their ſovereign. He often maintained in his court the parade 
of royalty, by eſtabliſhing a juſticiary, conſtable, mareſchal, 
chamberlain, ſeneſchal, and nern, and aſſigning to each of 


T __ theſe 


The Hh, 


ing courts too frequently It is not to be — that the 
en ſet him by nd prion; ef a merce nary n fordid extor- | 

faithfully co ied; and that all his good and bad | 
edel Ks: juſt ic IRE aſtice, Hows rally put to ſale. He 
had the Wer, with the King' 8 conſent, to exact talliages even 
from the free-eitizens who lived within Kis barony; and as his 


neceſſities made him rapacious, his authority was eur, fou n a 
to be more 1 and 3 than li of the fovercign 


all Gente Ae te d nl Who 5 bould be uſeful ; in 


ſerving his violent purpoſes. He was able alone, in times of 
3 to obſtruct the execution of Juſtice within his terri- 
, tories; and by combining with a few malcontent barons of hi igh | 
rank and power, he could throw the whole ftate into convulfions, 
And on'the whole, though the royal authority was confined 
within bounds, and often within very narrow ones, yet the 
check was irregular, and frequently the ſource of great diſor- 
ders; and it was not derived from the liberty of the people, but 
from the military power of many petty tyrants, who were 
equally dangerous to _ . and 1217 to Sr 
"Tas power of the 0 was another rampart againſt royal 
authority ; but this defence was alſo the cauſe of many miſchiefs 


and inconveniencies. The dignified clergy, perhaps, were not 
ſo prone to immediate violence as the barons; but as they pre- 


22 Dugd. Jurid. Orig. p. 26. „„ Madox Hiſt, of Exch, P. 520. 
ES tended 


II. 


| 1 60 a end independance on the NE Fwy pets avs 


in one e an. .abſirudtion to the ſettlement of the kingdom, 
and to the regular execution of the laws. The policy of the 
Conqueror was in this particular liable to ſome exception. He 


erſtitious veneration for Rome, to which that 


ind ined; and he broke thoſe bands of con- 

e n in the. Saxon times, had preſerved. an union 
between the lay and the clerical, orders. He. prohibited the 
biſhops to ſit in the county-courts; he allowed eecleſiaſtical 


cauſes to be tried only i in ſpiritual courts *; and he ſo. much 
exalted. the poyyer - of the clergy, that of 69,215 knights fees, 


into which he IHR England, he um no Jeſs: ou: Vhoy 2 
under: the a wy | PONG 2 OPTI e Bs 
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Tus en of p primogeniture came in with \ the feudal law: A 


orattics; which is-hurtful by: producing and maintaining an un- 
equal diviſion of. private property ; but is advantageous, in ano- 
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N 


il, 


a 7 2 arances of religion, they proved, 1 — 


Civil laws. 


chor reſpect, by accuſtoming-the people to a preference in favour | 


of the eldeſt-ſon, and thereby preventing a partition or diſputed 
acceſſion in the monarchy. The [Normans introduced the uſe 


of ſirnames, which-tend to preſerve the knowledge: of families 
and pedigrees; :as-do-alſo, the diſtinction of. coats of arms, Which 
came in vogue about the time of King Richard. They aboliſhed 
none of the dd ibſurd methods of trial, by the croſs or ordeal; 


11 they added a new. E the trial by vogue” combat: „ 


e Char. Will. oped Wilkins, p. 230. | Spel..Cone vol. i, ui 14. | 
à Spel. Gloſſ. in verb. manus mortua. We are not to imagine, as ſome hare done, tht 


the church poſſeſſed lands in this proportion, but o that they and their vaſſals enjoyed 
ſuch a — part of. the landed · property. 1 LL. vr ill. cap. 68. 
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dianſhip of his valiant arm- The ee 


from his eaſtle, exerciſed: robbery on travellers, and — 


Put im 0 death, without ſe T 
. wherever. ke met with! r Ki: e 


fide! 


and. rendered is; the dae virtue 5 every. true 
F The ſolemnities of. fa le com 
bat, as eſtabliſhed" : by law, baniftied the notion: of. every, thing: 
unfair or unequal in encounters; :and maintained an appearance 
of courteſy between the «combatants, till the moment : of their 
engagement. The of the age.graftcd-on-this. ſtock the 
notion of. Siasts, enchanters, dragons, 
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f Spel. Gloſſ. in verb. campun The-laſt tuſtince of theſe duek was in · the r 5 ch of Eliz. 
&o long did chat abſurdity remain. 
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8 In all legal ſingle combats, it (vas: part of the champioa's oath; : thatche carried not 


about him any herb, ſpell, or inchantment, by which he might procure vidtory. Dugd. 
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| vs great. a diſtgnce, uſed the liberty er 
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of imaging erer kfipp on they. believing audience. 1 Thel * 


infggeg the writing, converſation, and beha- 
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f yiow of mrs, dying ſome ages; and even TART, they Mere, it in a 
"= hel. by. the, e of Learning, be left 


modern — and the point of honour, which ſtill maintain 


5 their influence, and are 94 SAY offepring of thoſe ancient 
_ affeQations. | | 1 
$ | Ta W of the great charter, or rather its full eſtabliſh- 
A ment (for there was a conſiderable interval between the one and 


the other) gave riſe, by degrees, to a new ſpecies of government, 
and introduced ſome order and juſtice into the adminiſtration. 


The enſuing ſcenes of our hiſtory are therefore ſomewhat diffe- 
rent from the preceding. Yet the great charter contained no 
eſtabliſhment of new courts, magiſtrates, or ſenates, nor abolition 
of the old. It introduced no new diſtribution of the Powers of 
the commonwealth, and no innovation in the political or public 
law of the kingdom. It only guarded, and that merely by 
verbal clauſes, againſt ſuch tyrannical practices as are incompa- 
tible with civilized government, and, if they become very fre- 
quent, are incompatible with all government. The barbarous 
licence of the Kings, and perhaps of the nobles, was thenceforth 
fomewhat more reſtrained: Men aequ 1red ſome more ſecurity for 
their properties and their liberties: And government approachedũ 
a little nearer to that end, for which it was originally inſtituted, 
the diſtribution of juſtice, and the equal protection of the citi- 
zens. Rcts of violence and iniquity in the crown, which before 
were only deemed injuries to individuals, and were hazardous 8 RA 
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| Settlement of ak government Genera paci acifcation=Death 10 

the Protector. — Some commotions— Hubert de Burgh diſplaced 
Erbe biſhop of Wincheſter mini fler—— King” s partiality to 
foreigners —G Grievances — Eccleſiaſtical grievances —— Earl 
—" cru, elected king of the Romano Diſcontent of the 
baron. Simon de Mountfort earl of Leicefler——Proviſions 
of Oxford —Uſurpation of the barons Prince Edward 
Civil wars of the'barons—+Reference to the king of France— 
Renewal of the civil wars—Battle of Lewes— Houſe of Com- 
 mons—Baitle of Eveſham and death of Leicefler— Settlement 


P the government—Death—and en of. the King— 
y 1 ſeeliancons whey rep of ated +: 5 50 n 


OS Fſciences, in proportion as Ge e 221 improve, 
invent methods by which they facilitate their reaſonings; 
and employing general theorems, are enabled to comprehend in 
a few propoſitions à great number of inferences- and conclu- 
ſions. Hiſtory alſo, being a collection of facts which are mul- - 
 tiplying without end, is obliged to adopt ſuch arts of abridge- - 
ment, to retain the more material events, and to drop all the 
minute circumſtances, which are only intereſting during the 
time, or to the perſons engaged in the tranſactions. This truth 
is: no where more evident than with regard to the reign, upon 
Which we are going to enter. What mortal could have the 
patience to write or read a long detail of ſuch frivolous events 
as thoſe with which it is filled, or attend to a tedious narrative 


which... 


) ” 
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CHAP. which would follow, through a ſeries of fifty fix years, the 
4 . caprices and weakneffes of {6 mean à priace as Henry? The 
1216. chief reaſon, why proteſtant writers have been ſo anxious to 
{ſpread out the idtidents of this reigu 1 is in or{&r to expoſe che 
rapacity, ambition, and artifices of the court of Rome, and to 
prove, that the great dignitaries of the catholic 
they pretended to have nothing i in view but the Sins of 
ſouls, had bent all their attention tao the ;nequiſition o of xiches, 
and were reſtrai nad by no ſenſe of Utice or NOF our, in the ꝓpur- 
ſait of that great object . But this concluſion would readily be 
allowed them. though it were not illustrated by ſuch 2 detail of 
- unintereſting incidents; and follows indeed, by an evident neceſ- 
= ſtty, from the very ſituation, in which that church was placed 
= 0 with regard to the reſt of Europe. For beſides that eceleliaſti- 
5 cal power, as it can alvays cover its operatiens under a cloak of 
AJanctity, and attacks men on the ſide Where they dare not 
employ their reaſon, lies leſs under controul than civil gewern- 
ment; beſidesithis general cauſe, I fay, the Pope and his courtiers 
were foragners to moſt of the churches which #hoy governs; 
they could not poſſibly have any other object but to pillagettl 
provinees for re ſerit gain; and as they lived at a diſtance, they 
would be little awed by ſhame or xemorſe, in prachiſing .every 
lucrative expeclient, Which Was ſuggeſted to them. Englaneg 


1 * 7 * 


=_ : being one of the moſt remote provinces, attached to the Romiſh 
5 l _ - hierarchy, as well as one of the richeſt, and the moſt prone to 
= 1 8 ſuperſtition, felt ſeverely during chis reign, while its patience 
= - was not yet fully\&xhauſted, the influence of theſe cauſes; and 


we ſhall often have occaſion to touch curſorily upon ſuch inci- 
dents. But we ſhall not ng menen, tranſac- 


| : | . | a f l 5 M. Paris pe Gaz 


„ 4 — 
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Lion tranfmitted:to us; and ill the end of che reign, when. the 
vvents become more memerahle, we ſhall not ge W * 
bee een ty order in our PRETATOn. 1 


Tux os of Pembroke, Who, at the time of J ohn's death, 
was mareſchal of England., Was. by his office at the head of the 
armies, and conſequently, during a Late, of civil. wars and con- 


151: 


CHAP. 
All. 


1215. 


Settlement of: 
the gover N=. 
ment. 


vulſions, .at.the-headrof the ſtate; and it happened fartunately 


for the young monarch, and for the nations that the power. could 
not- have been intruſted into more able and more. faithful hands. 
This nobleman, who had maintained his. loyalty unſhaken to 


John during the loweſt. fortune of that Monarch, determined ta 


ſupport the authority of the infant prince; and he was not diſ- 


| 76A the prejudices: of the. times, vobild. not- 
be deemed een OWL ed.and anginted: by a churchman; 


etremoiryof © coronation was performed, in the preſence of Gualo, 
the legate; and a very few noblemen, by the biſhqps. of Wincheſ- 


ter and: Bath. As the eoncurrence of the; papal authority Was. 

requiſite to ſupport the tottering throne, Henry was obliged to 
fear fealty to the Pope, and renew that homage, to which his: 
father had already: ſuhjected the kingdom: And. in: order to en- 
large the authority of Pembroke, and give him a more regular 
and legal title to it, a general council of the barons was ſoon: 
after ſummoned at Briſtol, where ph nobleman. Was choſen 
n of the kingdom. 


: 'PEMBRO xx, that he might reconcile all men to the govern 
ment of his pupil, made him grant anew a charter of liberties, 


= M. Paris, p. 200. Hiſt, Croyſ.. Cont,.p. 474+. W. Heming.. p. * Trivet, p. 168. 
> M. Paris, p. 2co. 


4. „„ which,, 


iolence of his enemies. Senſble, 
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"Hl which, thou moſtiy pied from the former conee Dns. 
—— d from John, contkins oe alterations, which may be 


liberty of goit 
Whence we. may. conjecture, that Pembroke and the barons, 


3 ration. But we muſt cor . | 
may perhaps appear to us the moſt momentous in the whole 
Charter of John, it was not regarded in that light by the antient 
"barons, \ wh 
che crown chan of ſuch general impoſitions, which, unleſs they 
N were evidently reaſonable and neceſſary, could ſcaredly, without 
9 general conſent,” be levied upon men, who had arms in their 
hands, and who could repel any act of oppreſſion, by which 
they were all immediately affectedl. We accordingly find, that 


hated remarkable. The full Privilege of celections in the Pl 
day. granted by the late King, Was not confirmed, nor the 
j out. of the kingdom, without the royal conſent: 


jealous of the eccleſiaſtical power, . both were deſirous of rene w- 


4 ing the King s claim to iſſue a congs d'elire to the monks and | 
chapters, and thought it requiſite to put ſome check on the fre- 


quent appeal to Rome: But what may chiiefly prize us is, that 


che obligation, to which John kad TubjeQe# himſelf; of obtain- 
ing the conſent of the great countil before he levied any aids or 
ſceutages upon the nation, was omitted; and this article was even 


declared hard and ſevere, and! was 1 left to future delibe- 
conſider, though this limitation 


o were more jealous of particular acts of violence in 


Henry, in the courſe of his reign, while he gave frequent occa- 5 


ſions for complaint, with regard to the violations of the great : 
charter, never once attempted, by his mere will, to levy any aids 
or ſcutages; though he was often reduced to great neceſſities; - 


and. was refuſed. ſupply by his people. So much eaſier was it for 


bim to traſgreſs s che law, when individuals alone were e affected, | 


-oog Rymer, vol. i. p. 215. 


than 
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8 ac x ts prerogative, were the 
ole body "Was' concerned. | 
467 wk r n 
\Tx Is 8 again e by the King i in the enſuing 
years. with the addition of ſome articles to prevent the oppreſ- 


ſions of ſheriffs: And alſo with an additional charter of foreſts, 


a cireun ſtance. of great moment in thoſe ages, when hunting 
was ſo much the occupation of the nobility, and when the King 
compre ended ſo conſiderable a part of the kingdom within his 
foreſts, which he governed by peculiar and arbitrary laws. All 

the foreſts, which had been encloſed ſince. the reign of Henry 
the ſecond, were deſaforeſted; and new perambulations were 


and more gentle penalties: And all the proprietors of land reco- 


i vered the power of Fn; and uſing their own wood at their 
e VVV 


4 


SJ. 


pointed for that purpoſe: Offences in the foreſts were declared 
to be no longer capital; but puniſhable by fines, impriſonments, | 


53 


nay. 
XII. 


| 1216. 


Tar U * theſe 9 charters 1 were e brought very, 3 to che 


ſhape, in which they have ever ſince ſtood; and they were, 


during many generations, the darling of the Engliſh nation, and 
eſteemed the moſt ſacred rampart to national liberty and inde- 
1 pendance. As they ſecured the rights of all orders of men, 


they were anxiouſly defended by all, and became the baſis, in a 
manner, of the Engliſh monarchy, and a kind of original con- 
tract, which both limited the authority of the King, and enſured 


the conditional allegiance of his ſubjects. Though often vio- 


lated, they were ſtill claimed and recalled by the nobility and 


people; and as no precedents were ſuppoſed valid, thatinfringed 
them, they rather acquired, than loſt authority, from the fre- 


quent attempts, made int them in e ages, by regal and 
| arbitrary power, 


Vol. II. 


* i 


"A 


Noll wrote bun, in the King's nar 


l had, happ r them : for 
of en tire fucceſ; 85 and it was fill in el AY - by F 1 
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Warts Pembroke,” by renewing atitonbnigiteg gra 
charter, gave ſo much ſatis faction and ſecurity” to the nation in 


general, he alſo applied himſelf ſucceſsfully to individuals; and 
ne, to en the malcomtent b baront 
Ve | entertained againſt wel late « King Aa 


return to their duty, to reſtore the independance of the kingdom, 
and to ſecure that liberty, for which they fo zealouſly contended : 


"That as all paſt offences of the barons were now buried i in 


oblivion, they ought, on their part, to forget their complaints | 
_ againſt their late ſovereign, who, if he had been any wife blame- 
able in his conduct, had left to his ſon the ſalutary warning, tor 
avoid the paths, which had led to ſuch fatal extremities: And 
that having now obtained a charter for their liberties, it was 
their intereſt to ſhew, by their conduct, that that acquiſition 
was not incompatible with their allegiance, and that the N 
of King and people, ſo far from being hoftile and o OR 
. any Rs and fuſtam each other $74 


THESE Be onforand by the ra of conſtancy 
ond fidelity, which Pembroke had ever maintained, had a mighty 
influence on the barons; and the moſt of them began ſecretly to- 
negotiate with him, and many of them openly returned to their 


duty. The diffidence, which Lewis diſcovered of their fidelity, 


» Rymer, vol. i. p. 215. Brady's App. No. 143. | 3 
. . ie 
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0 Ale ROOT" ROY the King: and when CHAP. 


| ch prince refuſed the government of the caſtle of Hert- „ 


ford to Robert Fitz-Walter, who had been ſo active againſt the 
late King, and who clai 


truſt, and that foreigners had engroſſed all the confidence 
fection of their new ſovereign. The excommunication 
too, denounced by. the logate, againſhall Lewis's adherents, failed 
a_ in this turn which mens diſpoſitions had taken, to operate a 


nder a cauſe as impious and profane, for which they had already 
; . entertained an unſurmountable averſion *. Though Lewis made 


a journey to France, and, brought over freſh ſuccours from that 


kingdom *, he found, on his return, that his party was ftill more 
weakened by the deſertion of his Engliſh contederates, and that 
the death of John had, contrary to his expeQatic 
incurable blow to his cauſe. The earls of Salitbury, Arundel, 


and Warrenne, together with William Mareſhal, eldeſt ſon of 


the protector, had embraced Henry s party; and every Englith 


nobleman was plainly watching an opportunity of returning to 
his, allegiance. Pembroke was ſo much ſtrengthened by theſe | 


acceſſions, that he ventured to inveſt Mount-ſorel ; though, upon 
the approach of the count de Perche with the French army, he 
deſiſted from his enterprize, and raiſed the ſiege. The count 
de Perche, elated with this ſucceſs, marched to Lincoln; and 


being admitted into the town, he began to attack the caſtle, : 


which he ſoon reduced to extremity. The protector ſummoned 
all his forces from every quarter in order to relieve a place of 
ſuch importance; and he appeared ſo much ſuperior to the 
French, that * ſhut themſelves up within the city, and reſolved 


= - K 


= eM. tl p- —. 202. 2M. Paris, p. 200. M. Weſt. p. 277. 
* Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 79. M. Welt. p- 277. INI. Paris, p. 203. 
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imed that fortreſs as his right and pro- 
proper plainly ſaw, that the Engliſh were excluded from 


ty effect upon them; and they were eaſily perſuaded to con- 


Ds, given 22 


1210. 


7 & 4 


1 Har. 


by ſcalade, and 


; | army was totally r routed; the count de Perche, with only two per- 4 


to take ſhelter behind. the walls“, But the — of he 
caſtles having received a ſtrong reinforcement, made a' vigorous 
fally upon che beſiegers; while the Engliſh army, by concert, af- 
faulted them in the ſame inſtant from without, mounted the walls 
earing down all reſiſtance entered the city ſword 

ir hand. Lincoln was delivered over to be pillaged; the F rench : 


s more, was killed, but many of the chief commanders and 
about 400 knights were made priſoners by the Engliſh *, op 
little blood was ſhed on this important occaſion, which decided 
the fate of one of the moſt powerful kingdoms: of Europe; and 

ſuch wretched ſoldiers were thoſe antient * baten, who ts were 
ho nag with "wy n 1585 arme. | 


* — 


"Phincs ML was informed of this? fatal event, ' while 
employed in the  fiegeof Dover, which was ſtill valiantly defended 
againſt him by Hubert de- Burgh. - He immediately retreated 

1don, which was the center and life of his party ; and he 
mere received intelligence of a new diſaſter, which put an end 
to all his hopes. A French fleet bringing over a ſtrong rein- 
forcement, had appeared on the coaſt of Kent; where they 


| were attacked by the Engliſh under the command of Philip 


d'Albiney, and were routed and repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
D'Albiney practiſed a ſtratagem againſt them, which is ſaid to 
have contributed to the victory: Having gained the wind of 
the French, he came down upon them with violence; and throw- 
ing in their faces a great quantity of quick-lime, which he pur 


poſely carried on board, he ſo blinded a that they. were diſ- 
abled from Gates themſelves' bo. 


— 


8 vl Dunft, vol. i. . p. 1 M. Paris, p. 204, 205 Chron. de Mullr. p. 195. 


IM. Paris, p. 206, Ann. Waverl. p. 183. W. Heming, p. 563. Trivet, Pe 169. 
M Welt. p. 277. Knyghton, p. 2428. 
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Arr: ER this. 2 c ond misfartune af the French, the Epglick 0 e r. 
13 haſtened every where to make terms of peace with the Coo 
protector, and by an early ſubmiſſion, to prevent , thoſe forfei= - 1 
tures, to which they were expoſed on account of their rebellion, | 
Lewis, whoſe cauſe was now totally deſperate, began to be 

anxious for the ſafety of his perſon, and was glad, on any honour- 
able conditions, to make his eſcape from a country, where he 

found, that every thing was now become hoſtile to him: He 

concluded a peace with Pembroke, promiſed to evacuate the 
kingdom, and only ſüpulated in return, an 1 indemnity | to his ad- 

herents, and a reſtitution of their hong urs and fortunes, together 15 

with the free and equal enjoyment e of thoſe liberties, which had 

been. granted to the reſt of the nation. Thus, was happily 

ended a civil war, which ſeemed to be founded on the moſt Kent . 


incurable hatred and jealouſy, and had threatened the kin gdom fication... 
with the moſt fatal conſequences. | 5 „ 


"v3 „ „ 


7 


TAI E precautions, which the King of France uſed 3 in the © con- 
duct of this whole affair, are remarkable. He pretended, that 
nis ſon had accepted of the offer from the Engliſh barons, with- 
out his advice, and contrary to his inclination: The armies ſent to 
| England x were levied in Lewis s name: When that prince came 
over to France for aid, his father publickly refuſed to grant him 
any aſſiſtance, and would not ſo much as admit him to his pre- 
ſence: Even after Henry's party acquired the aſcendant, and . 
Lewis. was in danger of falling into the hands of his enemies, it 
was Blanche of Caſtile his wife, not the King his father, who 
raiſed armies and equipped fleets for his ſuccour', All theſe 
artifices were ö not to 12 the Pope; for he had too. 


* Rymer, vol. i. p. 221. M. Paris, p. 20. Chron, Dunſt. vol. i. p. 83. M. Weſt. 
Pe 278. Knyghton, P. 2429. | 15 M. Paris, P. 256, Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. P- 82. 
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| affairs, | men are often, better pleaſed, that the truth, though 
knc wil to OF body, ſhould be wrapt up under a decent cover, 
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clergy ee wo had adhered to Lewis, were ſufferers it in this 


they had rebelled againſt their ſpiritual. ſo 
interdict and exeommunication, it 


reign, by ee ing 5 
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tion, 


which had been chiefly owing to his wiſdom and valour”; 3, and 
he was ſucceeded in the government by Peter des Roches, biſhop 


9 83 


2 Brady's App. No. 144. Chron. Dunſt. vol. . Pe 83, e 


* * 


"4 


M. Faris, p. 210. 


* * by 


Ig 4 


of Wingheſer, and] Hubert & 8 high 1 The e cou en H AP. 


8. of the. latter were. chiefly : followed; and had he poſſeſſed | © wm 


"2 1 


4 equal authority in the kingdom with Pembroke, he ſeemed to be 1216, 75 
_ every way worthy of filling the place of that virtuous citizen, But 
the licentiqus and powerful, barons, who had once broken the 19 com» 


reins of ſübjection to their prince, and had obtained by violentce 


an enlargement of their liberties and independance, could ill be 
reſtrained by laws under a minority; and the people, no leſs than, 


King, ſuffered, from their outrages and diſorders. They 
retained b force, the royal caſtles, which they had uſurped | 
during. the paſt convulſions, or which hall been committed to 
their cuſtody by the protector: They uſurped the demeſnes 2 

y oppreſſed their vaſlals: They infeſted their weaker „ » 


| bours : They invited all diſorderly people to enter in their retinue, 


and to live upon their lands: And they gave them ets 


5 in all their robberies and extortions.. . 


No one was more ei for theſe violent and illegal prac- 


tices than the earl of Albemarle, who, though he had early 
returned to his duty, and bad been very ſerviceable in expelling 
the French, augmented, to the utmoſt the general licence, and 
committed outrages in all the counties of the North. In oxder 
to ſuppreſs his diſorders, Hubert ſeized an opportunity of get- 


ting poſſeſſion of Rockingham caſtle, which Albemarle had gar- 


riſoned with his licentious retinue : But this nobleman, inſtead: 
of ſubmitting, entered into a ſecret confederacy with Fawkes de 
Breauté, Peter de Mauleon, and other barons, and both fortified 


the caſtle of Biham for his defence, and made himſelf maſter by 


15 ſurprize of that of Fotheringay. Pandulf, who was reſtored to 


his * in the place of Gualo, Was active in ſuppreſſing; 


1 


2 »'Trivet P. 174. — P Rymer, vol. 1 1. P · 276. 
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6 ©, could endure to fee the total mM of oY ö of theif own order: 


5 ; B But it encouraged. Fawkes de Breautẽ, a man whom King John 
| . LO had raiſed from a low origin, to perſeyere in the courſe of vio- 


| lence,-1 to which he had owed his fortune, and to ſet at nought all 
1 lay and Juſtice. When thirty- ve v. rdicts Were at one time 
TG „ found againſt him, on account of his violent expulſion of fo 
ʒꝑ Si et, many freeholders from their poſſeſſions ; ; he came to the 
. court of juſtice with an armed force, ſeized the judge who had 
pronounced the ſentences, and impriſoned him 3 in Bedford caſtle. 
Hl e then levied open war, againſt the King ; * but being ſubdued, 
EH. | and taken priſoner, his life was granted him; but his eftate was 


confiſcated, and he was s baniſhed the kingdom. . 


105 Jus TI ct was executed with greater ſeverity againſt diſorders 
2 premeditated, which broke out in London, A frivolous 
emulation in a match of wreſtling, between the Londoners on 

the one hand, and the inhabitants of Weſtminſter and thoſe of 

| Fad * pep bovring villages on the other, occaſioned this commo- 
The former role | in a * and eye: down one houſes 


{Chim Dunſt, val. i. p. 7 rRymer, vol. i. p. 198. M. FI BR 221. 
at. Ann. Waverl. * 188. Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 141. 146. M. Well. p. 283. 
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belonging to the abbot of Weſtminſter: But this riot, which; C 14 p. 
conſidering the tumultuous diſpoſition familiar to that capital, C.y 
would have been little regarded, ſeemed to become more ſerious, . 


by the ſymptoms, which then appeared of the former attach- 
ment of the citizens to the French intereft. The populace, in 


the tumult, made uſe of the cry of war commonly employed by 


the French troops; Mountjoy, mountjay, God help us and our lord 

Lewis. The juſticiary made enquiry into the diſorder; and 
finding one Conſtantine Fitz Arnulf to have been the ringleader, 
an inſolent man, who juſtified his crime in Hubert's preſence, he 


proceeded againſt | him by martial law, and ordered him imme- - 


diately to be hanged, without trial or form of proceſs. He 
alſo cut off the feet of ſome of Conſtantine's accomplices *. 


Tar 8 act of power was complained . infringement of 


the great charter: Yet the juſticiary, in a parliament, ſummoned 
at Oxford (for the great councils about this time began to receive 


that appellation) made no ſcruple to grant in the King's name 


a renewal and confirmation of that charter, When the aſſembly 


made application to the crown for this favour; as a law in thoſe | 


times ſeemed to loſe its validity, if not frequently renewed ; 
William de Briewere, one of the council of regency, was ſo 


bold as to ſay openly, that theſe liberties were extorted by force, | 


and ought not to be obſerved: But he was reprimanded by 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and was not countenanced by 
the King or his chief miniſters*. A new confirmation was 


demanded and granted two years after; and an aid, amounting 


to a fifteenth of all moveables, was given. by the parliament, in 
return for this indulgence”. The King iſſued writs anew to 


M. Paris, p. 217, 218. 259. Annal. Waverl. p. 187. Chinn Dunſt. vol. i. p. 129. 
t M. Welt. p. 282. u M. Paris, p. 223. Ann. T. Wykes, p. 40. 
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the ſheriffs, commanding the obfervance of the ables but he 


| inſerted a remarkable clauſe in the writs, that thoſe who payed 


not the fifteenth; ſhould not For the future be entitled to the 


| benefit of thoſe liberties “ : 


Tai E 18% fate, into which ide eren was now Kalle Made 


it requiſite for a go 


miniſter to be attentive to the preſervation 


of the royal prerogatives, as well as to the ſecurity of public 
liberty. Hubert applied to the Pope, who had always great 
authority in the kingdom, and was now conſidered as its ſupe- 


_ rior lord; and'defired him to iffie'a bull, declaring the King to 


be of full age, and entitled to exerciſe in perſon all the acts of 
royalty*. In conſequence of this declaration, the juſticiary 
reſigned into Henry's hands the two important fortreſſes of the 
Tower and Dover caſtle, which had been entruſted to his cuſto- 
dy; ; and he required the other barons to imitate his example. Hy 
They refuſed compliance: 'The earls of Chefter and Albemarle, 
John Conſtable of Cheſter, John de Lacy, Brian de L'Iſle, and 
William de Cantel, with ſome others, even formed a conſpiracy 
to ſurprize London, and met in arms at Waltham with that inten- 


tion: But finding the King prepared for defence, they deſiſted 


from their enterprize. When ſummoned to court, in order to 
anſwer for their conduct, they ſcrupled not to appear, and to 
confeſs their deſign: But they told the King, that they had no 
bad intentions againſt his perſon, but only againſt Hubert de 
Burgh, whom they were determined to remove from his office“. 
They appeared too formidable to be chaſtiſed; and they were ſo. 
little diſcouraged by the failure of their firſt enterprize, that they 
met again in arms at Leiceſter, in order to ſeize the King, who 


w Clauſ.g, H. 3. m. 9. and m. 6. d. 


Chron. Dunſt. vol. i, p. 137. 


* M. Paris, p. 220. 


then 


then refided at "IO TAY But Henry, informed of their 
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purpoſe, took care to be ſo well armed and attended, that the — 


barons found it dangerous to make the attempt; and they ſat 
down and kept their Chriſtmas in his neighbourhood. 3 
archbiſhop and the prelates, finding every thing tend towards a 
civil war, interpoſed with their authority, and threatened the 


barons with the ſentence of excommunication, if they. perſiſted 


in detaining the King? s caſtles. This menace at laſt prevailed: 
 Moſtof the fortreſſes were ſurrendered; though the barons com- 
| plained, that Hubert's caſtles were ſoon after reſtored to him, 
while the King Rill, kept theirs i in, his own cuſtody. There are 
ſaid to have been 111 5 cables a at that time in England:. 


Ir muſt be. Je. er OY that the. influence of the prelates 
and the clergy was often of very great ſervice to the public. 


Though the religion of that age can merit no better name than 


that of ſuperſtition, it ſeryed to unite together a body of men who 


had great ſway over the people, and who kept the community 
from falling to pieces, from the factions and independant power 


of the nobles. And what was of great conſequence; it threw a 


mighty authority into the hands of men, who by their profeſſion 
were averſe to arms and violence; who tempered by their medi- 
ation the general diſpoſition towards military enterprizes ; and 


who ſtill maintained, even amidſt the ſhock of arms, thoſe ſecret. 


links, without which it is impoſſible for human ſociety to ſubſiſt. 


Nor wWIr HSTAN DING theſe inteſtine commotions in Eng- 
land, and the precarious authority of the crown, Henry was 
obliged to carry on war in Erance: and he employed to that pur- 


* M. Paris, p. 221. 8 Dunſt. vol, i. p. 138. 
5 Coke 8 Comment. on Mag. Charta, chap. 17. 
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poſe the fifteenth which had been granted him by parliament. 
Lewis the ei ighth, who had ſucceeded to his father, Philip, 
inſtead of complying with Henry's claim, who demanded the 
_ reſtitution of Normandy and the other provinces, wreſted from 
England, made an irruption into Poictou, took Rochelle after 
a Tong ſiege, and ſeemed determined to expel the Englith from 
the few provinces, which yet remained to them. Henry ſent 
over his uncle, and the earl of Saliſbury; together with his bro- | 
ther prince Richard, to whom he had granted the earldom of 
Cornwal, which had eſcheated to the crown. Saliſbury ſtopt the 
progreſs of Lewis's arms, and retained the Poictevin and Gaſcon 
vaſſals in their allegiance: : But no military action of any mo- 
ment was performed on either ſide. The earl of Cornwal, after | 
two yours ſtay in Nr” e to en 


Tars prince was no ways turbulent or fadidus f in his diſpoſi- 
tion: His . ruling paſſion was to-amaſs money, in which he 
ſucceeded ſo well as to become the richeſt prince in Chriſtendom : 
Vet his attention to gain ſometimes threw him into acts of 
violence, and gave diſturbance to the government. There 


was a manor, which formerly had belonged to the earldom of 
Cornwat, but had been given away to Waleran de Ties, before 
Richard had been inveſted with that dignity, and while the earl- 


dom remained in the hands of the crown. Richard claimed 
this manor, and expelled the proprietor by force: Waleran 
complained : The King ordered his brother to do juſtice to the 
man, and reſtore him to his rights: The earl ſaid, that he would 
not ſubmit to theſe orders, till the cauſe was decided againſt him 
by the judgment of his peers : Henry replied, that it was firſt 
neceliary to — Waleran in poſſeſſion, before the cauſe 


+ Rymer, vol. i. p. 269. Tiivet, p.179 · 
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could be ed; and he re-iterated his un to the earl. We 
may judge of the ſtate of the government, when this affair had 
nearly produced a civil war. The earl of Cornwal, finding 
Henry peremptory in his demands, aſſociated himſelf with the 
young earl of Pembroke, who had married his ſiſter, and who 
was diſpleaſed on account of the King's requiring him to deli- 


ver up ſome royal caſtles which were in his cuſtody. Theſe two 


malcontents took into- their confederacy the earls of Cheſter, 


Warenne, Gloceſter, Hereford, Warwic, and Ferrers, who were 


all diſguſted on a like account. They aſſembled an army, 
which the King had not the power or courage to reſiſt; and he 


was obliged to give his brother ſatisfaction, by grants of much 
greater importance than the manor which had been the firſt 


ground of the quarrel", - 


TRE character of the King, as he grew to man's eſtate, 
became every day better known; and he was found in every 


circumſtance totally unqualified for maintaining a proper {way - 


among thoſe turbulent barons; whom the feudal conſtitution 


| ſubjected to his authority. Gentle, humane, and merciful even 


to a fault, he ſeems to have been ſteady in no other circumſtance 
of his character; but to have received every impreſſion from 


thoſe who ſurrounded him, and whom he loved, for the time, 


with the moſt imprudent and moſt unreſerved affection. - With- 
out activity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct war; without 
policy or art, he was ill fitted to maintain peace: His reſent- 
ments, though haſty and violent, were not dreaded, while he 
was found to drop them with ſuch facility; his friendſhips were 
little valued, becauſe they were neither derived from choice, nor 


maintained with conſtancy. A proper pageant of ſtate in a 
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* monarchy, where his miniſters could! "OR conducted all 


affairs in his name and by his authority; but too feeble in thoſe 
der times to ſwiy a ſcepter, whoſe weight depended 


entirely on the firmneſs and n of the hand, which 


held it. OUS BL COL af 


| Tire ableft and moſt virtuous miniſter, whom Henry ever 


poſſeſſed, was Hubert de Burgh*; a man who had been ſteady to 
te crown in the moſt difficult and dangerous times, and who 
yet ſhewed no' diſpoſition, in the height of his power, to enſlave 
or oppreſs the people. The only exceptionable part of his con- 
duct ĩs that which is mentioned by Matthew Paris if the fact 
is really true, and proceeded from Hubert's advice, namely, the 


recalling publickly and annulling the charter of foreſts, a con- 
ceſſion ſo reaſonable in itſelf, and ſo paſſionately claimed both by 
the nobility and people: But it muſt be confeſſed, that this mea- 


ſure is ſo unlikely, both from the cireumſtances of the times and 
character of the miniſter, that there is great reaſon to doubt of 
its reality, eſpecially as it is mentioned by no other hiſtorian. 
"Hubert, while he enjoyed his authority, had an entire aſcendant 
over Henry, and was loaded with honours and favours beyond 
any other ſubject. Beſides acquiring the property of many 
caſtles and manors, he married the eldeſt ſiſter of the King of 
Scots, was created earl of Kent, and by an unuſual conceſſion, 
was made chief juſticiary of England for life: Vet Henry, in a 
ſudden caprice, threw off this faithful miniſter, and expoſed him 
to the violent perſecutions of his enemies. Among other frivo- 
lous crimes objected to him, he was accuſed of. gaining the 
King's affections by enchantment, and of purloining from the 


e Ypod, es p. 464. 
f P. 232. M. Weſt. p. 216. aſcribes this counſel to Peter Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
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royal wealury a gem, bie had the virtue to render the wearer 
invulnerable, and of ſending this valuable curioſity to the prince 
of Wales. The nobility, who hated Hubert on account of his 
zeal in reſuming the rights and poſſeſſions of the crown, no 
ſooner ſaw the opening, than they inflamed the King's animo- 


ſity againſt him, and puſhed him to ſeek the total ruin of his 
miniſter. Hubert took ſanctuary in a church: The King ordered 


him to be dragged from thence: He recalled thoſe orders: 
He afterwards renewed them : He was obliged by the clergy to 
reſtore him to the ſanctuary: He conſtrained him ſoon after to 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner, and he confined him to the caſtle of 
the Deviſes. Hubert made his eſcape, was expelled the king- 
dom, was again received into favour, recovered a great ſhare of 


the King's confidence, but never ſhowed any inclination to rein- 


ſtate Kiwself in his power and authority. 


3 who ſucceeded him in che government of the King 
and kingdom, was Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, a Poictevin by 
birth, who had been raiſed by the late King, and who was no 
leſs diſtinguiſhed by his arbitrary principles and violent conduct, 
than by his courage and abilities. This prelate had been left 
by King John juſticiary and regent of the kingdom during an 
expedition which that prince made into France; and his illegal 
adminiſtration was one chief cauſe of that great combination 
among the barons, which finally extorted from the crown the 
charter of liberties, and laid the foundations of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. Henry, though incapable, from his character, of pur- 
ſuing the ſame violent maxims, which had governed his father, 


had imbibed the ſame arbitrary principles; and in proſecution 


EM. Paris, p. 269. 
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of Peter's Ade he invited over a great bulnber of Poictevins 


, and other foreigners, who, he believed, could more ſafely be 


truſted than the Engliſh, and who ſeemed requiſite to counter- 
balance the great and independant power of the nobility. Every 
office and command was beſtowed on theſe ſtrangers; their 


rapacity exhauſted the revenues of the crown, already too much 


impoveriſhed ©; they invaded the rights of the people; and their 


inſolence, ſtill more provoking than their power, drew on them 


as hora and envy. of all orders of men in the 5 5 


Tur barons formed a Combinhtion againſt this odious mini- 
ſtry, and withdrew from parliament; on pretence of the danger, 


to which they were expoſed from the machinations of the Poic- 


tevins. When again ſummoned to attend, they gave for 


anſwer, that the King ſhould diſmiſs his foreigners from court: 
_ Otherwiſe they would drive both him and them out of the king- 
dom, and put the crown on another head, more worthy of wear- 


T ing it”: Such was the ſtyle, which they uſed to their ſovereign! 


They at laſt came to parliament, but ſo well attended with 


armed followers, that, they ſeemed in a condition to preſcribe 
laws to the King and miniſtry. Peter des Roches, however, 
had in the interval found means of ſowing diſſentions among the 

barons, and of bringing over to his party the earl of Cornwal, 
as well as the earls of Lincoln and Cheſter. The confederates 
were diſconcerted in their meaſures: Richard, earl Mariſchal, 

who had ſucceeded to that dignity on the death of his brother, 


William, was chaſed into Wales; ; he thence withdrew into Ire- 


land; where he was treacherouſly murdered by-the contrivance 


of the biſhop of Wincheſter", The eſtates of the more obnoxious 


'D 
IM. Paris, p. 183 * Chron, Dunſt, ET m Paris, p. mw 
c Gi OM Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 219, 

a barons 


peer een wete beſtowed with a pro aſe libe MP 
| tevins; Peter even carried his inſolenoe ſo far 28 to ſay publicly, 
that the barons of England muſt not pretend to put the mſelves 
on the ſame footing with thoſe of France, or aſſume the ſame 
liberties and privileges: The monarchs had à more abſolute 
| power in the one country than in the other. It would have 
been more juſtifiable for him to ſay, that men, ſo unwilling to 
ſubmit. to the authority of laws, could with the worſe ee 
claim n any thelter « or ee em. . 6 | 
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Warn the King, at any time, was ebe in Ale Wegal 


5 practices, and the authority of the great charter was objected * 


him, he was wont to reply; © Why ſhould J obſerve this char- 
ter, which is neglected by all my grandees, both prelates and 
nobility ? It was very reaſonably: ine Ke You Wut Ar 
ſet them the nee 4 bt 


80 viglent A miniſtry as as of the vida of Witichafien, could 
not be of long duration; but its fall proceeded at laſt from the 
influence of the church, not from the efforts of the nobles. 
Edmond, the preſent primate, came to court, attended by many, 
of the other prelates; and repreſented to the King the pernicious . 
meaſures embraced by Peter des Roches, the diſcontents of his 
people, the ruin of his affairs; and after requiring the diſmiſſion 
of the miniſter and his aſſociates, threatened him with the ſen- 
tence of excommunication, in caſe of his refuſal. Henry, who 
knew that an excommunication, ſo agreeable to the ſenſe of the 
people, could not fail of operating the moſt dangerous effects, 
was obliged to ſubmit: Foreigners were baniſhed : The natives 


7 1 M. Paris, p. 265, - „ p. 6c 9. 95 
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were reſtored 00 their: placy le coungil: The primagter Who was 
a man of rudence, and who took care to execute the laws and 
ns charter of — Part the okra in the sene be 


„er this Engliſh. ir in vain Waaler menschen that oy thould 
be long free from the dominion of foreigners., The King, hav- 
ing married Eleanor, daughter to the count of Provence „Was 
furround ed by a great number of ſtrangers from that | country, 
whom he careſſed with the fondeſt affeQtion, and enriched by an 
imprudent generoſity". The biſhop of Valence, a prelate of the 
houſe of Savoy, and maternal uncle to the queen, was his chief 
miniſter, and employed every art to amaſs wealth for himſelf 


and his relations. Peter of Savoy, another brother of the ſame 
family, was inveſted in the honour of Rich 
the rich wardſhip of earl Warrenne: Boniface of Savoy was 


mond, and received 


promoted to the ſee of Canterbury: Many young ladies were 


invited over from Provence, and married to the chief noblemen 


of England, who were the King s wards *: And as the ſource/of 
Henry's bounty began to fail, his Savoyard miniſtry applied to 
Rome, and obtained à bull; permitting him to reſume all paſt 
grants; abſolving him from the oath, which he had taken to 


maintain them; even enjoining him to make ſuch a reſumption, 


and repreſenting theſe grants as invalid, on account of the pre- 


judice which enſued from them to the Roman pontiff, in whom 


the ſuperiority of the kingdom was veſted?. The oppofition, 


made to the intended refumption, prevented it from taking 
effect; but the nation ſaw the een to which the * 


*M, Patis, p- 271, 272. 5 RBymer, vol, i. p. 448. M. Paris, p. 286. 
uv M. Paris, p. 236. 301. 305. 316. 541. M. Weſt. p. zoz. 304. 


* M, Paris, p. 484. M. Welt. p. 338. „ © Paris, p. 295. 301. 
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will ng to Gabendts: in n o es 5 avarice 1 6 his 


foreign favourites, About the ſame time, he publiſhed in Eng -—.— 


land the ſentence of excommu nication, denounced againſt the 


emperor Frederie, his brother in law *; and ſaid in excuſe, that, 


being the Pope's vaſſal, he was obliged by his allegiance to obey 


all the commands of his holineſs. In this weak reign, when 


any neighbour inſulted the King's dominions, inſtead of taking 
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I 236, 


revenge for the injury, he complained to the Pope as his ſupe- | | 


rior lord, and begged him to \ po Quon, to his vaſſal*, 


Tx 7 end of the Engliſh barons 75 high at the pre- 


ference given to foreigners; but no remonſtrances and complaints 


Glievances. 


could ever prevail on the King to abandon them, or even to 


moderate his attachment towards them. After the Provencals 
and Savoyards might] have been ſuppoſed pretty well fatiated with 

the dignities and riches, which they had acquired, a new ſet of 
hungry foreigners were invited over, and ſhared among them 


thoſe favours, which the King ought i in policy to have conferred 
on the Engliſh nobility, by whom his government could have 


been ſupported and defended. His mother, Ifabella, who had 5 


been unjuſtly taken by the late King from the count de la 
Marche, to whom ſhe was betrothed, was no ſooner miſtreſs of 


artet by the death of her huſband, than ſhe married that noble- 


man; and ſhe had born him four ſons, Guy, William, Geoffrey, 


and Aymer, whom ſhe ſent over into England to pay a viſit to 


their brother. The good-natured and affectionate diſpoſition of 
0 Henry was moved at the ſight of ſuch near relations; and he 


conſidered neither his own circumſtances, nor the humours of 


his ropes 1 in the honours and riches, which he conferred upon 


2 Hank vol. i, p. 383. | 


© Chron, Dorf vol. i. p. 156. 
® Trivet, p. 174. 
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| | CHAP, them*; Con plan ſeas highagainft the credit of 
COLLIER: INT THe done againſt! that” of thePoiftevin and of 
WH e the Savoyard favourit 83a 
th + | them, Ml thelr-meaſtires appeared eriminal and exceptionable: 
| 7275 f Violations of the bee were 1 frequently mentioned and 
| 1 | it is indeed more than rc Jnora ad 


| | laws; and relying « on the boundleſs affectlons of a weak prince, 
„„ would, in an age, when a regular adminiſtration.” was not any 
5 iV "where known, pay more attention to their preſent intereſt than 
„ to the liberties of the people. It is reported, that the Poictevins 

. and other ſtrangers, when the laws were at any time appealed 
3 | to, in oppoſition to their oppreſſions, ſcrupted not to reply, What 
!!. 6-008 the Engliſh laws 2 ronify to them: 7 ' They minded them not. 
. TH And as words are often more offenſive than actions, this open 
_—. | contempt of the Engliſh tended much- to aggravate the general 
0 diſcontent, and made every act of violence, committed by the 
= 5 F foreigners, appear not only; an injury, but an affront to them * 


x REC KON not among the violations of the great charter ſome 
arbitrary exertions of prerogative, which Henry? 8 neceſſities 
| obliged him to practiſe, and which, without producing any diſ- 

h content, were- uniformly contiriued by all his fucceſfors, till the 
laſt century. As the parliament often refuſed him ſupplies, and 

2 tthat in a manner ſomewhat rude and indecent*, he obliged his 
5 5 opulent ſubjects, particularly the- citizens of Lorin, to grant 
him loans of money; and it is natural to imagine, that the ſame 
1 wuaant of œconomy, which reduced him to the neceſſity of borrow- 
1 | ing, would prevent him from being very punctual in the pay- 


. M. Paris, p. 491. M. Weſt. p. 3 FRY Nene p- 2436. 


V. Paris, p. 566, 656. Ann. Ware P. 214. Chron. Dunſt. vol. . p. 535 
2 M. Paris, p. 301. 
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ment}, [$1 demanded dener or pretended voluntary 
contributions from his nobility and prelates*. . He was the firſt 
= King of England ſince the conqueſt, who cout fairly be ſaid to 
lye under the reſtraint of law; and he was alſo the firſt who 
practiſed the diſpenſing power, and employed the famous clauſe 
of Non-obſtante in his grants and patents. When objeCtions were 
made to this novelty, he replied, that the Pope exerciſed that 
authority; ; and why might he not imitate the example? But the 
abuſe, which the Pope made of his diſpenſing power, in violating 
the canons of general councils, in .invading the privileges and 
cuſtoms of all particular churches, and i in uſurping on the rights 
of patrons, was more likely to excite the jealoufy of tlie people, 
than to reconcile them to a ſimilar practice i in their civil govern- 
ment. Roger de Thurkeſby, one of the King's juſtices, was fo 
diſpleaſed with the precedent, that he exclaimed, Alas! what 
times are we fallen into? Behold, the civil court is corrupted in 


imitation of the * W and the river is poiſoned 125 that 
Auen, 


Tae King 8 partialit and DL ny to his forvign rela- 
tions, and to their friends and favourites, would have appeared 
more tolerable to the Engliſh, had any thing been done mean- 

while for the honour of the nation, or had Henry's enterprizes 

in foreign countries, been attended with any ſucceſs or glory to 

| himſelf or to the public: At leaſt, ſuch military talents in the King 
would have ſerved to keep his barons in awe, and have given 
weight and authority to his government. But though he declared 
war againſt Lewis IX. in 1942, and made an expedition into 
Guienne, upon the invitation of his father in law, the count de 

la Marche, who promiſed to un him with all his forces ; he was 


M. pur, p· 406. 1 5 2M Paris, p. 50%. 
| unſucceſsful 
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ae worſted at Taillebourg, was deſerted by his allies, loſt what 
747 remained to him of PoiQou, and was obliged to return, with 


1247. 
ſome loſs of honour, into England. The Gaſcon nobility were 
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grievances, 


dM. Paris, p. 393, 394. 398, 399. 405. W. Heming: p. 574 Chrog. Dunſt. vol. i. 
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unfacefeful 4 in ks attempts ala that great Wonach, Was 


attached to the Engliſh government; : becauſe the diſtance of 
their ſovereign allowed them to remain in a Rate of almoſt total 


independance : : And they claimed, ſome time after, Henry * 
protection againſt an invaſion, which the King of Caſtile made 


upon that territory. Henry returned into Guienne, and was. 


more ſucceſsful i in this expedition; but he thereby involved him- \ 


ſelf and his nobility ; in an enormous debt, which both encreaſed 


their diſcontents and expoſed him to greater dan ger from their 


 enterprizes « 5 


9 
9 


Wanr of ceconomy and an il judged liberality x were Henry's 
| great defects; ; and his debts, even before this expedition, had 


- become fo troubleſome to him, that he {61d all his plate and 
, jewels, i in order to diſcharge them. When this expedient was 


firſt propoſed to him, he aſked, where he would find purchaſers? Z 


It was replied, the citizens of London. Onmy word, faid he, of the 
treaſury of Auguſtus were brought to market, the citizens are 
able to be the purchaſers; Theſe clowns, who aſſume to themſelves 


the name of waking abound in every thing, while we are reduced 


to neceſſities *. And he was thenceforth obſerved to be more 
forward and greedy | in his en 185 the citizens . 


Bur the grievances, which the Englih had reaſon to com- 
plain of in the civil government during this reign, ſeem to have 


} 


P. Hf... „„ k M. Paris, p. 501. 


I M. «Fw p. 501. 507. 518. 578. 606. 625. 648. 
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b den dull leſs burthenſome than thoſe which they underwent CHAP. 
XII. 
from the uſurpations and exactions of the court of Rome. on 


| n_ death of Langton in 1 228, the moinks of Chriſt- church 
elected Walter de Hemeſham, one of their own body, for his 
ſucceſſor: But as Henry refuſed to confirm the election, the 


Rickard, chancellor of Lincoln, for archbiſhop, without waiting 
for a new election. On the death of Richard in 1231, the monks. 
elected Ralph de Neville biſhop of Chicheſter; and though 
Henry was much pleaſed with the election, the Pope, who 
thought that prelate too much attached to the crown, aſſumed 
the power of annulling his election. He rejected two clergy- 


men more, whom the monks had fucceffively choſen; and he at 


laſt told them, that, if they would ete& Edmond, treafurer of 
the church of Saliſbury, he would confirm their choice; and his 


nomination was complied with. The Pope had the prudence 
to appoint both times very worthy primates; but men could not 


forbear obſerving his intention of thus drawing Fee to 
himſelf the right of Pp that important dignity. 


TRR avarice, clove; more FIN ambition of hs fee of 


Rome, ſeems to have been in this age the ground of general 


complaint. The papal miniſters, finding a vaſt ſtock of power, 


amaſſed by their predeceſſors, were defirous of turning it to. 
preſent profit, which they enjoyed at home, rather than of 
enlarging their authority in'diſtant countries, where they never 
intended to reſide. Every thing was become venal in the Romiſh- 
tribunals; fimony was openly practiſed; no favours and even no 


juſtice could be obtained without a bribe;. the higheſt bidder 


—_— M. Paris, p. 244. " M.. Paris, p. 264. 
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Pope, at his deſire, annulled it; and immediately appointed 7 
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* 41 


| demanded from every cathedral two © 
: from every convent two monks portions, to be ſet apart as a per- 
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merits of the perſon or of the cauſe; and beſides the uſual per- Z 
verſions of right in the deciſion of controverſies, the Pope openly | 


aſſumed an abſolute and uncontroled authority of ſetting aſide, 
by the  plenitude « of his apoſtolic power, all particular rules and 
all privileges of patrons,” churches and conve nts *.” On pretence 


of remedying theſe abuſes, Pope Honorius, in 1 226, complain- 


ing of the poverty of his ſee as the ſource of all grievances, 
of the beſt prebends, and ; 


petual and ſettled revenue of the papal crown; but all men 


being ſenſible, that the revenue would continue for ever, and 
the abuſes immediately return, his demand was unanimouſſy 
rejected. ” About three years after, the Pope demanded and 
obtained the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, which he levied 


in a very oppreſſive manner; . requiring payment before the 


_ clergy had drawn their rents or tythes, : nnd ſendinglabout 3 | 


who adv ranced them the money at exorbitant intereſt *- In the 


| year 1240, Otho, the legate, having in vain ente the 


clergy in a body, obtained ſeparately, by intrigues and menaces, 


large ſums from the prelates and convents, and on his departure 
is {aid to have carried more money out of the kingdom than he - 
left in it”. This experiment was renewed four years after with 


equal ſucceſs by Martin the nuncio, who brought from Rome 


powers of ſuſpending and excommunicating all clergymen, that 
| refuſed to comply. v with his demands ', The King, who relied 


„ M. eue, p. 290. 108; 346. 75 421. 469. 483. 537. as Ann, Burt. p. 309. 


M. Well. p. 306. 313. 333. 336. . Y M. Paris, p. 226, 227, 228. 
_ * Chron. Duſt. vol. i. p. 161. M. Wel. p- 264. IM.. Paris, p. 248. 
M. Paris, p. 355. 360. 361. 366. 371. . M. Paris, p. 434. 
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5 Ms AN while, all the chief benefices of the [EM were con- 
ferred on Italians; great numbers of 1 bat nation were. ſent over 
| at one ti time to be provided for; ; non-reſidence and pluralities 
were carried to an enormous height; ; Manſel, the King? 8 ch ap- 
lain, is computed to have held at once ſeven hundred eccleſiaſti- 


cal livings; ; and the abuſes became. fo evident as to be Palpable 


3 


| „ 


eto the blindneſs of ſuperſtition itlelf. The people, entering into 


allociations * oſe 3 in tumults againſt the Ttalian clergy; pillaged 85 
their bargs ; waſted their fields; inſulted the perſons of ſuch 

| of them as they found in the kingdom *; and when the | 
J juſticiaries made enquiry into the authors of , this diſorder, the 
guilt was found to F ſo many, and thoſe of ſuch high rank, 

; that 3 it paſſed uppybilhed. | At laſt, Wen Innocent IV. in 124 55 

ch | e cmperor © outs the King And nobility ſent over agents 

to complain before the council of the avarice of the Romiſh 
church. They repreſented among many other grievances, that 

the  henefices ol 45 the Italian clergy * 5 Hoh had _ eſtimat- 


n 


a 172 i. excelled 1 annual r revenue of the crown  itſelf*, : 
They obtained only an evaſive anſwer from the Pope; ; but as 
mention had been made before the council, of the feudal ſub- | 


M. Paris, p. 376. 612, 673. 6 . Paris p. 575. M. Weft. p. 383. 

2 Rymer, vol. i. p. 323. M. Faris, 5. a8 257 · Ann. A p. 280, 281, _ Chron, 
Dunſt. vol. i. p-: 207. ä 1 
v Innocent's bull in Rymer, vol. i. p. 471. fays only 50,000 marks a year. 

z M. Paris, p. 451. - The cofloms were part of Henry's revenue, and amounted to 6000 
pounds a year : They were at firſt ſmall ſams paid by the merchants for the uſe of the King's 
warehouſes, meaſures, weights, &c. See Gilbert's hiſtory of the Exch. p. 214. 
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— un check, received at che council of Lyons, 1 was not able to 
LS | the court of Rome 3 in its ca cer: Innocent exacted the reve- 
. | nues of all. vacant ben fices, the twentieth of all eeclef 


eſſed by non- 
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+ Bur the moſt oppreſſive e 
| N Was the embarking Henry in a project 0 
8 Naples, or Sicily on this ſide the Fare, as it was called; an enter- 
VVV. Prize, which threw much diſhofiour on the King, and involved 
PL: bim, during ſome years, in great expence and trouble. The 

„ RKRomiſh church, advantage of favourable incidents, had 

2 | reduced the kingdom of Sicily to the ſame ſtate of feudal vaſſal- 
age, which ſhe pretended to extend over England, and which, 
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An ell as bie Pitt of chis Janie cnar. 
Kingdom, ſhe was not able to maintain. After the death of the 7, 
emperor, Frederic II. the ſucceſſion of Sicily devolved to Conra- 55. 
dine, grandſon to that monarch; and Mainfroy, his natural ſon, 

under pretence of governing the kingdom during the infancy of 

the prince, had formed a ſcheme of eſtabliſhing his own autho- 

"mu Pope Innocent IV. hd had carried on violent war againſt 

- the empetor, Frederic, and endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs him of his 

Italian dominions, ſtill continued hoſtilities againſt his grandſon ; bf: 

© but being diſappointed in all his ſchemes by the activity and arti- 

| fices of Mainfroy, he found, that his « own force alone was. not 

ſufficient to bring to a happy iſſue ſo great an enterprize. He 

| pretended to diſpoſe of the Sicilian crown, both as ſuperior lord 

of that particular kingdom, and as vicar of Chriſt, to whom all 
kingdoms of the earth were ſubjected; and he made a tender of 
it to Richard earl of Cornwal, whoſe immenſe riches, he flattered 
| himſelf, would be able to ſupport the military operations againſt | 
| Mainfroy. As Richard had the prudence to refuſe the pr | 
be applied to the King, whoſe levity and thoughtleſs diſpoſiti tion 
gave him more hopes of ſucceſs; and he offered him the crown 
of Sicily for his ſecond ſon, Edmond. Henry, allured by fo 
magnificent a gift, without reflecting on the conſequences, with- 
out conſulting either with his brother or che parliament, accepted 
of this inſidious propoſal; and gave the Pope unlimited credit 
to expend whatever ſums he thought neceſſary for compleating 
the eonqueſt of Sicily. Innocent, who was engaged by his 
own intereſts to make war with Mainfroy, was glad to carry on 
his enterprizes at the expenee of his ally: Alexander IV. who 
fucceeded him in the papal throne, continued the ſame policy: 
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th impoſed by. the Pope, deter- 
ir be on ſuch, 


ſed to take th tion "fl he this 
5 extremity the lergy were his only reſource. and as both their 
poral and ſpiritual ſovereign concurred in loading them, 
„ were ill able to defend themſelves againſt this united authority. 
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publiſhed a cruſade for the conqueſt;of Sicily ; and 
| 1 en the croſs againft the infidels, | 


5 required every one, who Had 
| odr had vowed to advance money for that enterprize, to turn the 
Var againſt Mainfroy, a more terrible enemy, as he pretended, 
n faith than any Saracen. He levied a tenth on 


. f 5 all eccleſiaſtical | benefices i in England for three years; and gave 


2 
of 


+ orders to excommunicate all biſhops, who made not punctual 
payment. He granted to the King the goods of inteſtate cler- 


22 


N g ymen; the revenues of vacant benefices; the revenues of all 


2 | f Rymer, vol. i. p. 5 87. Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 319-- 
- - M. Paris, p. 614. 2 Rymet, vol. i, p. 547. 548, xe. 
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con«refidents*, But theſe taxations, being levied by a rule, 


were deemed leſs grievous, than another arbitrary impoſition, 
which aroſe from the ſuggeſtion of the biſhop of Hereford, and 


which might. have opened the door to, endleſs and intolerable 


abuſes. 


"© 


and abbots of the kingdom; and granted theſe bills to Italian 


merchants; who, it was pretended, had advanced money for the 


ſervice of the war againſt Mainfroy*. As there was no likeli- 


hood of the Engliſh prelates ſubmitting, without compulſion, to 
ſuch an extraordinary demand, Ruſtand, the legate, was charged 
with the office of employing his authority to that purpoſe; and 
he ſummoned an aſſembly of the biſhops and abbots, whom he 
| acquainted with, the Pope's and the King's pleaſure. . Great 
_ were the ſurprize and indignation. of the aſſembly: The biſhop 
of Worceſter exclaimed, that he would loſe his life rather than 
comply: The biſhop of London ſaid, that the Pope and King 

were more powerful than he; but if his mitre were taken off 


his head, he would clap on a helmet in its place '. The legate 
was no leſs violent on the other hand; and he told the aſſembly, 


in plain terms, that all eccleſiaſtical benefices were the property 
of the Pope, and he might diſpoſe of them, either in whole or in 


part, as he ſaw proper“. In the end, the biſhop and abbots, 
being threatened with ex communication, which made all their 


revenues fall into the King's hands, were obliged to ſubmit to 
the exaction: t And the * mitigation which the legate allowed 
3 Rymer, vol, i. p. 5975 598. M. Paris, p. 612, 628, Chron, T. Wykes, p. 54. 
_ . = M, Paris, p. 619. | 

them, 


Das es, v wh 9 at the wh ef fins do e 
tation from the Engliſh church, drew bills of different values, 
but amounting on the whole to 150540 marks, on all the biſhops 
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Earl of 


_Cornwal 


elected = his foreſight, in refuſing the fraudulent] 
of the Ro- 
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fufficient to adhere to this reſolution: His vanity and ambition 


engaged in an enterprize equally expenſive and vexatious as that 


empire; he was tempted to expend vaſt ſums of money on his 
election, and he ſucceeded fo far as to be choſen King of the 
Romans, which ſeemed to render his ſucceſſion infallible to the 
imperial throne. ' He went over into Germany, and carried out 
of the kingdom no leſs a. ſum chan Fn hundred thouſand 


ayn abr: the bills. | But eee rn 0 füll Safuf. 
* for 1 the. Pope's purpoſe: The conqueſt of Sicily was as 
remote as ever: The demands which came from Rome were 
endleſs: Pope Alexander became ſo urgent a ereditor, that he 
ſent over a legate into England; threatening the kingdom with 
an interdict, and | the King with excommunication, if the arrears, 7 
which he pretended to be due to him, were not inſtantly remit- 
ted®: And at laſt, Henry, ſenſible of the ion; began to think 
of breaking off the agreement, and of reſigning into the Pope's 
hands that crown, which, i it was not intended ahi As that 
he A would ever oy” . 


THERE 55 of l had now. eval to . himſelf o on 


in preferring the ſolid honours of an opulent and powerful 
prince of the blood in England, before the empty and precari- 


. ous glory of a foreign dignity. But he had not always firmneſs 
prevailed at laſt over his prudence and his avarice; and he was 


of his brother, and not attended with much greater probability 
of ſucceſs. The immenſe opulence of Richard having made 
the German princes caſt their eye on him as a candidate for the 


® Rymer, vol. i. Þ- 644 M. Paris, P. F *Rymer, 0. p. 630 
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marks, if we nity believe the account of ſome antient authors , 
Fyhich is probably much exaggeratedꝰ. 1. His money, while it 


lfted; procured him friends and partizans: But it was ſoon 


drained from him by the rapacity of the German princes; and 
having no perſonal or family connexions in that country, no ſolid 
foundation of power, he found at laſt, that he had laviſhed away 
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the frugality of a whole life, in order to procure a ſplendid title, 


and that his abſence from England, joined to the weakneſs of his 


| brother's government, gave reins to the factious and turbulent 
difpoſitions of the Engliſh barons, and involved his own coun- 
enen 45 


T HE ſaccefaful revolt wy the bility en King Iba, and 
weir impoſing on him and his ſucceſſors limitations of the royal 


N ontents of 
the barons. 


power, had made them feel their own weight and importance, 


had ſet a dangerous precedent of reſiſtance, and bein g followed by 
a long minority, had impoveriſhed, as well as weakened - that 


crown, which. they were at laſt induced, from the fear of worſe 


conſequences, to re-place on the head of young Henry. In the 
King's ſituation, either great abilities and vigour were requiſite 
to overawe the barons, or great caution and reſerve to give them 


no gate for complaints; ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that this, 


P M. Paris, p. 638. The ſame author, a few pages before, makes Richard's treaſures 


amount to little more than half the ſum. p. 634. The King's diſſipations and expences, 
throughout his whole reign, according to the ſame author, had amounted only to about: 


940,000 marks, p. 638. 


2 The ſ:ms mentioned by antient authors, who wid att Ex Te are often improbable, 
and never conſiſtent, But we know from an infallible authority, the public remonſtrance to- 


the council of Lyons, that the King's revenues were below 60,000 marks a year: His bro- 


ther therefore could never have been maſter of 700,000 marks; eſpecially as he did not ſelb 


his eſtates in England, as we learn from the ſame author: And we hear afterwards of his 
ordering all his woods to be cut down, in order to ſatisfy the rapacity of the German 
Princes: His fon ſucceeded to the earldom of Cornwal and his other revenues. 


prince 


? bf, 5 > > 
2. ce . I . 


poſſeſſed of neither ; talents. | Hethad.nor 
1 0 neee right e 3 a wes even that con- 
ſtancy, which ſometimes gives weight to wrong ones; . Was 
entirely abandoned to his favourites, ho were alwaysforet xnNer: 
| he laviſhed on them without diſcretion his. diminiſhed rev 
and'finding, that his barons indulged their difpaſitiontivearde | 
tyranny, and obſerved not to their own vaſſals the ſame rules, 
which they had impoſed on the crown, he was. apt, in his admi- 
niſtration, to neglect all the ſalutary artieles of the great charter; 
which he remarked to be ſo little regarded by his nobility. This 
conduct had extremely leſſened his authority in the king 
had multiplied complaints againſt him; and had een 
expoſed him to affronts, and even to dangerous attempts upon 
his prerogàtive. In the year 1244, when he deſired a ſupply 
from parliament, the barons, complaining of the frequent 
breaches of the great charter, and of the many fruitleſs applica- 
tions which they had formerly made for the redreſs of this and 
| other grievances, demanded in return that he ſhould give them 
the nomination: of the great juſtieiary and of the chancellor, to 
whoſe hands chiefly the adminiſtration of juſtiee was committed; 
and, if we may eredit the hiſtorian *, they had formed the plan 
of other limitations, as- well as of ann to maintain them, 
which would have reduced the King to be an abſolute cypher, 
and have held the crown in perpetual pupillage and dependance. 
The King, to ſatisfy them, would agree to nothing but a renewal 
of the charter, and a general permiſſion to excommunicate all 
the violaters of it: And he received no other ſupply, except 
their conſent to levy a ſcutage of twenty ſhillings on each knight's 
„ for the marriage of his eldeſt laughter to the King of Scot- 


x M. Paris, p. 432. | 


HENRY I. | 


land; a burthen, which was s exprefly annexed to their feudal 
tenures. 


Fon un years after, i in a very y full parliament, W Henry 
Send) a new ſupply, he was openly reproached with the 


breach of his word, and the frequent violations of the charter. 


He was aſked, whether he did not bluſh to deſire any aid from 
his people, whom he profeſſedly hated and deſpiſed, to whom on 


all occaſions he preferred aliens and foreigners, and who groaned 


under the oppreſſions, which he either permitted or exerciſed 


over them. He was told, that, beſides diſparaging his nobility | 


by forcing them to contract unequal and mean marriages with 
ſtrangers, no rank of men was ſo low as to eſcape vexations from 
him or his miniſters; that even the victuals conſumed in his 


| houſhold, the cloaths which himſelf and his ſervants wore, ſtill 


more the wine, which they uſed, were all taken by violence from 


the lawful owners, and no compenſation was ever made them 


for the i injury; that foreign merchants, to the great prejudice 
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and infamy of the kingdom, ſhunned the Engliſh harbours, i ihe 


they were poſſeſſed by pyrates, and the commerce with all nations 
was thus cut off by theſe violences; that loſs was added to loſs, and 
injury to injury, while the merchants, who had been deſpoiled 


of their goods, were alſo obliged to carry them at their own 


charges to whatever place the King was pleaſed to appoint them; 
that even the poor fiſhermen on the coaſt could not eſcape his 


oppreſſions and thoſe of his courtiers f and finding that they had 
not the full liberty of diſpoſing of their commodities in the 


Engliſh market, were frequently conſtrained to carry them to 
foreign ports, and to hazard all the perils of the occan rather 
than thoſe which awaited them from his oppretirve emiſſaries; 


and that his very religion was a ground of complaint to his lub - 
Vor. I, Sh Jets: 


1. 
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A p. jects; While they obſerved, that the waxen tapers and ſplendid: ; 
—.— fllks, employed in fo many uſeleſs proceſſions, were the ſpoils 
1255. which he had forcibly raviſhed from the true owners A Through- - — 
docdut this remonſtrance, in which the complaints, derived from an 

abuſe of the. antient right of purveyance, may be ſuppoſed to be 
ſomewhat exaggerated, there appears a ſtrange mixture of regal 
tyranny in the practices which gave riſe to it, and. of ariſtocrati- - 
cal liberty or rather licentiouſneſs-in the expreſſions employed © | 
by the parliament. But a mixture of this kind: is obſervable in 
all the antient feudal governments; and _—_ of them proved 5 

equally, hurefult to the pals.” 195 


| 


As the King, in 5 to, hair ee gave this par- A 
lament only good words. and fair promiſes, attended with the - - 
moſt bumble ſubmiſſions, which they had. often. found deceitful, E 

he obtained at that time no ſupply ; and therefore in the year - "nm 
1253» when he found himſelf again under the neceſſity of apply- 
ing to parliament; he had provided himſelf of a new pretence, 2 
which he deemed: infallible; and taking the vow of Fl Cruſade, . 4 
he demanded their affiſtance in that pious enterprize * - Phe - | 1 | 
parliament, however, for ſome time ſcrupled compliance; ; and i 
the eceleſiaſtical order ſent a deputation of four prelates, the pri- 
mate, the biſhops of Wincheſter, Saliſbury, and Carliſle, in order 5 
2 to remonſtrate with him on his frequent violations of their pri- | g 1 
vileges, the oppreſſions with which he had loaded them and all 
his ſubjects, and the uncanonical and forced elections, which 
were made to vacant dignities. It is true, ' replied the King, 
J have been ſomewhat faulty in this particular: I obtruded 
* you, my lord of Canterbury, upon your fee : 1 Was ages 
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| 8 Paris, P» 498. See fk p. 578, M. Weſt. p. 348. N 9 
; 3 M. Paris, p. 518. 558. 568. Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 293. d M. Paris, p. 568. 1 
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to employ both entreaties and menaces, my lord of Win- © n "a 
«© cheſter; to have you elected: My proceedings, I confeſs, were Wy 


cc very irregular, my lords of Saliſbury ind Carliſle, when L 
« raiſed you from the loweſt ſtations to your preſent dignities: 
& J am determined henceforth to correct theſe abuſes; and it 
will alſo become you, in order to make a thorough reforma- 
« tion, to reſign your preſent benefices; and try to enter again 
& 
ſurprized at theſe unexpected farcaſms, replied, that the queſtion 
was not at preſent how to correct paſt errors, but to avoid them 
for the future. The King promiſed redreſs both of eccleſiaſtical 
and civil grievances; and the parliament in return agreed to grant 
© him a ſupply, a tenth of the eccleſiaſtical benefices and a ſcutage 
of three marks on each knight's fee: But as they had expe- 
rienced his frequent breach of promiſe, they required, that he 


ſhould ratify the great charter in a manner ſtill more authentic 
and ſolemn than any which he had ever hitherto employed. All 
the prelates and abbots were aſſembled: They held burning 


tapers in their hands: The great charter was read before them: 
They denouneed the ſentence of excommunication againſt every 


one who ſhould thenceforth violate that fundamental law : They 


threw their tapers on the ground, and exclaimed, May the ſoul 5 
of every one, who incurs this ſentence, fo fink and corrupt in 


_ " ell? The King bore a part in this ceremony; and ſubjoined ; 
1 * So help me God, I will keep all theſe things inviolate, as Iam 


| * a man, as I am a chriſtian, as I am a knight, and as lam a a 


« King crowned and anointed*,” Yet was the tremendous 


ceremony no ſooner finiſhed, than his favourites, abuſing his 


< M. Paris, p. 579. M. Paris, p. 580. Ann. Burt, p. 323. Ann. Waverl. 


P. 210, W. Heming, p. 571, M. Weſt. p. 353. 
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in a more regular and canonical manner *.” The biſhops, 
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rity ;. But he had no ſooner eſtabliſhed himſelf in his poſſeſſions 
and dignities, than he acquired by inſinuation and addreſs, a 
ſtirong intereſt with the nation, and gained equally the affeQtions 
of all orders of men. He loſt, however, the friendſhip of Henry 
from the uſual levity and fickleneſs of that prince; he was 
baniſhed the court; he was recalled; he was entruſted with the 


1 HISTORY or ENGLAND. I 
C HA P. weakneſs and facility, made him return to the ſame arbitrary ? 
—— and irregular adminiſtration; and the reaſonable expectations of 7 
* N his people were thus continually eluded and diſappointed. : [ 
1268. AL L theſe Ft and illegal . afforded a pretence 9 
ora to Simon de Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, to attempt an innova= = 
. Lei. tion in the government, and to wreſt the ſcepter from the feeble | | 
and irreſolute hand which held it. This nobleman was a younger 1 
ſon of that Simon de Mountfort, who had conducted with ſuch ; 
valour and renown the Cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, and who, 1 
though he tarniſhed his famous exploits by cruelty and ambition, q 
had left a name very precious to all the bigots of that age, parti- . 
cularly to the eccleſiaſtics. A large inheritance in England fell , 
by ſucceſſion to this family; ; but as the elder brother enjoyed L 
ſtill more opulent poſſeſſions in France, and could not perform , 
2 to two maſters, he transferred his right to Simon, his : 
younger brother, Who came over into England, did homage = 
for his lands, and was raiſed to the dignity of earl of Leiceſter, 1 1 | 
In the year 12 38, he eſpouſed Eleanor dowager of William earl . f 
of Pembroke, and ſiſter to the King '; but the marriage of this ; 7 
princeſs with a ſubj ect and a foreigner, though finiſhed with V4 
Henry's conſent, was loudly complained of by the earl of Corn- 4 
wal, and all the barons of England; and Leiceſter was ſupported 8 
_ againſt their violence, entirely by the King's favour and autho- f 


M. Paris, p. 597. 608. M. Paris, 1 Paris, p. 315. 
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Jof Guienne® , where he did good beide and acquired C * 7 P. 


honour; he was again diſgraced by the King, and his bamiſhment CA 


from court ſeemed now final and irrevocable. Henry called him 
a traitor to his face: Leiceſter gave him the lye, and told him, 
that, if he were not his ſovereign, he would ſoon make him 
repent of that inſult. Yet was this quarrel accommodated either 


from the good-nature or timidity of the King; and Leiceſter 
was again admitted into ſome degree of favour and authority. 


But as this nobleman was become too great to preſerve an entire 


complaiſace to Henry's humours, and to act in ſubſerviency to 


his other minions; he found more advantage! in cultivating his 


intereſt with the public, and in inflaming the general diſcontents, 
which prevailed againſt the adminiſtration, He filled every 


place with complaints againſt the infringement of the great char- 
ter, the violences committed on the people, the combination 


between the Pope and the King in their tyranny and extortions, 


Henry's neglect of his native ſubjects and barons; and though 
himſelf a foreigner, he was more loud than any in repreſenting 
the indignity of ſubmitting to the dominion of foreigners. By 


his hypocritical pretenſions to devotion, he gained the favour of 


the zealots and clergy: By his ſeeming concern for public good, 


he acquired the affections of the public: And beſides the private 


friendſhips, which he had cultivated with the barons, his ani- 


moſity againſt the favourites bred an union of intereſts between 


him and that * order. 


A RECENT quarrel, which W out between Leiceſter and 


William de Valence, Henry? s half brother, and chief favourite, 


brought matters to extremity ', and determined the former to 
. full ſcope to his bold and unbounded ambition, Which the 


b Rymer, vol. i. p. 459, 513. | iM. P aris, | P- 64. 
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5 en Kr. ue Pry ths King's aan had hitherto ank 1 
6 : reſtrained. He en called a meeting of the moſt yen | 
rable "RATE ren be! 3obun, high ible, 
> Roger Bigod, cart mareſchal, and the, b of Warwick hs 
- Gloceſter; men, 'who;by their family and poſſeſſions ſtood in 
, * firſt rank of the Engliſh. nobility.” He repreſented to this 
- company the neeeſſity of reforming the ſtate, and of putting _ 
; execution of the laws into other bande than thoſe which 
„ hitherto appeared, from ) experience, ſo unfit for * 5 
Charge, with Which they were entruſted, | He exaggerated the 
1 oppreſſions exerciſed againſt the lower orders of the ſtate, che 
violations of the barons' privileges, che continued plunder of the 
clergy; and in order to aggravate the enormity of this conduct, 
he appealed to the great charter, which Henry had ſo often rati- 
fied, and which was calculated to prevent for ever the return of 
theſe. intolerable grievances. He, magnified the generoſity of 
their anceſtors, who, at an infinite expence of blood, had extorted 
that famous conceſſion from the crown; but lamented their 
own degeneracy, who allowed fo great an advantage, once 
I obtained, to be wreſted from them by a weak prince and by inſo- 
lent ſtrangers. And he inſiſted, that the King's word, after ſo 
many ſubmiſſions and fruitleſs promiſes on his part, could no 
longer be relied on; and that nothing but his abſolute inability - 
to violate national privile ges could. henceforth enſure the regular 
obſervance of them, 1 . 


1834 7. 


| TA ESE topics, Ac were founded in truth, and ſuited ſo well 
the ſentiments. of the company, had the deſired effect; and the 
barons entered into a reſolution of redreſſing the public grievan- 
ces, by taking into their own hands the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment. The King having ſummoned a parliament, in expecta- 
tion of * ſupplies for his Sicilian project, the barons ap- 
5 \ . peared 
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peared cds hall, clad in — armour, and with their Word CHAP. 


al appearance, aſked them what was their. purpoſe, and whe- 
cher they pretended to make him their priſoner * ©? Roger Bigod 


but their ſovereign; that they even intended to grant him large 
ſupplies, in order to fix his ſon on the chrone of Sicily; that they 
only expected ſome return for this expence and ſeryice; and 
_ that, as he had frequently made ſubmiſſions to the parliament, 


had acknowledged his paſt errors, and had ſtill allowed himſelf 


_by their fide; andthe King on his entry; ſtruck with this unu- - 27725 2 


— a 


replie& in the name of the reſt, that he was not their priſoner, 


to be carried into the ſame path, which gave them ſuch juſt rea- 


ſon of complaint; he muſt now yield to more ſtrict regulations, 
and confer authority on thoſe” who were able and willing to 


bk 


" redreſs the public grievances. Henry, partly. allured by. the N 
hopes of ſupply, partly intimidated by the union and martial 
appearance of the barons, agreed to their demand; and promiſed 
to ſummon another parliament at Oxford, im order to digeſt the 


new plan of government, and to ele the perſons, who were to 
de entruſted . the chief wanne, I 


Tas parliament, which the royaliſts, and even the nation, 


from experience of the. confuſions that attended its meaſures, 


) | 


appointed; and as all the barons brought along with them their 
military vaſſals, and appeared with an armed force, the King, 
who had taken no precautions againſt them, was in reality a pri- 
ſoner in their hands, and was obliged to ſubmit to all the terms 


which they were pleaſed to impoſe upon him. Twelve barons 


— 


were ſelected from the King's council; twelve 1 more were choſen 


by parliament: To theſe twenty-four, unlimited authority was 


Annal. Theokeſbury. 


granted i 


r 


* 


11 June. 
Proviſions of 


Oxford. 
afterwards denominated the. mad parlament,. met on the day 
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e of nn the ſtate; and. the King himſelf took an 
— Oath, that he would maintain whatever ordipances they ſhould 
F, 
. 1 
- ” | think proper to enact for that purpoſe. Leiceſter was at the 
+ ; 
| head of this ſupreme. council, to which the legiſlative power was 


| thus 3 in reality transferred; and all their meaſures were taken 
buy his ſecret influence and direction. Their firſt ſtep bore A 
| 3 F ſpecious appearance, and ſeemed well calculated for the end, 
on 4 which they profeſſed to be the object of all theſe innovations: 
Y Ts: „ 15 ; ; They ordered that four knights ſhould be choſen by each county; 
1 1 8 ; that they ſhould make enquiry into the grievances of which 
their neighbourhood had reaſon to complain, and ſhould attend 
the next enſuing parliament, in order to give information to 
that aſſembly of the ſtate of their particular counties: A nearer 
| 5 8 approach to our preſent conſtitution than had been made by the 
3 NV barons in the reign of King John, when the knights were only 
2 appointed to meet in their counties, andthere todraw up a detail 
of their grievances, Meanwhile the twenty-four barons pro- 
| =... NE | ceeded to enact ſome regulations, | in order to provide a redreſs for 
> | . ſuch grievances as were ſuppoſed to be notorious to all the world. 
They ordered, that three ſeſſions of parliament ſhould be regu- 
2 larly held every year, in the months of February; June, and 
| October; that a new high ſheriff ſhould be elected every year 
PE by the votes of the frecholders in each county; that the ſheriffs _ 
2 . ſhould have no power of fining the barons who did not attend 
1 their courts, or the circuits of the juſticiaries; that no heirs 
„ | ſhould be committed to the. wardſhip of foreigners, and no 
aatſlles be entruſted to their cuſtody; and that no new warrens 
| or foreſts ſhould be created, nor the revenues of any counties 


| 77h) . Rymer, vgl. i. p. 655, Chron. Don. vol. i. p. 334. Nen 2445. 
: m M. Paris, p. 657. Addit. p 140. Ann, Burt. p. 412, 
i FT hren, Durſt, vol. i. p. 230 | 
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= were ſufficient to open the eyes of the iid "ey to o prove 3 
their intention of reducing for ever both the King and the 


people under the arbitrary power of a very narrow aril 
which muſt at laſt have terminated either i in anar chys 


. violent uſurpation : and tyranny. They! pretended, chat they h had 


_ officers of the crown, the high juſtici y, the chancellor, the 
treaſurer; and. advanced either themſelves or their own creatures 


not. as yet digeſted all the tegulations neceſſary for the reforma- 
tion of the Nate, and. for the. redreſs of grievances; and that they 


| muſt ſtill retain their power, till that great purpoſe was tho- 


roughly « effectuated: In other words, that they muſt be gerpe- 
tual governors, and muſt. continue to- reform, till they were 


pleaſed to abdicate their authority. They formed an affociatior 
among themſelves, and ſwore that they would ſtand by each 


other with their lives and fortunes: They diſplaced all the chief 


- in. their ſtead: Even the offices of the King 8 houſhold were diſ- : 


poſed of at their pleaſure:. The government of all the caſtles 


was put into hands in whom they found reaſon to confide: And 


the whole power of the ſtate being thus. transferred to them, 
they ventured to impoſe an oath on every individual of the 
nation; in which the ſubjeQs. were obliged to ſwear, under the 


penalty e of being declared public enemies, that they would obey 


and execute all the regulations, both known and unknown, of 


the twenty-four barons: And all this, for the greater glory of 
God, the honour of the church, the ſervice of the King, and the 
advantage of the kingdom. No one dared to withſtand this 


tyrannical authority: Prince Edward himſelf, the King's eldeſt 


ſon, a youth of eighteen years of age, who began to give indica- 
tions of that great and _ . We * throughout 


* cus T. W kes, P. "Ho 
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the EP ina of his life, was, after making ſome oppoſition, 
conſtrainedto take that oath, which really depoſed his father and 


confederated barons this e of eee 101 


Bor the twenty-four eg not content with the uſurpation 
of the royal power, introduced an innovation in the conſtitution 
of parliament,. which was of the utmoſt importance. They 


ordained, that that aſſembly ſhould chooſe a committee of twelve 
perſons, who ſhould, in the intervals of the ſeſſions, poſſeſs the 
authority of the whole parliament, and ſhould attend on a ſum- 


mons the perſon of the King, i in all his motions. But ſo power- 


ful were theſe barons, that this regulation was alſo ſubmitted to; 

the whole government was overthrown or fixed on new founda- 
tions; and the monarchy Was totally ſubverted, without its being 
poſſible for the King to ſtrike a ſingle ſtroke in defence of the 
conſtitution in che newly erected oligarchy. . 


| Tas report that the King of the Romans intended to pay a 
viſit to England, gave alarm to the ruling barons; and they 


dreaded leſt the extenſive influence and eſtabliſhed authority of 
that prince would be employed to reſtore che F of his 
family, and overturn their plan of government.. They ſent 


over the biſhop of Worceſter, who met him at St. Gant aſked 


him i in the name of the barons, the reaſon of his journey, and how 


long he intended to ſtay! in England; and inſiſted, that before he 
entered the kingdom, he ſhould ſwe ear to obſerve tlie regulations 
eſtabliſhed at Oxford. On Richard's refuſal. to take this oath, 


they prepared to reſiſt him as a public enemy ; they fitted out a 


Ann. Burt. p. 411. ; „ ITT” 
Cm Te or Wy fleet 


his family from ſovereign authority. Earl Warrenne was the 
laſt perſon i in the kingdom, who. could be brought to give be 


1259. 
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8 reſtore 1 force the aber ee a we and 0 to-viow 
late all the ſecurities provided for public Hberty. The Kin 
the Romans was at t lalt ages to ubmit 0 we terme ns required 


i began gradually to lofe that popularity, which had affiſted them 


of him. 5. 7 
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Bor the addi} in i proportion to their comtitunnce * 8 


in obtaining it; and men repined that regulations, which were 


| only eſtabliſhed during a time for the reformation of the ſtate, 
were likely to become et 


ual, and to fabvert entirely the 


| antient conſtitution. © They dreaded, that the power of the 


nobles, which was always oppreſſive, would now exert itſelf 5 


without controul, by removing the counterpoiſe of the crown; 
and their apprehenſions were encreaſed by fome new edicts of 

the barons, which were plainly calculated to procure to them- 
ſelves an impunity in all their violences. They appointed, that 
the circuits of the itinerant juſtices, the ſole check on their arbi- 


trary conduct, ſhould be held only once in ſeven years; and 

men ealily ſaw, that a remedy, which returned after ſuch long 
intervals, againſt an oppreſſive p power, which was perpetual, 
would prove totally inſignificant and uſcleſs*. The cry became 


3 6 loud in the nation, that the barons ſhould finiſh their intended 


regulations, The knights of the ſhires, who feem NOW to have 


been pretty regularly aſſembled, and ſometimes in a ſeparate 
houſe, made remonſtrances againſt the ſlowneſs of their proceed- 
ings. Nr repreſented, that thou gh the King had es 


u M. Parks, p. (61, 662. — To Wie, 1 p. 53. 
= M. Paris, p. 667. Trivet, p. 209. 


5 _ 


1 E N „ III. 
| at th the conditions RIOT! of him, the barons bad hitherto done 


nothing for the public good, and had only been careful to pro- 
mote.their own private advantage, and to commit injury on the 


crown; and they even appealed to printe Edward, and claimed 


S his interpoſal for the intereſts of the nation, and the reformation 


of the government ”. . The prince replied, that though i it was 


from conſtraint, and contrary to his private ſentiments, he had 


ſworn to adhere to the proviſions of Oxford, he was determined 


to obſerve his oath : But he ſent a meſſage to the barons, requi- 
ring them to bring their undertaking to a ſpeedy concluſion, 
and full their engagements .to the public: Otherwiſe, he 


menaced them, that, at the expence of his life, he would oblige 
chem to do their duty, and would ſhed the laſt drop of his blood 


in Promoting the n and ſatisfying the juſt wiſhes of the 
nation * 5 


Tu de urged by. ſo preffing a neceſſity, publiſhed at laſt 
a new code of ordinances for the reformation of the ſtate *: But 
the expectations of the people were extremely diſappointed, 
when they found, that theſe conſiſted only of ſome trivial alte- 
rations on the municipal law; and ftill more, when the barons 
pretended, that the taſk was not yet finiſhed, and that they muſt 


farther prolong their authority, in order to bring the work of 


; reformation to the deſired period. The current of popularity 
was now much turned to the fide of the crown; and the barons 
had little more to rely on for their ſupport, beſides the private 
influence and power of their families, which, though exorbi- 


tant, was likely to prove inferior to the combination of King and 


people. Even this baſis of power was daily weakened by their 
inteſtine jealouſies and animoſities; their antient and inveterate 


L Annal. Burt. p- 427. | 2 Ibid. — <= p. 428, 439. 
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£8 1 A P. 1 broke out when they, came to divide the Hails of the 


crown; and the rivalſhip between the earls of Leiceſter and 


I Aloceſter, the chief leaders among them, began to disjoint the 


hole confederacy. Tt The latter, more moderate i in his preten- 


77 ſions, was deſirous of ſtopping or retarding the career of the 
38 barons? uſurpations; but the former, enraged at the oppoſi tion 

5 Which he met with in his own party, pretended to throw up. all 

5 e in e Kirn ze and he retired into France OAT 


om wit N the nicks tate with which Fogland 


, had: any conſiderable intercourſe, was at this time governed by 
Lewis IX. a Prince of the moſt Gogular character, which is to 
be met with in all the records of hiſtory, This monarch united | 
= to the mean and abject ſuperſtition of a monk, all the courage 
and magnanimity of the greateſt hero; and, what may be deemed 
more extraordinary, the juſtice and integrity of the moſt diſin- 
tereſted patriot, the mildneſs and humanity of the moſt accom—- 


pliſhed philoſopher. So far from taking advantage of the divi- 


ſions of the Engliſh, or attempting toexpel thoſe dangerous rivals 


from the provinces, which they {till poſſeſſed in France; he had 
entertained many ſcruples with regard to the forfeiture pro- 
nounced againſ} the King's father, had even expreſſed ſome i inten- ; 


tion of reſtoring the other provinces, and he was only prevented 


from taking that imprudent reſqlution, by the united remon- 


ſtrances of his own,þarons, who repreſented the extreme danger of 


ſuch a meaſure*, and, what had a greater influence on Lewis, the 


| juſtice of puniſhing by a legal-ſentence the barbarity and felony 
of John. Wherever this prince interpoſed in Engliſh affairs, it 


was always with an intention of compoſing. the differences be- 
tween the King and his nobility ;; ; he recommended to both parlies | 


Þ Chron, Dund. vol. i. P. 348, 125 M. Paris, p. bog 
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every Peace able ans 6 1 5 ls be uſed all his HAP. 
authority with the earl of Leiceſter, his native ſubject, . 
him to a compliance with Henry. He. made a treaty with Eng- 0 5 q 
land, at a-time, when. the diſtractions of that kingdom were alt. 
the greateſt height, and when the King s authority was totally 
annihilated; and the terms, which, he granted, might, even in a 
more proſperous ſtate of their affairs, be deemed reaſonable and 
advantageous by the Engliſh. He yielded up ſome. territories. 
which had been. conquered from Poictou and Guienne ;. 
he enſured: the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the latter province to 
Henry; he agreed to- pay that prince a large. ſum of money; 
and he only required. that the King ſhould, in return, make * 
a final ceſſion to France of Normandy, and the other pro- 17 - i 
vinces, which 15 could never entertain any hopes of recovering | 
by force of arms“. This ceſſion was ratified by Henry, by his * 
two ſons, and two daughters, and by the King of the Romans 
and his three ſons ::Leiceſter.alone, either moved by a vain arro- 
ganee, or deſirous to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh popu- 
lace, proteſted againſt the deed, and inſiſted on the right, however 
diſtant; which might accrue to his conſort - Lewis ſaw in this 
obſtinacy the unbounded ambition of the man; and as the barons 
inſiſted, that the money which was due by treaty, ſhould be at 
their diſpoſal, not at Henry's, he alſo ſaw, and probably with 
regret, the low condition to which this monarch, who had more 
erred from weakneſs than malice, was reduced by the turbulency. 
* his own a ſubjects. 


SPE | = 
5 * 


Bur the ſituation of Henry changed ſoon 122 much to his 1261 
en The twenty-four barons had now enjoyed the 


d n . i. d. 675. M. Paris, p. 566. 5 T. Wykes, p. 53. Trivet, 
P. 208. M. Weſt, p. 371. * 6 — p· 83. 


ſovereign 


, 


3 Sap " r near th 1 e elt, 
not for the reformatii of the Nate, which was their firſt-pre- 
Ts 9 1 1 but -for the «grocers themſelves and of f their 
ker ole of Bin ien and urmur 
ſentions among the barons themſelves, ich: creaſed the evil, 
, made allo the remedy more obvious and eaſy : Andthe ber 
deſertion in particular of the earl of Gloceſter to the 
ſeemed to promiſe | lenry certain ſucceſs in any denne 
reſume his authority. Let dared he not to take that ſtep, 
reconcilable both to juſtice and policy, without ren a pre- 
vious application to Rome, and n. an . from * 3 


\-oaths and We. ror ea 


Tux: Pope was at that e diflatiaied * che 
conduct of the barons; who, in order to gain the favour of the 
people and clergy of England, had expelled all the Italian 
eccleſiaſtics, had confiſcated their benefices, and ſeemed 
mined to maintain the hbertres and 2 Eoglidh 
1 55 church, in which the rights of patronage, belonging to 

oven families, were included. The extreme animaſi the 

Engliſh clergy againſt the Italians, was alſo a ſource of his 
diſguſt to this order; and an attempt which had been made by 
them for farther liberty and independanee on the civil power, 
was therefore leſs acceptable to the count of Nome. About the 
ſame time, that the barons at Oxford had a annihilated the pre- 
Togatives of the monarchy, the clergy met in a ſynod at Merton, 
and paſſed ſeveral decrees, which were no leſs calculated to pro- 
mote their own grandeur at the expence of the crown. They 
decreed, that it was unlawful to try the eccleſiaſtics by ſecular 


* 


* 


'f Ann. . P- 399. 8 Rymer, vol. i. p. 755 . 
8 judges; 
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were notits regard any n from 


gtd 3 that lay patrons had no right to confer ſpiritual 8 


x - benefices; that the magiſtrate was obliged, without farther 


enqu ry, to impriſon all excor nmunicated . and that 
antient ſage," pra. Lerner of gran 


About | a century a2; theſe MO would have been ſupported 


by the court of Rome beyond the moſt fundamental articles of 


201 


CHAP. 


1 261. 


nb, was a 0 


faith: ole were the chief Points maintained by the great 


martyr, Becket; and his reſolution in defending them had ex- 
alted him to the high ſtation which he held in the catalogue of 
Romiſh ſaints: But principles were changed with the times: 
The Pope was become ſomewhat jealous of the great indepen- 
dance of the Engliſh church, which made them ſtand leſs in 
need of his protection, and even emboldened them to reſiſt his 


: authority, and to complain of the preference given to the Italian 


courtiers, vrhoſe intereſts, it is natural to imagine, were the 

chief object of bis concern. He was very ready, therefore, on 
the King's application, to annul theſe new conſtitutions of the 
church of England . And at the ſame time, he abſolved the 
King and all his ſubjects from the ae which b"they had taken 
to n the proviſions of Oxford". 


PRI N ce Edward, whoſe: enlarged thoughts, 3 in ſuch 
early youth, had taught him the great prejudice, which his 
father had incurred, by his levity, inconſtancy and frequent 
breach of promiſe, refuſed for a long time to take advantage of 
this abſolution; and declared that the proviſions of Oxford, 


however unreaſonable 3 in themſelves, and however abuſed by th the 


TF Ann. Burt: p. 339. g Rymer, vol. i. p. 755. 
h Rymer, vol. i. p. 722. M. Paris, p- 666. W. — p- 580. Ypod. Neuſt. 
p. 468. Knyghton, p. 2449. 
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in the nation: The 


ure. It was eaſy 
E combination, to get the ſtart 


dare to encounter. Hence the ſudden revolutions, which were 
obſervable in theſe governments: Hence the frequent victories 


obtained without a blow by one faction over another 4 And: wn 


hence it happened, that the ſeeming prevalence of a par 
ſeldom a prognoſtic of i its long continuance in power and antho- 


* . * % 


Tum King, fo ſbon as he received the abſolution from 
his oath, accompanied with menaces of excommunication a Sainſt 
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eee —— Hin by: A conſiderable barons, ind to the 
returning favour of the people, ———— the maſk. 
After juſtifying: his conduct by a procl in whi 
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1008. 


forth the private ambition, and the nun & truſt, conſpicuous 5 


in Leiceſter and his aſſociates, he declared that he had reſumed the 
government, and was determined thenceforth to exert the royal 
; 5 appointed by the barons; and put Philip Baffet and Walter 


de Merton in their place. He ſubſtituted new ſheriffs in all the 


counties, men of character and reputation: He placed new 


; gorernan in moſt of the caſtles: He changed all the officers of 


his houſhold: He ſummoned a parliament, i in which the reſump- 


tion Ws his authority was ratified, with only five diſſenting 


voices: Aud the barons, after making one fruitleſs effort, to 


take the King by ſurprize at Wincheſter, were obliged to 
eee in ae new ee, 5 


Tu King, in abe to cut off every y objedtion to his kth, 


ri ty for the protection of his ſubjects. He removed Hugh 
r and Nicholas de Ely, the high jufticiary and chan- 


23d April. 


offered to refer all the differences between him and the earl ; 


of Leiceſter, to Margaret queen of France. The celebrated 


integrity of Lewis gave a mighty influence to any deciſion which 
iſſued from his court; and Henry probably hoped, that the gal- 


lantry, on which all barons, as true knights, valued themſelves, 
would make them aſhamed not to ſubmit to the award of that 
princeſs. Lewis merited the confidence repoſed in him. By an 
' admirable conduct, probably as political as juſt, he continually 
5 interpoſed his good offices to allay the civil diſcords of the Eng- 


2 M. Paris, p. 668. Chron, T. Wykes, p. 55. v» Rymer, vol. i. p. 724. 
: Dd 2 : üſh: 


ens 


© Gon 3 flattered un eu 1 which t 
the barcas. 


| regi made by the trig barons: * 

y reſign” the- hopes of entire 
er with which they bad 

had ſo long en joyed. Many 
oft n engaged in Leiceſter's views; and among the r 
bert the: young earl ef Gloceſter, who brought him a migh 

careeeſſion of power, from the extenſive * poſſeſt by 
opulent family. Even Henry, ſon of the King 
commonly called Henry 4 Allmaine, ae a prince of the 
the party of the barons againſt the King, the head 
of his on family. Leiceſter himſelf, who ſtill reſided in France, 
formed ſecretly the links of this great conſpiracy, and planne 
the whole ſcheme of operations. CCC 
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: Tux princes of Wales, notwithſtanding the great power of tlie 
© monarchs; both of the Saxon and Norman line, ſtill preferved: 
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hority in their 


5 country: cad woch ar Kid often been: 


rained to pay tribute WARY of England, they were 
ation or even in peace; and 

reign ſince the conqueſt, had infeſted! 
uc incurſions. and ſudden 

L me ted to have place in a general hiſtory.- 
ntente ling their invaſions, and 


. Lede abe in ſubord 


| che Engiih 6 frontiers with ſuch petty” 


_chacing N Ns, had never purſued the · 
ä advantages obtained e them, nor attempted, even under 
tteir greateſt and moſt active princes, to impoſe a total, or ſo 

— feadal Cdn the country. This advantage was: 
9 the preſent king, the weakeſt and moſt indolent. In 

the year: 1237: Lewellyn, prince of Wales, declining i in years: 
and broke: with infirmities, but ſtill more harraſſed with the 
3 and undutiful behaviour of his ſon, Griffin, had 
recourſe to the protection of Henry; and conſenting to ſubject 
his prineipality, which had fo long maintained its independance, 
to vaſſalage under the crown of England, purchaſed ſecurity: 
and tranquillity on theſe diſhonourable terms. His eldeſt fon: 
and heir, David, renewed the homage to England; and having. 
taken his. brother priſoner, delivered him into Henry's hands, 
who committed him to cuſtody in the Tower. That prince, 
endeavouring to make his eſcape, loſt: his life in the attempt; 
and the prince of Wales, freed from the apprehenſions of ſo 
dangerous: a rival, paid thenceforth leſs regard to the Engliſh . 
monareh, and even renewed thoſe incurſions, by which the 
Welſh, during ſo many ages, had been accuſtomed to infeſt 
their borders. Lewellyn, however, the ſon of Griffin, who ſuc- 
ceeded: to, his. uncle, had been obliged. to renew. the homage, , 
which was now claimed by England as an eſtabliſhed right; but 


He. was: well — to inflame thoſe civil e on which he 


; 1 eh reſted. 
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Tn Welch des was ü appointed ſignal for the mal- 
. content barons to riſe eee Lane 2 over 
0 ſecretly. from- France, colleE 
2d an open walls; He rede cke p erſo 5 
. biſhop of Hereford; a prelate very obnoxious to all the Aufber : 
clergy, on account of his devoted attachment to the court of 
Rome. Simon, biſhop of Norwich, and John Manſel, becauſe 
. they had publiſhed the Pope 8 bull, abſolving the king and 
kingdom from their oaths to obſerve the proviſions of C Oxford, 
were made priſoners, and-expoſed to the rage of the party. The 
Eing's demeſnes were ravaged with unbounded fury“; and as 
mit was Leiceſter's intereſt to allure to his ſide, by the hopes of 


5 5 plunder, all the diſorderly ruffians in England, he deute a- 
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c * Chron. Dunk. vol, i. p. . 4 Tnvet, p. 211. M. Weſt. p. 382. 392. 
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1 kis aden was * populace of. the cities, particularly of Lon- Ws 
don; and as he had, by his hypocritical pretenſions to ſanctity, 
and 55 enen dome, e raged the monks and lower eccle-- 

9 his dominion oyer the inferior ranks of men 
ble. Thomas Fitz-Richard, mayor 

| licentious man, gave the countenance: 
ity 00 „ Gele diſorders. in the capital; and having. 

againſt. the ſubſtantial citizens, he looſenct all the 

at, by which that turbulent. city was 
ef ined. On the approach of Eaſter, the 
ſition, tp appetite for plunder, or what is often as. 


ri e eg havoe and deftruQtion, prompted them to 
attack the unhappy: Jews, who were firſt rillaged without reſiſt- 
ance, and then maſſacred, to the number of five hundred per- 
ſons . The Lombard bankers. were next expoſed to the rage of 
the people; and though, by taking ſanctuary in the churches,. 


. they: eſcaped with their lives, all their money and goods became 


2 prey to the licentious mul titude. Even the houſes of the rich 
citizens, though Engliſh, were attacked by night; and way 
was made by ſword and by fire to the pillage of their goods, and 
often to; the deſtruction of their perſons. The queen, who, 
though ſlie! was: defended by the Tower, was terrified: by the 
neighbourhood of ſuch dangerous commotions, reſolvedito go by 
water to; the caſtle of Windſor; but as ſhe approached the 
bridge, thepopulace aſſembled againſt her: The cry ran, drown. 
the: witch; and beſides: abuſing; her with: the moſt oppro- 
brious language, and ping her with rotten, <Bgs and dirt, they 


f. Chron. f. Wykes, . 59. 
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. : | all «the! 12 
| bs and they ſummoned a parliament to meet at 
. uach OR. 15 fully their plan of 
be) during that of prince . Yo; . yolk e ee 255 5 


TER he © Tas prince, the Uſe am _ of the royal party, had unhap- 
pily, nn the” King' odation peat, the barons, been 
| Windier wm" und / this 


„ s to Frans to i imomiciios: autos] im 
him. But Edward, having recovered his liberty by the treaty, 
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EE: 3 bh A2 Chron. T. Mykes, p. 77  * Chron. Dunſt, vol. i. p. 358. Triver, p- 211. 
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| 25 1 5 N 
Da ed a his zan in defence of gb 610 bis at- 
to Ya dies Link oY ew ma. thoſe who had at- 


His — Henty 4 ale maine 


| 4 


in PRONE of the royal cauſe ;' and hoſtilities, which were ſcarce 
well compoſed; wete again renewed in every part of England. 


But the near balance of the parties, joined to the univerſal cla- 
4 the King and barons to open anew _ 
_ the riegotiations for n ; and it was agreed by both ſides, to 


mour of the people, oblige 


ſubmit r the errant 105 "to _ ee of en Kang of 
France: 1»! . 155 . eve 2 abba N 
. Tu rtuous renin, a 1 man, Mick in Uke AUTO 


Ries Bigod earl mareſhal, earl g 
rey Bobun cart of pop en en WE 


larcl eons Apensen Dicks eee 
d, the moſt warlike parts of the kingdom, declared 


CHAP. 
XU. 


6 


1263. 


1 to 


ces, could | fafely have been intruſted with ſuch an authority by þ King of | 
a neighbouring nation, had never ceaſed to interpoſe his good 


offices between the Engliſh factions; and had even, during the 


| ſhort interval of peace, invited over to Paris both the King and 
the earl of Leiceſter, in order to accommodate the differences 


between them; but found, that the fears and animoſities on both 


ſides, as well as the ambition of Leiceſter, were ſo violent, as to 


render all his endeavours ineffectual. But when this ſolemn 


appeal, ratified by the oaths and ſubſcriptions of the leaders, in 


each faction, was made to his judgment, he was not diſcouraged 
from purſuing his honourable purpoſe: He ſummoned the ſtates. 


a M. Parts, p. 668, Chron. T. Whkes'p 58. W. Helis p. 580. Chron. Dunſt. 


vol. i. p. 2095 
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Renewal of 


the civil wars. 


1 OE ENGLAND: 
a # ** . * : 2 ] 7 


— 


conlpir b 


conjundtion with Robert de hes 255 of Fee de 5 attack the 


1 Rymer, vol. i. p. 776, 777, &, Chron, T. Wykes, p. 58. Knyghton, p. 2446. 
= Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 363. | 


d hig two. 1 


hot his fans wit 
10 commi 


ally prolonged his authority; he ht a to 
e fermen and agitation,” The velit formed themſelves 


into bands and companies; choſe leaders; practiſed all military | 


exerciſes; 5 committed violence on the royaliſts: : And to give 


3 greater countenance in their diſorders, an aſſociation was 


entered into between the city and eighteen great barons, never 
to make peace with the King but by common conſent and appro- 


bation.- 5 At. the head of thoſe who ſwore to maintain this aſſo- 
ciation, were the earls of Leiceſter, Gloceſter and Derby, with le | 
Deſpenſer, the chief juſticiary; men who had all previouſly 


5 to ſubmit to the award of the French monarch. Their 


*it Pretenes 187 bib brea ch of faith, v was, that the latter part 


of = fog s ſentence vi was, as they affirmed, A cantradiction to the 


former: 1 Ffe ratified the charter of kberties, yet annulled che | 


proviſions is of Oxford; which were only calculated, as they main- 


tained, to preſerve that charter; an id vithor it which, in their eſti- 


a they had no ſcourity for Its ob ſervance. 


Tre: King and prince, Sab x civil war Inevitabl e, pre- 
pared themſelves for defence; and ſummoning the military vaſ- 
fals from all quarters, and being reinforced by Baliol, lord of 
Guloway, Brus lord of Annandale, Henry Piercy, John Comyn', 
and other barons of the north, they compoſed an army, formi- 


dable as well from its numbers, as its milita Proweſs and ex- 


perienee. The firſt enterprize of tlie royalifts was the attack of 
Northampton ; which was defended by Simon de Mon — wich 


V» Rymer, 1 i. p. 772. M. Wen. p- 385. vpod. Neufl p- 469. : 
Ee 2 | many 


amit ravages on the eſtate of gs de Mater: 1 
7 reſided at Londong and employing as his inſtrument, 
E tz-Richard, the {equtings, mayors. who had wiolently and ille⸗ 
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. :ꝑ:ꝛmm it would bete fuf d 4 many years af Pg of then. 
* | | domeſtic Hotties, erde e more humane and more 
. . Ales earl ( iceſter , maſter of London and of the © count s in 


2 
2 


JFF ſouth eaſt of England, formed the Tege of Rocheſter, which 
Ce Alone held for the king in thoſe parts, and which, beſides. 1 


Warrenne, the governor, | was garriſoned by many noble and 
V⸗f bel An powerful barons, of the r royal party. The King and prince 
5 Hnaaaſtened from Nottingham, where they were then quartered, to 
dee relief of the place; and on their approach, Leiceſter raiſed 

dee ſiege and retreated to London, Which, being the center of his 
. power, he was afraid, might, in his abſence; fall into the King 8 


1 1 hands, either by force, or by a correſpondence with the princi- 


I inhabitants, who were all of them ſecretly inclined to. the 
| „ royal cauſe* '.. Reinforced: by a body of 15000 citizens, and 


=P . 
* 


1 „ + Chron. T Wykes, p. KY Heming. p. 581. Chron. Donſt. p. 367. M. Welt 
Fo. : p. 388. | ? Chron, T. Wykes, p. 60. Knyghton, p. 2447. 


i * | q M. Weſt. p · 389. nn 5 r M. Paris,” P. 669. Chron, T. Wyker, P · 61. 
4 — ng . Heming. p- 582, Chron. Dunſt. vol. i i. p. 369. Py. ” 
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_ nene bir partizans 3 en, he thought 
himſelf ſtrong enou gh to hazard a general battle with the royal- 
its, and to determine the fate of the na 


King, who had no retreat to his broken troops in thoſe parts; 


ion. in one great engage- . | 
ment; which if it proved ſucceſsful, mad be deciſive againſt the 


_ while Leiceſter himſelf, in caſe of any ſiniſter accident; could 


eaſily take ſhelter in the city. To give the better colouring to 


bis cauſe, he previouſly ſent a meſſage with conditions-of peace 


— 


to 1 ſubmiſſive in the language, but exoiticanr; i in the 


demands; ; and when the meſſen ger returned with the lye and 


diefiance ; the King, the prince, and the King of the Romans, 
he ſent a new meſſage, renouncing, in the name of himſelf and 
of the aſſociated barons, all fealty and allegiance to Henry. He 
then marched out of the city with his army, divided into four 
1 The firſt commanded by his two ſons, Henry and Guy 


© with Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, who 


had deſerted to the barons; the ſecond Jed by the earl of Glo- 
ceeſter, with William de Montcheſney and John Fitz John; the 
third, compoſed of Londoners, under the command of Nicholas 
de Segrave; the fourth headed by himfelf in perſon. The 
— biſhop of Chicheſter gave a general abſolution to the army, 
accompanied with aſſurances, that, if any of them fell in the 


action, they would infallibly be received into heaven, as the 
reward of their ſuffering | in ſo meritorious a cauſe,” 


vi 1 who polellel RAT [FIR for war, conducted | 
his march with ſuch {kill and ſecreey, that he had well nigh 


ſurprized the royaliſts 1 in their quarters at Lewes i in Suſſex: But 


the promptitude of prince Edward ſoon repaired this negligence; 


Battle of 
Lewes. 


14th May. 


and he * out the King's army to the field in three bodies. He 


* 


— 5 M. Paris, p . 669. W. - Heming: 0 883. 


5 Hhuimſelf 


s > 4 Sy 4 $ 


P AnINcCE Edward, Teturning / to the. field of battle t from a lis 
_, precipitate purſuit of the Lon 

© covered with the dead bodies of his Blends; and” FRY more: to. 

| 1 hear that his fat er and uncle were. defeated and taken pri 


— 


a” 


* o 


12 8 . Po p. 676; Chron, T. Wykes,p. 62. W. Heming, p. 383. N 
; | 4387. Ypod, Neuſt. p. 469. H. Kayghton, p. 2050 
ng e M. Paris, p 670. M. M. 


bourne, und all the teu an of his par, were en die N 
| . wich geen a , eren: i. imme f 
te ey; andmiade their eſcape 
xrepid' amidſt the greateff diſ- 
bis troops · to revenge the deattr of their friends, 
3 relieve the royal captives; and bs ſnateh an eafy conqueſt froḿ * 
an enemy, difordered by their own victory. He found his fol- 

lowers -intimidated by their fo ituatiorry, while Leiceſter; afraid of ; 
a ſudden and violent blow from the prince, amuſed him by a 
pretence of negotiation, tilł he was able to recal his troops from 
che purſuit, and to bring them into order. There now appeared 
ae refource to tlie royal party; ſurrounded by the armies 
and garriſons of the enemy, deſtitute of forage and proviſions, | 
ved of their ſovereign, as: well as of their principal 
aders; who could alone inſpirit them to an obſtinate reſi ſtance. 
| The-prince, therefore, was obli ged to ſubmit to Leiceſter's terms, 
vhich were ſhort and ſevere; agreeably to the ſaddenneſs and : 
neceſſity of the ſituation; He ſtipulated, that he and Henry 
d Allmaine ſhould ſurrender themfelves priſoners as pledges i in 
the place of the: two kings; that all other” priſoners on both 5 
ſides-{fould be releaſedꝰ; and that in order to ſettle fully the 
terms of agreement, applications ſhould be made to the King of 
ranee, that he ſhould name ſix Frenchmen, three prelates and 
threes noblemen: I Theſe fix to chooſe two others of their own | | 
country: And theſe two: tochooſe one Engliſhman; who, in con- 
junction with themſelves; were to be inveſted” by both parties 
with full _—— make what regulations they thought proper 


f Chron. T. . NS- 4 w. ng 5. 426 e 
i M. Paris, p. 671. Knyghton, p. 2451 


for. 


—\Y 


| 5 pL all the. gentry. and nobility of England, who diſdained the 1 | in | 


delivered 8 into „Lane hands, 
vl hem under à guard to Dover caſtle, Such are the 
terms of agreement, commonly called the Miſe of Lewes, from 
* obſolete French term of that meaning: For it appears, 


. guage « of their native country, made . 0's of the © French, | 
til this period, and for ſome time after. a Loves e 


4 


| LI CESTER tad x no on obtained this great atrantige, and 35 
1 got the whole royal family in his power, than he openly violated ; 
every article of the treaty, and ated as ſole maſter, and even 
tyrant of the kingdom, He ſtill detained the Kin King in effect a 
priſoner, and made uſe of that prince's authority to 1 the 5 
moſt prejudicial to his intereſts, and the moſt oppreſſive of his 


„„ people * , He eyery. where difarmed the royaliſts, and kept all 


Bis own partizans, in a military poſture; 2 He obſerved the ſame 
| partial conduct in the delivery of the captives, and even threw 
many of the royaliſts 1 into priſon beſide thoſe who were taken in 
| the battle of Lewes: ; He carried the King from place to place, 
and obliged all the royal caſtles, on pretence of Henry's com- 
mands, to receive a governor and garriſon. of his own appaigt- 

ment: All the officers of the crown and of the houſehold: were 
named by him; 1 and the whole authority, as well as arms of the 
ſtate, was lodged i in his hands: He inſtituted in the counties a 

; new kind of magiſtracy, endowed with new and arbitrary pow- 
ers, that of conſervators of the peace": His rapacious avarice 

| appeared barefaced to the whole nation, and were ſufficient-to 
make us-queſtion the greatneſs of his ambition, at leaſt the large- 


* Hook vol. i, p. 790,791, &c. | wid. vol. i. p. p. 795. Brady's appeals, 
Ne. 211, 212. Chron, T. Wykes, p. . = LO ho, vol, i. p. 792. 


| . neſs 
. - 5 * 
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n E N wy m 
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; = of His hg it wwe had not reaſon — Gt l. he intend- © 
unded acquifitions as the inſtruments for * 

farther power and grandeur. He ſeized no leſs than 

the eſtates of eighteen barons as his ſhare of the ſpoil gained in 


eck to employ his unb 
attaining 


N : the battle of Lewes: He engroſſed to himfelf the ranſom of all 
7 the priſoners; : and told his bar 


ons, with a wanton infolence, that 5 
it was ſufficient for them, that he had-faved them by that vi 10 ory 


from the forfeitures and attainders, which hung over them”: He 


even treated the earl of Gloceſter in the ſame. injurious manner, | 
and turned to his « own profit the ranſom of the King of the 
Romans, who had in the field of battle yielded himſelf priſoner 
to that nobleman. Henry, his eldeſt ſon, made a monopoly of 

all the wool of the kingdom, the only valuable commodity for 
, foreign markets which it at that time produced. The inhabi- 


tants of the cinque: ports, during the preſent diſſolution of 
government, betook themſelves to the moſt licentious piracy, 


made a prey of the ſhips of all nations, threw the mariners into 
the ſea, and by theſe practices ſoon baniſhed all merchants from 
the Engliſh coaſts and harbours. Every foreign commotity roſe 


d an exorbitant price; and woollen doathe, which the Engliſh 
had not then the art of dying, were worn by them white, and 


without receiving the laſt hand of the manufacturer. In anſwer 
to the complaints which aroſe on this occaſion, Leiceſter replied, 

that the k. nadom could well enough ſubſiſt within itſelf, and 
needed no intercourſe with foreigners; And it was found, that 


he even combined with the pyrates of the eineue ports, and 
received as his ſhare the ind mar ee: een 


4 


5 - CPE TY Obs ac chron. T. Wykes, p. 65 
; v Chron. 7. n p. 65. | 
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HISTORY. or, ENGLAND. 


erer 8 King of 
- Erance, fo LA? an article-in the agreement of Lewes; and 
Leiceſter ſummoned a parliament, compoſed altogether of his 
ti ins, „in i order to rivet, by their authority, that power 


which he had acquired, by ſo much violence, and which he uſed 
with fo much tyranny and injuſtice. -, An ordinance was there 
' i | paſſed, to which the King's conſent had been previouſly extorted, 

that every act of royal power ſhould be exerciſed by a council of 


nine perſons, who were to be choſen and removed by the majo- 
rity of three, Leiceſter himſelf, the earl of Gloceſter, and the 
mier of Chicheſter. By this intricate plan of government, _ 
the ſcepter was really put into Leicefter's hands; as he had the 
entire direction of the biſhop of Chicheſter, and thereby com- 
manded all the reſolutions of the council of three, who could . 
Pe or r diets” at Fee 1 tk memb " r of the ſupreme 
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Bur it was impoſſible that 4 Wise could 11556 remain in this 
0 ſituation. It behoved Leiceſter either to deſcend with ſome 
Peril into the rank of a ſubject, or to mount up with no leſs into 
that of a ſovereign; and his exorbitant ambition, unreſtrained by 
any fear or principle, gave too much reaſon to ſuſpect him of 
the latter intention. Mean while, he was expoſed to anxiety 
from every quarter ; and felt that the ſmalleſt incident was capa- 
ble of overturning that immenſe and ill-cemented fabric, which 
he had reared. - The Queen, whom her huſband had left abroad, 
| had collected in foreign parts an army of deſperate adventurers, | 
and had aſſembled a great number of ſhips, with a view of 
invading the kingdom, and of bringing relief to her unfortunate 
family. Lewis, deteſting Leiceſter's uſurpations and perjuries, 
7 4 Rymer, vol. i. p. 793. Brady's App. Ne. 213. 
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and diſguited by the refuſal of the Engliſh ge to kübwit to C 5 7. 


d, favoured: all her enterprizes, and was generallß/— 
| 1264. 


| believed to be making preparations: for the ſame pu An. 


Engliſh army; by the pretended authority of the captive King, 


ny aſſembled on urhe ſea coaſt. to rats this projected invaſion”; 


_ detained: ay at laſt difipated a bande the Queen's fleet, das . 
to any reſiſtance, which, in cheir preſent. . could be 


e 885 ag an, 

> 1 ers Tl ER 1 biwlelt 120 able to reſiſt the ſpiritual 
thunders, which were levelled againſt him. The Pope, ſtill 
= adhering to the King? s cauſe againſt the barons, diſpatched car- 
dinal Guido as his. legate into England, with orders to excom- 


munica te the three earls, Leiceſter, Gloceſter, and Norfolk, by 
name, and all others in general, who concurred in the oppreſſion 


5 and captivity of their ſovereign *. Leiceſter menaced the legate 


with death, if he ſet his foot within the kingdom ; but Guido, 


meeting in France the biſhops of Wincheſter, London, and 


Worceſter, who had been ſent thither on a negotiation, command- 
ed them, under the penalty of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to carry his 

bull into England, and to publiſh it againſt the barons. When 
the prelates arrived off the coaſt, they were boarded by the 


pyratical mi mariners of the cinque ports, to whom probably they 
gave a hint of the cargo, which they brou ght along with them: 
The bull was torn and thrown into the ſea; which furniſhed the 
artful prelates with a plauſible excuſe for not obeying the orders 
of the a th x Leiceſter MY from Guido to the e Pope in 


„ s App. No. 216, 217. Chron. Dunſt. vel. i, p. 373. M. Well. p. 385. 
Chron. Mailr. p. 226. Chron, T. Wykes, p. 63. 

_ tRymer, vol. i, p. 798. Chron, Dunſt, vol. L p. 373. 

5 * Paris, p. 671. T. Wykes, p: 65. 
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N er whom they ad 


b 3 th proocton n 
Tur his ace both encreale ods turn to CO is ; 
be; Leiceſter ſummoned a new parliament i in London, 
1 * he knew his power was uncontrolable; and he fixed this 
ccaſſembly on a more democratical baſis, than any which had ever 
deen fummoned fince the foundation of the Englich monarchy. 
1 Beſides the barons of his own party, and ſeveral eceleſiaſtics, 
Heule of , who were not immediate tenants of the crown; he ordered 
returns to be made of two knights from every ſhire, and what is 
more remarkable, of deputies from the boroughs, which had 
always i in former ages been eſteemed of too mean a rank to be 
allowed a place in the national councils*. This period is com- 
' monly eſteemed the epoch of the houſe of eommons in England, 
and it is certainly the firſt time, that hiſtorians ſpeak of any 
repreſentatives ſent to parliament by the boroughs. In all the 
general accounts given in preceding times of thoſe aſſemblies, the 
| nobility and barons only are mentioned as the conſtituent mem- 
hers; and even in the moſt particular narratives delivered of 
- parbame ry tranſaGions, as in the. trial af Thomas a Becket, 
where the events of each day, and almoſt of each hour, are care- 
tally, recorded * mee author „there is not, ard 


mer, vol. i. p. B. 2 Nr Sephr, Hi Quaip. Horeden, &c. 
e out 


n E WA Y m. 


7 
out the whole, 5 leaſt appartures of a houſe of commons. 
| Bur though that houſe: derived its firſt exiſtence from ſo preca- 

rious and even fo invidious an origin as Leiceſter's/ uſurpation, 


it proved { ſoon. 


denuarrgreriegh the national conſtitution/; and gradually reſcued the 
Le 1 e if we muſt aſcribe to him fo great a bleſſing, 
only forwa ded by fome years an inflitution, for which the gene- 
ral ſtate of things had already prepared the nation; and it is 
otherwiſe rern that a plant, fet by ſo inauſpicious a 
| hand, could have attained to ſo vigorous a growth, and have 
flouriſhed in the midſt of ſuch tempeſts and convulſions. The 


feudal ſyſtem, with which the liberty, much more the power of 


the commons, was totally incompatible, began gradually: Fo 
decline; and both king and people, who felt its i — 
contributed to favour this new power, which was more ſubmiſſive 


chan the barons to the regular authority of the crown, and at 


Soon cents eee mad orders of the 
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3 Wakes has afferabled : a ee of bis own : 
model, and truſting to the attachment of the populace of Lon- 


don, ſeized the opportunity of cruſhing his rivals among the 
| powerful barons. Robert de Ferrars, earl of Derby, was accuſed 


the ſime fate, fled from London, and took ſhelter i in the marches 


of Wales. Even the earl of Cloceſter, whoſe power and influ- 
ence had 0 much contributed to the ſucceſs of the barons, but 


* ; — Poul * f - "I [ 


35S 7 Chron, T. Wykes, p. 66. Ann. Waverl. p- 1 5 
| WS who 


- when ſummoned by the legal eee ; 
moſt uſeful, and, in proceſs: of time, one of the moſt powerful 


in the King's name, ſeized, and, committed to cuſtody, without 
being brought to any legal trial 7. John Giffard, menaced with 
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Tas an of Laicarras, ſurrounded vith theſe EUR t 

8: bene but che | 5 
his future calamities. The (PHY think a idtrepid prince "Edward 
had languiſhed in} Yrifon ever ſince the fatal battle of Lewes; and 2» 
as he was extremely popular in the kingdom, there aroſe a gene- - 
ral deſire of ſeeing him 9.74 reſtored to liberty *. Leiceſter 
Killa that he could with difficulty oppoſe the concurring 

wiſhes of the nation, ſtipulated with the prince, that in return, 

he ſhould order his adherents to deliver up to to the barons, all 

their caſtles, particula ry thoſe on the borders of Wales; and 

ſhould wear neither to depart t the kin gdom'durir ng det years, 

nor introduce into it any foreign forces. . The King took an 

oath to the ſame effect, and he alſo paſſed a charter, in Which 


he nen the en, or M ſe of Lewes; ; and even per- 


* M. Rd p. Pre 4 Waverl. Pe 216. porno e p. 2451. 
e #96 e e "ES 
| | mitted 


1 | 9 1 
80 ky fubjetts. to riſe 3 in arms n him, if he mould ever Cc HAP. P. 
: attempt to infringe it. 80 little care had Leiceſter taken, Xl 
| though he conſtantly made uſe of the authority of this captive * 265. 
= e to D Wo, him ap e of 1 0 or angly 
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In enen of b this 6 treaty, prince Edward was, fog N. 
1 into Weſtminſter-hall, and was declared free by the barons: But rith March, 
inſtead of really recovering his liberty, as he had vainly expected, . 
he found, that the whole tranſaction was a fraud on the part of 
Leiceſter; that he ſtill continued. a, priſoner at large, and was 
- ft Aly 1 guarded by the emiſſaries of that nobleman; and that 
% while. the faction reaped all the benefit from the performance of 
his part of the treaty, care was taken that he himſelf ſhould 
8 enjoy no advantage by it. As Gloceſter, on his rupture with 
dhe barons, had retired for ſafety to his eſtates on the borders of 5 | 
Wales; Leiceſter followed him with an army to Hereford*, 7, T3 
continued ſtill to menace. and negotiate, and that he might add | 
& authority. to his cauſe, he carried both the King and prince 
along with him. The earl of Gloceſter here concerted with 
young Edward the manner of that prince's eſcape. He found 
means to convey. to him a horſe of extraordinary ſwiftneſs; and 
appointed Roger Mortimer, Who had returned into the king- 8 
dom, to be ready at hand with a ſmall party to receive the prince, 
and to guard him to a place of ſafety. Edward pretended to 28th May. 
take the air with ſome of Leiceſter” s retinue, who were his 
guards; and making matches between their horſes, after he 
thought he had tired and blown them | ſufficiently, he ſuddenly 


c Blackiſtow 8 Mag. Charta. Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p. 378. i 

EE. Chron, PT. Wykes, p. 67. Ann. 1 1 P» 218. W. Heming. p. 585. Chron, 
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mounted loc 
— bad long enough — the Pelle of cheir e 
3 N now „bi them adieu. They followed hitn'for! OMe 1 


timer with his company put an 1 end to their purfuit 5 2 80440 


wk 105 2 e ination lh labou 
of affairs; and the coutite 
U Edward an army which — 


8 by che Sererne, v whoſe bridges 1 | 
7 yard had broken down", aud —_ to. fig) 


with an army for his relief; and Since qu advariced to-Kenil- 
worth, with that, view; where fancying that all ' Edwatd's - 
F force and attention were directed againſt his father, he lay ſecure 
„ and unguarded. But che prince, waking a ſudden and force 
march, furprized him in his camp, d his army, and took” 
+ - the earl of Oxford, and many other noblemen priſoners, almoſt 4 
| . without reſiſtance. Leiceſter, ignorant of his ſon's fate, paſſed 
wee Severne in boats during Edward's abſence, and lay at Eve- 
ſhmam, in expectation of being every hour joined: by his friends 


. | Fa VM. Paris, p. 672. Chron, ” Whkes, P. 97- Ann. Wes. p. 3 w. kalle 
p-. 585. Knyghton, p. 242235. 2 Chron, T. Wykes, p. 6868. 
4 N - * Chron. Dunſt, vol. i. p. 383. e MN. Paris, p. 672, Chron. Mailr. 
| p. 230. Chron. T. Wykes, p · 69. Ann. Warerl. p- 219. W. Heming. p- 886. 
i Eisen, P. 2452 2. 
favourable 
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© Geng moment; . in the kal before TOY, Edward CHAP. 
made a body of his troops advance from the road which led to 


| Kenilworth, and ordered them to carry the banners taken from 3 . 


tle of Eve- 


Simon's army; while he himſelf, making a circuit with the reſt ſham, and 


death of Lei- 


of his forces, propoſed to attack the enemy from the other quarter. cee. 
Leiceſter was long deceived by this ſtratagem, and took one divi- 4 __ 
| fon of Edward's army for his friends; but at laſt, perceiving 
his miſtake, and obſerving the great ſuperiority and excellent 
diſpoſition of che royaliſts, he exclaimed, that they had learned 
from him their military order; adding, «< The Lord have mercy 
on our ſouls, for I ſee our bodies are the prince 2”. The 
battle immediately began, though on very unequal terms. 

_ Leiceſter s army, by living in the mountains of Wales without 

| bread,” which was not then much uſed among the inhabitants, 
had been extremely weakened by ſickneſs and deſertion, and was 
ſoon broken by the victorious royaliſts while his Welſh allies, 


- accuſtorhied only to a deſultory kind of war, immediately took 


to flight, and were purſued with great ſlaughter*, Leiceſter 
himſelf, aſking for quarter, was ſlain in the heat of the action, 
with his eldeſt ſon Henry, Hugh le Deſpenſer, and about one 
hundred and ſixty knights, and many other gentlemen of his 
party. The old King had been purpoſely placed by the rebels 
min the front of the battle; and being clad in armour, and thereby 
not known hy his friends, he received a wound, and was in 
danger of his life: But crying out, T am Henry of N. inchęſter, 


your king, he was. ſaved; and put in a mote of LT by his 
ſon, who flew to his aſſiſtance . * 


4. M. Paris, p. 672. Chaves Mailr. Pa 231. 8555 
e M. Paris, p. 672. W. Heming, p. 586. Kassen, 5 p. 2453. 
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1 13 
nahe e. Ingatieade; tyranny, rapidity; an e, 
eu the at. of Leiceſter, give a very bad idea of his moral cha- 
- rater, and. make us regard his death as the moſt happy event, 
1 vhich, 3 in this eonjuncture, could have happened to the Engliſh 
e nation: Yet muſt we allow the man to have poſſeſſed. great 
1 | abilities and the appearance of great virtues, who, though | 
| 5 ſtranger, could, at a time when ſtrangers were the moſt 
in and the moſt univerſally decried, have acquired ſo exten 
| five an intereſt in the kingdom, and have ſo nearly paved. his 
_ way*to'the throne itſelf. His military capacity, and his politi- 
eal craft, were equally eminent: He poſſeſſed the am dem 
ef governing men and conducting buſineſs: And though his 
ambition was boundleſs, it ſeems neither to have exceeded his 


55 courage nor his genius; and he had the happineſs of making 


the low populace, as well as the haughty barons, 9 te 
to wards the ſucceſs of his ſelfiſh and dangerous purpoſes. 
prince of greater ability and vigour than Henry might we 
directed the talents of this nobleman either to the exaltation of 
his throne, or to the good of his people: But. the advantages 
given to Leiceſter, by the weak and variable: adminiſtration of 
the King; brought en the ruin of royal authority, and produced 
infinite confuſions in the kingdom, which however in the end 
pPreſerved and extremely improved the national liberty and con- 
ſtitution. His popularity, even after his death, continued ſo 
great, that, though excommunicated by Rome, the people believed 
him to be a ſaint; and many miracles were aid ta be wrought | 
upon his tomb... | 


Sentement of TR N of Eveſham, with the death of Leiceiter; proved 


the governs 
"ment. deciſive 1 in favour of the royalifts, and made an equal, een a. 
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SGourdon, a courageous baron, maintained himſelf ſome time in 
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| very oppoſite Waben e on irn 1 enemies, in every part CHA 5 


XII. 


of England. Tue King of the Romans recovered his liberty: - 


aer Priſoners of the royal party were not only freed, but 8. 
Court d. by their keepers: Fitz-Richard, th the ſeditious mayor of 
1 London, who had marked out forty of the moſt wealthy citizens 

for ſlaughter, immediately ſtopped his hand on receiving news 


of this great event: And almoſt all the caſtles garriſoned by the 


barons, ha ſtened bs make their ſubmiſſions and to open their wy 


gates to pa King. The iſle of Axholme alone, and that of Ely, 
truſting to the ſtrength. of their ſituation, ventured to make 
reſiſtance; ; butwereat laſt reduced, as well as the caſtle of Dover, 

by the valour and activity of prince Edward. Adam de 1263. 
the en of Hampſhire, committed depredations in the neigh- 

bourhood, and obliged the prince to lead a body of troops into 

| that. aebi e him. Edward attacked the camp of the 

rebels 35 and being tranſported by the ardour of action, leapt | 

over the trench with a few followers, and encountered Gourdon 

- hinafelf in ſingle combat. The victory was long diſputed - 

between theſe valiant combatants ; but ended at laſt in the prince's 

favour, who wounded his antagoniſt, threw him from his horſe, 

and took him priſoner. He not only granted him his life; but 

introduced him that very night to the Queen at Guilford, pro- 

cured him his pardon, reſtored him to his eſtate, received him 

into favour, and was ever after very faithfully ſerved by him“. 


A Tora, Gery of the ſovereign over r ſo extenſive a rebel- 
lion commonly produces a revolution of government, and 
ee as well as enlarges, for ſome time, the pr crogatives | 
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of W Vet no ſacrif oof aided liberty' were n 

e occaſion; the great charter remained ſtill inviolate; and 

te King, ſenſible that his own barons, by whoſe aſſiſtance alone 

he had prevailed, were no leſs jealous of their independance than 
the other party, ſeems thenceforth to have more carefully 

| abſtained from all thoſe exertions of arbitrary power, which had - 


afforded ſo plauſible a pretence to the rebels. The clemency of 


| this victory is alſo remarkable: No blood was ſhed on the ſcaf- 


fold: No attainders, except of the Mountfort family, were car- 
ried i into execution: And though a parliament, aſſembled at 
| Wincheſter, forfeited all thoſe, who had borne arms againſt the 5 
| King, eaſy compoſitions were made with them for their lands; 
| and the higheſt ſum, levied on the moſt notorious er | 
xceeded not five years rent of their eſtate, Even the earl of 
Derby, who again rebelled, after having been pardoned and | 
reſtored to his fortune, was obliged to pay only ſeven years rent, 
and was a ſecond time reſtored. The mild diſpoſition of the 
5 King, and the prudence of the prince, tempered the inſolence 
of victory, and gradually reſtored order to the ſeveral members 
of the tate, disjointed by ſo long a continuance of civil wars and 
| commotions. e ee 


Tr x city of Les which had carried fartheſ the rage and: 
animoſity againſt the King, and which ſeemed determined to 
Rand upon its defence after almoſt all the kingdom had ſubmit- 
ted, Was, after ſome interval, reſtored to moſt of its liberties and 
privileges; and F itz-Richard, the mayor, who had been guilty 
ol ſo much illegal violence, was only puniſhed by fine and impri- 

ſonment. The counteſs of Leiceſter, the King's ſiſter, who had 
been extremely forward in all attacks on the royal family, was 


m M. Paris, p. 675: | 
diſmiſſed 


n E. N R + m. . 3 229 1 {1 
de the aan evo es Simon and Guy 380 CHAP. 
Fery ungrateful for this lenity. Five years afterwards, i te 3 

y aſſaſſinated, at Viterbo in Italy, their couſin Henry d' All- 1266, —_ 

maine, who at that very time was endeavouring to make their 1 

Deace with the King; and by taking ſanctuary in the church of r 


ci lens, _ _ the 4 7 b due to ſo e an 


ns merits s ofthe earl 4 of Gloceſter, aſter ht re mes to ni 
n 3 had been ſo great, in reſtoring the prince to his liberty, 
5 liſting him in his victories againſt the rebellious barons, 
that it was almoſt impoſſible to content him in his demands; and 
his youth and temerity, as well as his great power, tempted him, 
on ſome new diſguſt, to raiſe again the flames of rebellion in the 
kingdom. The mutinous populace of London, at his inſtiga- 

| tion, took to arms; and the prince was obliged to collect an 
army of 30,000 men, in order to ſuppreſs them”. Even this 
ſecond rebellion did not provoke the King to any acts of cruel- 
ty; and the earl of Gloceſter himſelf eſcaped with a total i impu- 
nity. He was only obliged to enter into a bond of 20,000 
marks, that he never again would be guilty of rebellion : A 
ſtrange method of enforcing the laws, and a proof of the dange- 
rous independance of the barons in thoſe ages! Theſe potent 
nobles were, from the danger of the example, averſe to the exe- 
cution of the laws of forfeiture and felony againſt any of their 
brethren ; though they could not with a good grace ref uſe to 
concur in obligin g them to fulfil any voluntary contract and 
engagement, into which they had entered. 


1267. 


a Chron, T. 3 p. „„ CM lion, vol. 4. p. 879. vol. ii. p. 4,5. 
Chron, T. Wykes, p. 94. W. Heming. p. 589. Trivet, p. 240. 
? Chron, T. Wykes, p- 79. 3 . T. Wykes, p. 81. 
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mn 15 
ed, by his avidity for glory, and by the preju- 
„as well as by the earneſt ſolicitations of the 


| ertake an expedition againſt the uf . 


: Tx * x wot fine ing the tare of the kingdo m , 


poſed, was ſedu 


0 King of tgp ace, 3 to * 


. ; in the Holy Land“; and he endeavoured: previouſly to ſettle the 


ſtate in ſuch a manner, as to dread no bad effects from his 
abſence. As the dangerous power and turbulent diſpoſition AY >, 
the carl of Gloceſter gave him apprehenſions, he inſiſted on car- 
rying him along with him, in conſequence of a vow, which that 
nobleman had made to undertake the ſame voyage; and i in dhe 
mean time, he obliged him to reſign ſome of his caſtles, and to 
enter into a new bond not to diſturb tlie peace of the kingdom: 67 * 
| Ng land with an army; and arrived in Lewis's 


; i camp before yu pie in Africa, where he found that me narch 


15 8 of his enterpripe.. 


1271. 


y dead, from the intemperance of the climate and the 

The great, if not only weakneſs ef 
this prince in his goyernme nt was the imprudent zeal for Cru- 
ſades; but it was this Prep oſſeſſion chiefly that procured him 


from the clergy the title of St. Lewis, by which he is known in 


the French hiſtory; and if that appellation had not been fo 
extremely proſtituted by the Romiſh church, as to become rather 
a term of reproach, he ſeems, by his uniform probity and good- 
neſos, as well as his piety, to have fully merited the title. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon, Philip, denominated the Hardy; a prince- 
0 1 ſome merit, though. much inferior to chat Gen his father, Fl 


Paix cE Edward, not een by this event, Te Fi * 
voyage to the Holy Land, where he ſignalized himſelf by acts of 
valour: Revived the glory of the Engliſh name in thoſe parts: 
4 And ruck ſuch terror into the Saracens, that they employed an 
. TM. Paris, „ 5 + Chron, T. Wykes, P- 8 


*M. TO p. mY 679. W. Henke p. 520. 4 
, aſſaſſin 


N K 4 E N A I. 1 EL 
Ba * raltiffin to aud him, ills: ſa; Him in tl arm, Wa 
periſhed in the attempt Mean while, his abſence from Eng- 
land was attended with many of thoſe pernicious conſequences, 
which had been dreaded from it. The laws were not exe- 
euted: The barons oppreſſed che common people with impu- 
nity: They gave ſhelter on their eſtates to bands of robbers, 
whom they em ployed in committing ravages on the eſtates of 
their enemies: : The populace of London returned to-their uſual 
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5 licentiouſneſs: And the old King, unequal to the burthen of 


_ public affairs, called aloud for his gallant ſon to return“, and 
to aſſiſt him in ſwaying that ſcepter, which was ready to drop 


| from his feeble and uncertain hands: At laſt, overcome by the 
| cares of government, and the infirmities'of age, he viſibly declin- 
ed, and he expired at St. Edmondfſbury 1 in the 64th year of his 
age, and 56th of his reign; the longeſt reign which is to be met 
with in the Engliſh annals. His brother, the King of the Romans 


1272. 
1 6th N Ovr- 
Death 


_ "(for he never attained the title of FINE} died about ſeven 


months before him. | : 

In x moſt ddr böte debe of Fray the third's character 
is his incapacity for government, which rendered him as much 

a priſoner i in the hands of his own miniſters and favourites, and 
as little at his own diſpoſal, as when detained a captive in the 
hands of his enemies. From this -fource, rather than from 
inſincerity or treachery, aroſe his negligence in obſerving 
his promiſes; and he was too eaſily induced, for the ſake of 
preſent convenience, to ſacrifice the laſting advantages ariſing. 
from the truſt and confidence of his people. Hence were derived 
his Profuſion to favourites, his attachment to ſtrangers, the 


t M. Parie, p. 678, 0 W. Heming, p. 520. 7 9 : 6 
v Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 404 | x Rymer, vol, i. p. 869. M. Paris, p. 678. 
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2 
n of bis at his haſty 3 n 8 
abe and return of affection. | Inſtead of reducing the 
us power of his nobles, by obliging them to obſerve the 
"laws towards their inferiors, and ſetting them the ſalutary en- 
1 in his on government; he was ſeduced to imitate their | 
conduct, and to make his arbitrary will, or rather that of his 
miniſters, the rule of his actions. Inſtead of” accommodating 7 
bimſelf, by a ſtrict frugality, to the embarraſſed ſituation in which 
his revenue had. been left, by the military expeditions of his 
uncle, the dillipations of his father, and the uſurpations of the 
barons; he was tempted to levy money by irregular exactions, 
which, TO. enriching. himſelf, impoveriſhed, atleaſt diſguſted | 
people. Of all men, nature ſeemed leaſt to have fitted him 
a ns. a tyrant; yet are there inſtances of oppreſſion in his 
_ reign, which, though derived from the precedents left him by 
his predeceſſors, had been carefully guarded againſt by the 
great charter, and are inconſiſtent with all rules of good govern- 
ment. And on the whole, we may ſay, that greater abilities with 
his good diſpoſitions, would have prevented him from falling 
into his faults; or with worſe diſpoſitions, would hanocandled 
bim to maintain and defend them. 1 


5 EE, , 4; 
In Is prince. was noted ir his piety and devotion, and his 


"regular attendance on public worſhip; and a faying of his on 
that head is much celebrated by antient writers. He was en- 
| gaged 1 in a diſpute with Lewis IX. of France, concerning the 
preference between ſermons and maſſes: He maintained the 
ſuperiority of the latter, and affirmed, that he would. rather 
have one hour's converſation with a friend, than hear twenty the 
moſt dlaborate diſcourſes, pronounced | in praiſe of him“. 5 
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| Hanny let two bai Edward his ſucceſſor, and Dia eng P.. 1 
1 of Laneaſter; and two daughters, Margaret queen of Scot= __— ew ID 


22 nd Beatrix dutcheſs of F Britanny. He wan five ana 
5 ae who EY in 1 infancy. 5 & 1 2 8 | 


Tax . are nk ne 3 W 3 . Miſellaneous 
this reign. There had been great diſputes. between the civil and dis ren, 
celefiaſtical courts, about baſtardy. The common law hac 
deemed: all thoſe baſtards who were born before wedlock; : 7 8575 
By the canon law they were legitimate: And when any diſpute | 
of inheritance. aroſe, it had been formerly uſual for the civil 
courts to iſſue writs to the ſpititual, directing them to enquire TN 
into the ene of the perſon. The biſhop always returned . \ 
|. - an anſwer agreeable to the canon law, though contrary to the 31243 
1 municipal law of the kingdom. For this reaſon, the civil 
courts , had changed the nature of their writ, and inſtead of 
requiring the ſpiritual courts to enquire concerning the legiti- 
macy of the perſon, they only propoſed the ſimple queſtion of b 1 
fact, whether he was born before or after wedlock. The „ 
prelates complained of this practice to the parliament aſſembled 8 
at Merton in the twentieth of this King, and deſired that the NY Ms 
civil law might be rendered conformable to the canon: T 
received from all the nobility the memorable reply: Nolumus _ 15 


 teges Ang lie mutare : : We'y will 155 change the laws of * r 
My I 1 . __ 


© 


Arik the civil wars, the parliament, Came at 2 
| bridge, gave their approbation to moſt of the ordinances, 
which had been enacted by the innig barous, and which, 


=> N of Merton, his 9. | 5 
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2 quarter; that is, three pounds. our preſent mo 
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C Statute of Marleb. chap... 20. dd. chap. 16. e © Statutes at large, p. 6. 
à We learn from Cicero's orations againſt Verres, lib. iii. cap. 84, 92, that the price 
| of cord in Sicily was, during the practorſhip of Sacerdos, five Denarias a Modius ; during 
' that of Verres, which immediately ſucceeded, only two Seſterces: That is, ten times 


blower; a preſumption, or rather a proof, of the very had ſtate of tillage in antient times. 
©-So alſo Knygbton, p. 24%... 
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a proof fof the e e ee dn tet 

from the very different prices which 
he ſame commodity bore at the ſame time. A brewer, ſays the 
fat te ; may cee gallon of ale for a penny in cities, and 


gallon ſame price in the country. At 
:ommodities, by the great confumption of the 


F duch 


people, and the great ſtocks of the brewers, are rather cheapeſt 


Chronicle of Dunftable obſerves, that wheat one 


table > above: + crown. 


Tueven commerce wii fl v very [hail it ſees elites to fins 


— ſinee the ( Conqueſt; at leaft, if we may judge of the 


is four ſhillings and three Jence a quarter, that is, twelve ſhillings 
and nine pence of our preſent money. This is near the half of 
the middling price i in our time. Yet the middling price of cattle; 


{6 late as the reign of King Richard; we found to be above eight; 


near ten times, lower than the preſent. Is not the true infe- 


rence, from comparing theſe facts, that? in all uncivilized nations, 


cattle, which propagate of themſelves, bear always a lower price 


than corn, which requires more art and ſtock to raiſe it, than 


_ theſe nations are poſſeſſed of? It ĩs to be remarked, that Henry's 
aſſize of corn was copied from a preceding aſſize eſtabliſhed by 
King John; and conſequently, the prices which we have here 
compared of corn and cattle may be looked on as contemporary; 


for mw ag nen but | 


e of money by the price of bread. The medium between 
dhe bigheſt and loweſt prices of wheat, aſſigned by the ſtatute, 
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and they were drawn, not from one particular year, but from 


an eſtimation of the middling prices. It is true, the prices, 
aligned by the aſſize of Richard, were meant as a ſtandard for 
che accompts of ſheriffs and eſcheators; and as conſiderable pro- 
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tha age amounted t to an n en ba mous ee 


J of the times and mens 
| ignorance of commerce. . There are inſtances of fifty per cent. 


. payed for _ Our profits — the Jews to remain in 
England, noty | | 
were er ly mme 88 the nee bigotry and rapine 

of the age. It is eaſy to imagine how precarious their Hate muſt 


be under an indigent prince, ſomewhat 


hint Nis native ſubj es, but h poſſeſſed an "unlimited autho- 
rity over them, the ſole Proprietors of money in the kingdom, 


and hated. on account of their riches, theirgreligion, and their 


uſury: Vet will our ideas ſcarce come up to the extortions which 


5 in fact we ſhall find to have been practiſed upon them, In the $5 


year 1241, 20,000 marks were exacted from them: Two years 


after, money was again extorted; and one Jew alone, Aaron of 


York, was obliged to pay above 4000 marks*: In 1250, Henry 


renewed his oppreſſions; and the-ſame Aaron was condemned 
to pay him 30,00 marks upon an accuſation of forgery ': 

The high penalty impoſed upon him, and which, it ſeems, he 

was thought able to pay, is rather a preſumption of his innocence 

| than of his guilt. In 1955, the King demanded 8000 marks 

from the Jews, and threatened to . ns if they refuſed 


2 M. Paris, p. 386. | | 1 M. Pri, p. 372. | pe s N. Paris, p. 410. | 


compliance 


RP 8 8 CY ; : 2 ; 


„ am myſelf a beggar. I am deſpoiled, I am ſtripped, of all 
5 8 my revenues: I owe above 200,000 marks; and if I had ſaid 


. my ſon, prince Edward, 15,000 marks a year: I have not — 
farthing; and 1 muſt have ORs from any hand, from any 

8 quarter, or by any means.“ He then delivered over the 

5 Jews to the earl of Cornwal, that thoſe whom the one brother 
had flead, the other might embowel, to make uſe of the words 


marks. from a Jew of Briſtol; and on his refuſal, ordered one of 
5 his teeth to be drawn every day t till he ſhould conſent. _ The 


| 910 ge a better pretence to extortions, the improbable and © 
againſt that nation, was revived in England, that they had cruct- 
them were hanged at once for this crime®: T hough it is no 
wWiſe credible, that even the antipathy born chk by the Chriſ- 
tians, and the oppreſſions under which they laboured; would 


ever have puſhed them to be guilty of that dangerous enormity. . 


and indignities both from King and people, and who had ſo 
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compliance. They now loſt al; patience, and deſired leave. te to CHAP. 5 


retire with their effects out of the kingdom. But the King "a Y N 
replied: How can I remedy the oppreſſions you complain of? 927%. 


300, 00, I ſhould not exceed the truth: am obliged to pay 


of the hiſtorian, King John, his father, once demanded 1 0,000 - 


© loſt ſeven teeth; and then paid the ſum required of him“. 


One tallage laid ypon the Jews in 7245 amounted. to 60,000. 
marks 8 | 


abſurd accuſation, which has been at different times advanced 


fied a child in deriſion of our Saviour 8 ane d Eighteen of 
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But it is natural to imagine, that a race, expoſed to ſuch inſults 


uncertain an enjoyment of their riches, would carry uſury to the 
greateſt extremities, and by their great profits make themſelves 
ſome compenſation for their continued perils, | 


1 M.Paris, p. 606, . Ibid; p. 166. 1 Madox,p. 152. N. Paris, p. 613, 
N. Fa „ 
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" eifubtekes wt be in A alt ata Abele intereſt 


Vas fo high, and where the fole proprietors of money employed 


it e only in uſüry, and were expoſed to ſuch rapine and injuſtice. 
But the bad polic ice of the country Was another obſtacle to 
improvements; 2 and rendered all com munication dangerous, and 
all property precarious. | The Chronicle of Dunſtable fays”, that 
men during this reign were never ſecurei in their houſes, and that 
whole villages were often plundered by bands of robbers, 5 
though no civil wat: prevailed: in the kingdom. In 1249, ſome 
years before the inſurrection of the barons, two merchants of 5 
Brabant came to the King at Wincheſter, and told him, that they 
had been deſpoiled of all their goods by certain robbers, whom | 
they knew, becauſe they ſaw their faces eyery day in his court; 
that like practices prevailed all over England, and travellers 
were every day robbed, bound, wounded, and murdered; that 
- theſe crimes eſcaped with impunity, becauſe the miniſters of 
"0 themſelves were in a confederacy with the robbers; and 
that they for their part, inſtead of bringing. matters to a fruit- 
leſs trial by law, were willing, though merchants; to try their 
cauſe with the robbers. by arms and a duel. The King, pro- 
voked at theſe abuſes, ordered a jury to be incloſed, and to try 
che robbers: The jury, though conſiſting of twelve men of pro- 
perty in Hampſhire, were found to be alſo in a confederacy with 
a felons, and acquitted. them. Henry in a rage committed the 
jury to priſon, threatened them with ſevere puniſhment, and 
ordered a new jury to be encloſed, who, dreading the fate of their 
fellows, at laſt found. a verdict againſt the criminals. Many 
of the King's own houſehold were diſcovered to have participated 
in the guilt; and * faid for their excuſe, that hey: received 
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On le N s Sei the Sg n man- 
mers, at the frauds and forgeries of the clergy; as it gives much 
les diſturbance to ſociety, to take men's money from them with. 
cbeir own: conſent, though by dedeits and lies, than to raviſh it 

dy open force and violence. During this reign, the papal power 
was at its ſummit, and was seven beginning inſenfibly to decline, 
by. reaſon. of the immeaſurable avarice and extortions of the 
eourt of Rome, which diſguſted the. clergy as well as laity in 
every kingdom of Europe. England itſelf, though ſunk in the- 
deepeſt abyſs of i ignorance and ſuperſtition, had ſeriouſly - enter-- 
tained thoughts of ſhaking off the papal yoke ; and the Roman. 
mol was obliged to think of new expedients for riveting it 
_ faſter upon them. For this purpoſe, Gregory IX. publiſhed his. 
decretals, which are a collection of forgeries, favourable to the 
eourt of Rome, and conſiſt of the ſuppoſed decrees of Popes in 
the firſt centuries. But theſe forgeries are ſo groſs, and confound: 
palpably all language, hiſtory, chronology, and antiquitiesz, 
matters more ſtubborn than any ſpeculative truths whatever; 
that even that church, which is not ſtartled at the moſt monſtrous 
contradictions and abſurdities, has been obliged to abandon them 
to the critics. But in the dark age of the thirteenth century, 
they paſſed for undiſputed and authentic; and men, entangled in 
the mazes of this falſe literature, joined: to the philoſophy, | 
* falle, of the times, had nothing wherewithal to defend: 


M. Pais, p. — M. Paris, p. 421. | e Trivet, p. 191. 
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; paſſe for profaneneſs and impiety, and the indelible regard to 
5 {elf-intereſt, which, as it was the ſole motive in the pc bor 
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„ Andrus e devifed Fades the chuck of | AY in this 


f Fee for ſecuring her power, was the inſtitution of new reli- 
Zious orders, chiefly the Dominicans and Eranciſcans, who pro- 
. _reeded with all the zeal and ſuccels that attend novelties; were 
better qualified to gain the populace than the old orders, now 


become rich and indolent; maintained a perpetual rivalſhip 


with each other in promoting their gainful ſuperſtitions; and 
acquired a great dominion over the minds, and conſequently 
- over the purſes of men, by counterfeiting a deſire of poverty and 
a contempt for riches. The quarrels, which aroſe between theſe 
orders, lying ſtill under the controul of the ſovereign pontiff, 
never diſturbed the peace of the church, and ſerved only as a 
ſpur to their induſtry in promoting the common cauſe ;- and. 
0 though the Dominicans loſt ſome popularity by their denial 5 


the immaculate conception, a point in which they unwarily 
engaged too far to be able to recede with honour, they counter- 
balanced this diſadvantage by acquiring more ſolid eſtabliſh» 


ments, by gaining the confidence of kings and princes, and * 
exerciſing the juriſdiction aſſigned them, of ultimate judges and 
puniſhers of hereſy, . Thus, the ſeveral orders of monks became - 


a kind of regular troops or garriſons of the Romiſh church; and 
though the temporal intereſts of ſociety, fill more thoſe of true 


piety, were hurt by their various devices to catch the populace, 
they org the chief ſupports of that mi ighty fabric of ſuper- 
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B 1 AP. in Burgundy, he was challenged by the prince of that country 


+ to xtournament which he was preparing; and as Edward excelled 
„ theſe martial and dangerous exerciſes, the true image of War, | 


2 PR he declined not the opportunity of: acquiring honour and rer FR 
"" in that great. aſſembly of the neighbouring nobles. But the 
image of war was here unfortunately | turned into the thing 
% . : Tt itſelf. Edward and his retinue were fo faccefsful in the jouſts, 
* that the French knights, provoked at their ſuperiority, made a 
+» ſerious attack upon them, which was repulſed, and much blood: 
' -*þ a Fe” was idly ſhed in the quarrel*. n rencounter received the 
. * K name . che pe en of Clan: | apy 1 5 e 55 
= ann FIN Aids Chalons t to | Ta, 950 ad is to. 
* : Philip for the dominions which he held in France He thence. 
3 „* returned to Guienne, and gave a ſettlement to that province, : 
2 Which was in ſome confuſion. He mae; his j journey to London N 
3 * through France; in his paſſage he accommodated at Montreuil : Þ Wt: 4 
. «Mi difference with Margaret, counteſs of Flanders, heifeſs of that 2 | 
: . 8 territory“; he wag received with joyful acclamations by. ls: 
| 19th Aug. people, and was:ſolemiily. crowned, at TO by ee, 1 
IP OR of Tony: 1 '* TRL CEL TL # 
1 1 1 5 2 „ 2 33 Wha: 


1 Civil * E Tax King rnnedinghy applied. Himſelf tothe eveftablichment * 
3 ration ot the 0 


re. of his kingdom, and to the correcting of thoſe diſorders, which 


mie civil commotions and the looſe admityfiration. of his father + 4 
. had introduced into every part of government. The plan of ; 1 
R his policy: was equally generous and prudent. He * nitdered pig 
the great barons both as the immediate rivals of the grown, mode 1 
the e of che ple ; and he e by an exact 
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a / aiftribu Jon of juſtice, and a rigid execution of thi aw; togive C . K K 
at once protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate, and to dimi- ( | 


niſh the arbitrary power of the great, on which their dangerous + 


authority was chiefly founded. Making it a rule in his own 
conduct to obſerye, except on extraordinary occaſions, the pri- 
vileges ſecured to them by the great charter, he acquired a right 
to inſiſt upon their obſervance of the ſame charter towards their 
Faſſals and inferiors; and he made the crown be regarded by all 
he gentry and commonalty of the kingdom, as the great foun- Ts 
Stain of - juſtice, and the general aſylum. againſt oppreſſion. 


- Beſides: enacting ſeveral excellent ſtatutes, in a parliament which 1275. 


e. 


he ſummoned at Weſtminſter, he took care to inſpect the conduct 


of all his magiſtrates and judges, to diſplace ſuch as were either 


negligent or corrupt, to provide them with ſufficient force for the 
execution of juſtice, to extirpate all bands and. confederacies of 


© robbers and to repreſs, thoſe more ſilent robbexies, which were 
committed gither by the power of the nobles, or under the coun- 


tenance of public authority. By this rigid adminiftration; „che 
face of the kingdom wag ſoon: changed; and order and juſtice 
| took: place of violence and oppreſſion: . But amidſt the excellent 
inſtitutions and public- ſpirited plans of Edward, there ſtill 
| appears ſomewhat both of the ſeverity of his- Funny character 
and of the re of che me 
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As the various s Kidd of meleft Gr, U the murderers, robbersy. 

incendiaries, raviſhers, and plunderers; had become ſo numerous 
and powerful, that the 6rdinary miniſters of juſtice; eſpecially ik 

dle weſtern counties, were afraid toł ecyte che laws againſt them, : 2 

the King . . it neceſſary to provide an extraordinary rewol * 
85 5 apd he erected, a, ow tribunal, which, however. 
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_ and crimes of all kinds, and to inflict the proper puniſhments 
upon them. The officers, Wee this unuſual comme 

ir ciroui 0 England moſt 

efed with this evil, and eee eee 


violence in their iniquities, were 
upon the Jews a Ge alſo ſeems, to Sp aft ke a firay * 
| | ludged zeal for 


3 2 at once for this crime in anden TROY OY take: © ” P.. 
ſuffered in other parts of the kingdom. The houſes and lands, 6 
(for the Jews had of late ventured to make purchaſes ä e * 
kind) as well as the goods of great a a were fold ang ; = 
© eotfiſcated: And the King) leſt it ſhould be ſuſpected, that the , . | 
1 riches of the ſufferers were the chef part of their guilt, ordered 
one half of che money, raiſed. by theſe confiſcations, to be ſet 
> cps and beſtowedl upon ſuch as were willing to be converted * 
to Chriſtianity. But the reſentment of their injuries was more 5 
prerslen: over them, than che temptation from their poverty; * 
. WY and very few of them could be induced by intereſt to embrace - FF. 2 
pf dhe religion of their perſecutors. The miſeries of this prople*- -&.- 
did er terminate. Though the arbitrary talliages _ 22 5 1 
1 exactions levied upon them, had yielded a conſtant and a conſi- ; 
N Aͥerable revenue to the crown; Edward, prompted by his zeal : - 
| 17 4 4 and his rapacity, reſolved ſome time after to purge the kingdom * 1 
1 N 'of. that hated race, and to ſeize to himſelf. at once their x, 
** whole property as the reward of his labour. He left them only - WE 
„ money ſufficient to bear their charges into foreign countries, 4 
5 : __where new perſecutions and extortions awaited them: But he " 
3p #74 inhabitants of the cinque ports, imitating the bigotry andavidity” oP * 
1 . 66. "of their ſovereign, deſpoiled moſt of them of this ſmall pittance, 2 * 15 7 N th. 0 
Wes and even threw many of them into the ſea: A crime, for which Phe ** 
* the King, who was determined to be the ſole plunderer in his *% * 4 4 
E. 2 Lominions, inflicted a capital puniſhment upon them. No leſs - * 5 25. 2 8 W S ms 
than fifteen thouſand Jews were at this time robbed of heir 5 = * — \ N 
effede ee ed the: en Yew few c of that gation WT . as. 
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a, the practice of ufury, as it was then ca 
> Engliſh themſelves upon their 
FF | | rds and other foreigners,” It is v 
much to be queſtioned; whether the dealings of theſe new uſurers 
2 5 | #4 open and unexceptionadle with hole of the: wad 


Ki a 7 " My | 
. * made of every bond te ern ot o de pu n the 
. e, another into thoſe of a man of 


hands of a public magi 
5 credit, and a e 0 remain wicht the: | ew himſelf :. 70 But as the 


2 have become reſecret 120 nei, . 


Paid both un ahem 


vt 
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ThE great! poverty of the crown, tough no exetiſe, was pro- 

_ bably the cauſe of this egregious tyranny exerciſed! againſt . 85 
Jews; But Edward practiſed alſo other more honourable means 
0 bf remedying that evil. He employed a ſtrict frugality 1 in the i MW 
management and diſtribution of his revenue: He engaged the g 3 
parliament to vote him a fifteenth of all moveables; the Pope to * 
grant hir the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues for three years; 

5 and the merchants to conſent to a perpetual impoſition of half a — 
* mark on every Lack of wool exported, and a mark on three hun- a ** 
ared | ſkins. He alſo iſſued commiſſions to enquire into all 
encroachmenits on the royal demeſne; into the value of eſcheats, Py 
| forfeitures, and wardſhips; and into the mefns of repairing or | 
im proving every branch of the revenue. The commiſſioners, 
mn the execution of their office, began to carry matters too d Far” + 
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| cqphaltchenodilie, amn ; which had EMAP, 
been eranbnitted from: father to ori for ſeveral generations. In: 1 
| Earl Warrenne, who had done ſuch eminent ſervice in the late 7” 
- reign, being required. +0 tow bis titles, duew bis ſword; and 
 fubjoined, that Wilkam, the Baſtard, had not conquered che 
| him alone; this anocſior wing a joint adventurer | 


| whatthad from chat! period remained unqueſtioned in his n 


The King, Jenſible of che danger, e _ from 
N 5 rny nne this are. - 


Bor dhe Rive ip of Edd could not lang retain with- . * 
ern exployment. He foon after undertook an enterprize more 8 


fafe-for himlelf, and more advantageous'to his people. Lewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, had been deeply engaged with the Mountfort 
faction; had entered into all their conſpiracies againſt the crown; 
had frequently fought on their fide; . and tall the battle of 
A Io fatal 10 that party, had employed every ex 
to depreſs the royal cauſe, and to promote the ſucceſs of the. 

| barons. In the general: odation, made with the van 
quiſhed, Lewellyn had alſo obtained his pardon; but as he was 
the moſt powerful, and therefore the moſt obnoxious vaſſal of 
the crown, he had reaſon to entertain anxicty about his ſitu- 
tion, and to dread the future effects of ieſentment and jealouſy | 
in the Engliſh mon: For this reaſon, he had determined to 
provide for his ſeeurity | by maintaining a ſecret correſpondence 
with his farmer aſſociates; and he even made his addreſſes to 

a daughter of the earl of Leiceſter, who was ſent to him from 
beyond fea, but being antercepted in her paſſage near the iſles of 

_ Sally, was detained i in the court of England. This incident 
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alo ſy derem Edward and; Lewehr, 
the latter, when required to come to England, and do homage | 


to the Gy KI g. ſerupled to put himſelf i into the hands of an 
| enemy; d efire 


efired a ſafe conduct from Edward, in 
ing the King's fon and other noblemen delivered” to him as 


afiſted upon | hav- 


boſtages, and demanded, that his ſpouſe ſhould be previouſly ſet 
at liberty. The King, ha 
ſettlement; was not diſpleaſed with this occaſion of exerciſing 
bis auchetity, and ſubduing entirely the principality of Wales. 
He refuſed: all Lewellyn's demands, except that of a ſafe con- 


rg now brought the ſtate to a full 


duct; ſent him repeated ſummons to perform the duty of a 


 vaſſal; levied an army to reduce him to obedience; obtained a 
new aid of a fifteenth from parliament; ; and marched out with 


certain aſſurance of ſucceſs againſt the enemy. Beſides the great 


diſproportion of force between the kingdom and Principality, 
the circumſtances-of the two ſtates were entirely reve of 
te ſame inteſtine diſſentions which had formerly weakened 
England, 1 now prevailed in Wales, and had even taken place in 
the reigning family. 


b ed; and 


David and Roderic, brothers to Lewellyn, 
had. been diſpoſſeſſed of their inheritance by that prince, had ; 
been obliged to have recourſe to the protection of Edward, and 


they ſeconded with all their intereſt, which was extenſive, his | 
attempts. to enſlave their native country. The Welſh prince : had F- 


no other reſource but in the inacceſſible ſituation of his moun- 
tains, which had hitherto, through many ages, defended his 


7 forefathers againſt all the attempts of 'the Saxon and Norman 


conquerors z ; and he retired among the hills of Snowdun, reſo- 


lute to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity. But Edward, equally | 


vigorous and cautious, entering by the north with a formidable 


army, pierced 3 into the heart of the country; and having care= | 


0 Rymer, vol. ii. p. 68, Walking, p. 46. Tier, p. 247. * 
| 1 £ ny 
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Kitty Slade every vom bling bim, and n every paſs 


behind him, approached the Welſh army in its laſt retreat. He 


| here avoided the putting to trial the valour of a nation, proud of 
its antient independance, and enflamed with animoſity againſt 
its hereditary enemies; and he truſted to the flow, but ſure effects 


of famine, for reducing. that people to ſubjection. Tze rude 
and ſimple manners of the natives, as well as the mountainous 
ſituation of their country, had made them entirely neglect til- 


lage, a and truſt to paſturage alone for their ſubſiſtance : A method 


of life which had hitherto ſecured them againſt the irregular 
attempts of the Engliſh, but expoſed them to certain ruin, when 


the conqueſt of the country was ſteddily purſued, and prudently 


. planned by Edward. Deſtitute of magazines, cooped up in a 


narrow corner, they and their cattle ſuffered equally from famine; 


and Lewellyn, without being able to ſtrike a ſtroke for his inde- 
pendance, was at laſt obliged to ſubmit at diſcretion, and receive 

the terms impoſed upon him by the victor. He bound himſelf 
to pay to Edward 50,0001. as reparation of damages; to do 


homage to the crown of England; to permit all the other barons 
of Wales, except four near Snowdun, to ſwear fealty to the ſame 


crown; to relinquiſh the country between- Cheſhire and the 


19th Nov. 


river Conway ; ; to ſettle on his brother Roderic a thouſand marks 


a year, and on David five hundred; and to deliver ten hoſtages 
5 for TTL of his future ſubmiſſion * 3 


1 * 


"os AD, on n the parliermaatice of the other articles, remitted 


to the prince of Wales the payment of the 50, 00 l., which 


were ſtipulated by treaty, and which, it is probable, the poverty 
of the e made it abſolutely impoſſible for him to r. 


iT, Wye, p. 88 * Rymer, vol. i, p. 88. Walſing. p. 177. 
f *. 251. T. Wykes, p. 100. 1 Rymer, p. 92. CONE 
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, oppteſſed the inhabitants of the diſtricts which were 
o them: The lords marchers committed with impunity 


all kinds of violence on their Welſh neighbours; New and mbre 


x himſelf; -and-- Wr 


that he would retain no perſon in his Principality who world 
de diſagreeable 10 the Engliſh monarch ©, There were other 
 petſonal inſulta, which raiſed the indignation of the Welſh, and 
made. them determine rather v to encounter a fo Irce which 0 


had already experi 


any longer the abt Gadget ow. the Dell Tian, als 


David, ſeized with the national ſpirit, made peate with his bro= 
ther, and promiſed to concur in the defence of public liber 
The Welsh flew to arms; and Edward, not diſpleaſed with the 5 
oecaſion of making his conqueſt final and abſolute, f INE : 
together all his military tenants, and advanced into Wales with 
an army, which the inhabitants could not. reaſonably hope to 
reſiſt. The ſituation of the country gave the Welfh at firſt 
- ſome advantage over Luke de Tany, one of Edward's captains, 
who had paſſed the Menau with a detachment"; But Lewellya, 
being ſurprized by Mortimer, was defeated and flain in an action, 
and 9000 of his followers were put to the fword*. David, Who 
ſucceeded him in the principality, could never colle& an army 
- ſufficient to face the Engliſh; and being chaced from hill to 
hill, and hu nted from one retreat to another, was obliged to 
conceal himſelf under various diſguiſes, and was at laſt betrayed 
in n his lorking-place to the enemy. Edward ſent 1 him f in chains oh | 
= = Dr. Powell's Hiſt. of Wales, p. 344, 345. : 


® Watfng, p. 50. Heinidg. vol. d. p. 9. «FIN p. 258. ; Wylces, p. 110. 
Heming. vol. i i. P. 12. Tivet, p. 257. Ann, Waverl. P. 235. 
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: Tas 5 chat nothing kept alive the ideas of mili- „5 _ 
tary. valour-and of ancient glory, ſo much ad the traditional — = 
poetry of the'pedple, which, aſſiſted by the power of muſic, and 1 
the jollity of feſtivals, made deep impreflion on the minds of the: „„ 

youth, gathered together all the Welth bards, and from a barb r 

rous, though not abſurd policy, ordered them ta be put ta 15 1 
death. . 83 5 „ | | 
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05 Taka prevails a vulgar ſtary, whuch, as 3t ſuits exactly the- 
- capacity of the monkiſh writers, is carefully recorded by them: 
; of uncxceptionable. mangers, a Weldkman by birth, and | 
one who could fpeak no other language. On their acclamations: 
of joy, and promiſe of obedience, he inveſted in. the principalicy 5 8 
bis ſecond ſon Edward, then an infant, who had been born at 
Carnarvon. The death of his eldeſt fon Alfonſo, ſoon after, 
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CHAP,” made young Edward h of the monarchy: "The per * 
* E — Wales was fully annexed to the crown; and henceforth Ons a 
l e n ee 


* 


| red 1 ae to Edvard, 
that in leſs than two years after, he went abroad in order to maxe 
8 peace between Alphonſo⸗ King of Arragon, and Philip le Bel, 
vrho had newly ſucceeded his father Philip le Hardy in the 
throne of France. The difference between theſe two princes 
had ariſen about dhe kingdom of Sicily, / which 4 Ad | 
| after his Hopes - from England failed him, had zeſtowed/ on 
Charles, brother to St. Lewis, and which was clair ne. upon n 
IS titles, by Peter King of Arragon, father to Alphonſo. Edward 
en - hi? powers from both princes to ſettle the peace, and he ſuc- 
Oieeded in his endeavours; but as the controverſy no wiſe regards 
England, we ſhall not enter into a detail of it. He ſtayed abroad : 
above three years; and on his return, found many diſordet to 
have prevailed, both from open Wee and; from the corrup= : 
tion of juſtice. bined LOT 


Tur ſettlement of Wales ap earec 
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"Cows CHAMBERLAIN, 2 gentleman of ſome now; had 

aſſembled ſeveral of his aſſociates at Boſton, in -Lincolnſhire, 
under pretence « of holdin g tournament, an exereiſe practiſed by 

the gentry only; but in reality with a view of plundering the 

rich fair of Boſton, and robbing the merchants. To facili- 
aetꝗe his purpoſe, he privately. ſet ſire to the town; and while 
the inhabitants were employed in quenching the flames, the 
conſpirators broke into the booths, and carried off the goods. 
Chamberlain himſelf was detected and hanged; but maintained 

ſo b ieddily the Point of honour to his  accomplices, that he could | 


r woe, vol. al, Pe 04g I 50. 170. A ere 
not 


wr” 


7 


of e. Many other inſtances of rc robbery and violence broke 


out, in all parts of England; though the ſingular circumſtances, 


ef 1 e f have made 5 alone be en 


8 & Y 4 * ; of 
Ls Ft 


Bu r ths ah: fx hs 9 by which the 8 of 


| juſtice were poiſoned, ſeemed ſtill of more dangerous conſequence. | 


Edward, in order to remedy this prevailing abuſe, ſummoned a 


rliament, and brought the judges to a trial, where all of them, 


except two, who were clergymen, were convicted of this flagrant 
_ iniquity, were fined, and depoſed from their office. The amount 
of the fines levied upon them, is alone a ſufficient proof of their 
guilt; being above one hundred thouſand marks, an immenſe 
ſum in thoſe days, and ſufficient to defray the charges of an 
expenſive war between two great kingdoms. The King after- 
wards made all the new judges ſwear, that they would take no 


bribes; but his expedient, of e and my the old ones, 
Was the more ee remedy. 


* 


Ws come. now to give an account of the affairs of Scotland, 


90 which form the moſt intereſting tranſaction of this reign, and of 
ſome of the ſubſequent though the intercourſe of that kingdom. 


with England, either 1 in peace or war, had hitherto produced fo 


few events of moment, that to avoid tediouſneſs, we have omit- 


ted many of them, and have been very conciſe in relating the 


reſt. If the Scots had, before this period, any real hiſtory, wor- 


_ thy of the name, except what they glean from ſcattered paſſages. 
af the Englifh, hiſtorians, theſe events, however minute, yet 


5: » Heming, vol. i. P- 16, 17. | 5 


being 
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4 expoſed to thoſe factions and convulſions, ichn 
nnn. barbarous, and to many civilized nations; and 


— S — 


and withour any proce 
| ng of Norway, and of N ughter of | 
NN e h. This princeſs, Gl Gill the mad tf Norway, 
1 | though a female, and an infant, and a foreigner, yet being 
RY. —__ lawfulheir of the kingdom, had, through her grandfather s care, 
Conn been recognized ſucceſſor by the ſtates ef Scotland“; and on 
5 Alexander's death, the diſpoſitions, which had been previoully 
1 7 made againſt that event, appeared ſo Juſt andi prudent, that no 
| diſorders, as might naturally be apprchended, enfued in the 
VE . Margaret was acknowledged queen of · Sedtland; 
15 dians, the biſhops. of St. Andrews and Glaſgow, the 
0 earls of Fife and Buchan, and James, ſteward of Scotland, 

entered peaceably upon the adminiſtration; and the infant prin- 

'- * - ceſs, under the protection of Edward, her great unite, and Fric, 


her father, who exerted themſelves on this occaſion, ſeemed 


oy . ! 
. — * 
6 4 4 

* * 8 ; 
— 
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a | 1 Heming. vol. 1 P. 29. Trivet, P- 267. 8 Rymer, vol. li, P · 266. 
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: gun ſeated on e rene of "OR The Engliſh Sl 


was naturally engaged to build mighty projects on this event; 


and having lately/by force of arms, brought Wales under ſub- 


jection, he attempted, by the marriage of Margaret with his 
eldeſt ſon, Edw | 
aud neben, en ve. 


domeſtic convulſions 


between o na ee even in former times, had 
never ben interrupted by any violent wars or injuries, facili- 


tated e extremely the execution of this project, ſo favourable to 


the e and grandeur of both kingdoms; and the ſtates of 
Scotland readily gave their aſſent to the Engliſh propoſals, and 


rd, to unite the whole illandi into one monarchy, 


The amity, which had of late prevailed 


12090. 


even agreed, chat their young ſovereign ſhould be educated in 


: the court of Edward. Anxious, however, for the liberty and 
independancy of their country, they took care to ſtipulate very 


a conditions, ere they entruſted themſelves into the hands 


of ſo great and ſo ambitious a monarch; that they ſhould enjoy 15 


all their antient laws, liberties, and cuſtoms; that in caſe young 
Edward and Margaret ſhould die without iſſue, the crown of 
Scotland ſhould revert to the next heir, and ſhould be inherited 
by him free and independent; that the military tenants of the 


crown ſhould never be obliged to go out of Scotland, in order to 


do homage to the ſovereign of the united kingdoms, nor the 
chapters of cathedral, collegiate or conventual churches, in order 
to make elections; that the parliaments, ſummoned for Scots 


affairs, ſhould always be held within the bounds of that king- 
dom; and that Edward ſhould bind himſelf, under the penalty 
of 100,000 marks, payable to the Pope for the uſe of the holy 


wars, to obſerve all theſe articles *. It is not eaſy to conceive _ 
that two nations could have treated more on a footing of equa- 


* Rymer, vol. 11, p- 432. 
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Competitors 


For tlie crovn. 


of Scotland. 


ö princeſs, who. expired. on her paſſage te Scatland%; and left x 
very diſmal proſpect to the kingdom. Though, diſorders were 


controverſy, rh is not uſually decided by reaſbn and argu- 
ment alone, would be x 
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CHAP. ly chan Scotland, 40d. Mesa mates wary tha curſe 
r ion: + And hoogh Let gen his aſfent 
cron, with, ee o bis former prog e ch no 
alarm to the nobility of Scotland, both becauſe theſe rights, hav ; 
| ing been hithento little heard. pf, had geaaioned.no; di 
and becauſe the Scots had ſo near a Pro pe 7 ama " | . 
GEE: abſarhed in the Fights of; he 10 
| t. 1 , r YR a I TY N 
1291. " Hae this projech. f bamiite fo mec br 0 dee ee ids: 
ducked, failed ol, ſucceſs, by the ſudden cath. of the Norvegian 


for the preſent obviated by che authority of the regency formerly 
eſtabliſhed, the ſucceſſion of the crown. itſelf was naw become- 
an object of difp 3. and; the. regents, could not expect, that a 


aceably ſettled by them, or even by the 
ſtates of the kingdom, amidſt ſo many powerful pretenders. 


| The poſterity of Wilkam, King of Scotland, the prince taken 
_ priſoner by Henry II. being all extin& by the death of Marga- 
ret of Norway; the right to the crown! devolved'on the line of 


David, earl of Huntington, brother to William, whoſe male line, 


being alſo extinct, left the ſucceſſion open to the poſterity of 
his daughters. The earl of Huntington had three daughters; 


Margaret, married to Alan lord of Galloway, Iſabella, wife of 
Robert Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale, and Adama, WhO. 


eſpouſed Henry lord Haſtings. Margaret, the eldeſt of the three 


liſters, left one daughter, Devergilda, married to John Baliol, by 
whom ſhe had a fon of the ſame name, one of the preſent can- 


> 8 vol. i. p. 30. Trivet, p. 268. 
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Sdates Pr 8 crown Iſabella the ſecond 100 a fon, Robert Bruce, 
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CHAP, 


W 
who was now alive, and alſo inſiſted on his claim; Adama the third E 


| left a ſony John Haſtings, who pretended that the kingdom of 
Scotland, like, many other inheritances, was diviſible among the 
three daughters of the earl of emen and that he, in the 
night of his mother, had a title to the third of it. Baliol ok. 
Bruce united, againſt Haſtings, in Wen that the Ring- 
dom was impartible; but each of them, ſupported by plauſible 


reaſons, aſſerted the preference of his own title. Baliol was 
ſprung. from the elder branch; - Bruce was one degree nearer 


the common ſtock: If the right of repreſentation was regarded, 
the former had the better claim: If propinquity was conſidered, 
the latter was entitled to the preference: The ſentiments: of 
men were divided: All the nobility had taken part with one ſide 
or the other: The people followed implicitly their leaders: The 
two claimants themſelves had great * and numerous 

retainers in Scotland: And it is no wonder, that among a rude 
people, more accuſtomed to arms than ed to Ln a contro- 


verſy of this nature, which could not be decided by any former 


precedent among them, and which is capable of exciting com- 


motions in the moſt legal and beſt eſtabliſhed governments, 


ſhould threaten the ſtate with the moſt fatal convulſions, 


. age ns its Wa e W in conducting buſineſs ; ; and. 
men, guided more by cuſtom than by reaſon, follow, without 
enquiry, the manners, which are prevalent in their own time. 
The. preſent practice, in the controverſies between ſtates and 


princes, ſeems to have been to-chooſe a foreign prince, as an 
equal arbiter, by whom the queſtion was decided, and whoſe 


ſentence prevented thoſe diſmal confuſions and diſorders, * 


5 Heming. vol. i. p. 36. 
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CHAP. 
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1 be prevented: And no one reflected on the ambitious character 


ee times from | ul 
dred fold, n perſed into every corner, by the nature 
feudal: prernments. It was thus that the Engliſh King : 


| their dom {ty 


ſo perilous an expedient, It was thus, that the kings of France 
and Arragon, and afterwards other princes, had ſubmitted their 
cControverſies to Edward's judg ne | 


he had on either ſide, had induced him to acquit himſelf with 


fore, threatened with a furious civil war, and allured by the 


> making a reference to Edward; and Fraſer, biſhop of St. 
Andrews, with other deputies, was ſent to notify to him their 

_ reſolution, and to claim his good offices in the preſent dangers 
to which they were expoled *, His inclination, they flattered 
f. themſelves, led him to prevent their diſſenſions, and to interpoſe 


ſmall ſtate, divided by factions, when it thus implicitly ſubmits 
jtſelf to the will of ſo powerful and encroaching a neighbour. 
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ns, in the eng reign, had endeavoured to com 
e diſſenſions by a refe nce to the King of France; 

the celebrated integrity of that monarch had prevented all 

has bad effects, which might naturally have been dreaded from 


; and the remoteneſs of their 
ſtates, the great power of the princes, and the little intereſt, which 


honour in his deciſions. The parliament of Scotland, there- 


great reputation of the Engliſh monarch, as well as by the pre- 
ſent amicable correſpondence between the kingdoms, agreed i in 


with a power, which none of the competitors would dare to 
withſtand: When this expedient was propoſed by one party, 
the other deemed it dangerous to object to it: Indifferent perſons 
thought that the imminent perils of a civil war would thereby 


of Edward, and the almoſt" certain ruin, which muſt attend a 


a Heming. vol. i. p. 31. 


ſioon follow; and that one great vaſſal, cooped up in an iſland 
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Tur tmpation was too Mog for che virtue of the Engliſk- C: =y P. 

0 to reſiſt. He propoſed to lay hold of the preſent 
favourable o opportunity, and if not to ereate, at leaſt to revive, ne bs. 

his claim of a feudal ſuperiority over Scotland; a claim which Scotland. 
had hitherto lain in the deepeſt: obſcurity; and which, if ever it 
had been. anobject of attention, on had been ſo much as ſuſpectedꝭ 

would have effectually prevented the Scottiſh barons from 
chooling, him for an umpire. He well knew, that, if this pre- 

tenſion was once ſubmitted. to, as it ſeemed difficult in · the pre 

ſent ſituation of Scotland to oppoſe it, the abſolute ſovereignty 


of that kingdom, (which had been the caſe with Wales) would 


with his liege lord, without reſource from foreign powers, withi- 
out aid from. any fellow vaſſals, could not long maintain his 
dominions againſt the efforts of a mighty kingdom, aſſiſted by 
all che cavils which the feudal law afforded his ſuperior againſt 
him. In purſuit of this great object, very advantageous to Eng- 
land. perhaps i in the end no leſs beneficial to Scotland, but 
extremely unjuſt and iniquitous in itſelf, Edward buſied himſelf 
in ſearching. for proofs of his intended fuperiority ; and inſtead” 
of looking into his own archives, which, if his claim had been- 
real, muſt have afforded him numerous records of the homages 
done by the Scottiſh princes, and could alone yield him any 
authentic teſtimony, he made all the monaſteries be ranſacked 
for old chronicles and hiſtories wrote by Engliſhmen, and he 

collected all the paſſa ges, which ſeemed any wiſe to favour his 
pretenſions. Yet even in this method of proceeding, which 
muſt have diſcovered to himſelf the injuſtice of his claim, he was 
far from being fortunate. He began his proofs from the time 
of Edward the elder, and continued them through all the Saxon. 


d. Walſing. p. 55. _ 
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. . whole amount of his authorities during the Saxon period, when - 
5 ä firippedoF che bombaſt and inaecurate ſtyle of the nonks, is, that 
| "the Scots had ſometimes been defeated by che Engliſh, had 
b f peace on diſadvantageous terms, had made ſubmiſſions 
to the Engliſh monarch, and had even perhaps fallen into ſome 
dependance on a power, which was fo much ſuperior, and which 
they had not at that time ſufficient force to reſiſt. His authori- 
ties from the Norma period were, if poſſible, ſtill leſs concluſive: 
_ "The hiſtorians indeed make frequent mention of an homage done | 
by the northern potentate; but no one of them ſays that it was 
done for his kingdom, and ſeveral of them declare, in expreſs 
terms, that it was relative only to the fiefs which he enjoyed 
ſouth of the Tweed“; in the fame manner, as the King of Eng- 
land himſelf ſwore faalty to the French monarch, for the fiefs, 
which he inherited in France. And to ſuch ſcandalous ſhifts was 
Edward reduced, that he quotes a paſſage from Hoveden *, where 
it is aſſerted, that a Scottiſh-King had done homage to England ; 5 
but he purpoſely omits the latter part of the ſentence, which 


expreſſes that this prince did —_— for the lands, which he 
held in asien Wie: e HAI | 


— 


Wu EN William, King of Scotland, was taken . in the 
battle of Alnwic, he was obliged, for the recovery of his hberty, 
to ſwear fealty to the victor for his crown itſelf. The deed was 
performed according to. all the rites of the feudal law: The 
record was preſerved in the Engliſh archives, as well as men- 

| tioned by all the hiſtorians: But as it is the only one of the 
Kind, and as hiſtorians ſpeak of this ſuperiority as a great acqui- 
ſition gained by the fortunate arms of Henry II.“ there can 


c Rymer, vol. ii. p. 559. | 
NM. Weſtm. p. 256. F. 662. 


8 


d Hoveden, p. 403, 652. M. Paris, p. 109. 
f Neubr, lib. ii. cap. . Kpyghton, p. 2392. 


1 main 


EDWARD 5 


William, re 


Bur rank this eanfattion e the Falten ee of 
Scotland ffill more unqueſtionable, than if no fealty had ever 
deen ſworn to the Engliſh crown; the Scottiſh Kings, apprized 
of the point aimed at by their owt neighbours, ſeem. for a. 
long time to have retained ſome jealouſy on that head, and in 
doing homage, to- have anxiouſly obviated all ſuch pretenſions. 
When William in 1200 did homage to John at Lincoln, he was ö 
careful to inſert a ſalvo for his royal dignity *: When Alexander 
III. ſent aſſiſtance to- his father-in-law, Henry III. during the | 
barons wars, he previouſly procured an acknowledgment, that 
this aid was only granted from friendſhip, not from any right 


claimed by the Engliſh monarch": And when the ſame prince 


was invited to affiſt at the coronation of this very Edward, he 
declined attendance, till he received a like acknowledgment, 


— 


Bor as all theſe reaſons, (and ſtronger could not be produced) 
were but a feeble rampart againſt the power of the ſword, 
Edward, carrying with him a great army, which was to enforce 
his proofs, advanced to the frontiers, and invited the Scots par- 
liament and all the competitors to attend him in the caſtle of 


8 N p. "Ty 5 *Rymer, vol, ii. p. 844. 
See note at the end of the volume. | | 


Norham,.. 


remain no doubt, chat the kiiedom of Scotland was, in all för- C HAP, 
mer periods, entirely free and independant. Its ſubjection con- 
tinued a very few years: No King Richard, deſirous, before his 
departure for the Holy Land, to conciliate the friendſhip of 
nounced that homage, which, he ſays in- expreſs 
terms, had been extorted by his father ; and: he only retained: 
the uſual homage which had been done by the Scottiſh mo 
| al the lands, which Oy held | in England. 
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Norham; 2 place ſituated on the uber banks * the Tweed, ; 
in order to determine chat cauſe, which had been referred to 
ratio! o h this enen e due to [io 
and the. Englih. Aarons had, in * Grailar + circumita ces, Wy 
to Lewis IX. the King, careful not to give umbrage, and 
determined never to produce his claim, till i it ſhould be too late to 
think of oppoſition, ſent the Scottiſh barons an acknowled g- 

ment, that, though at this time they paſſed the frontiers, ſuch a 
ſtep ſhould never be drawn into precedent, nor afford the Eng- 
liſh Kings a pretence for exacting a like ſubmiſſion i in any. future 
tranſactions . When the whole Scottiſh nation had thus unwa- 
rily put themſelves i in his power, Edward opened the conferen- 
ces at Norham; and informed the parliament, by the mou th 
of Roger le Brabangon, his chief juſticiary, that he was come 
thither to determine the right among the competitors to, their 
crown; that he was determined to do ſtriet juſtice to all parties; 
and that he was intitled to this authority, not in virtue of the 
reference made to him, but in quality of ſuperior and liege lord 
of the kingdom . He then produced his proofs of this ſupe- 
riority, which he pretended. to be unqueſtionable, and he requi- 
red of them an acknowledgment of i it; a demand, which was 


2 8 vol. 1. p. 539, 845. Walkng, p. 18. | | 
b Ry mer, vol. ii. p. 543. It is remarkable that the Engliſh ic POE to the 
Scots parliament in the French tongue. This was alſo the language commonly made uſe 
of by all parties on that occaſion. Ibid. paſſim. The moſt conſiderable of the Scots, as well 
as almoſt all the Engliſh barons, were of French origin; they valued themſelves upon it; and 
pretended to deſpiſe the language and manners of the iſland. It is difficult to accour:t for 


the ſettlement of ſo many French families in Scotland, the Bruces, Baliols, St. Clairs, 5 
Montgomeries, Somervilles, Gordons, Fraſers, Cummins, Colvilles, Umfrevilles, Mow- : 


brays, Hays, Maules, who were not ſupported there, as in England, by the power of the 
ſword, But the ſuperiority of civility. and knowledge, however ſmall, over total ignorance 
and barbariſm, i is ag hand f | 


ſuper- 


ED WARD 1 


% 


ſaperfinous if the: fact was already known and avowed, and 
which plainly betrays Edward's conſciouſneſs of his lame and 
| defective title. The Scots parliament were aſtoniſhed at ſo new. 
a pretenſion, and anſwered only by their ſilence, But the King, 


in order to maintain the appearance of free and regular proceed= 


ings, deſired them to remove into their own country, to delibe- 
rate upon his claim, to examine his proofs, to propoſe all their 
objections, and then to inform him of their reſolutions : And he 
appointed a plain at Upſettleton, on .the northern banks of the 
Tweed, for that purpoſe. 


WHEN the Scottiſh barons aſſembled in this ahem thou th 
moved with indignation at the injuſtice of this unexpected 
claim, and atthe fraud with 'which it had been conducted, they 
found themſelves betrayed into a fituation, in which it was 
impoſſible for them to make any defence for the ancient liberty 
and independence of their country. The King of England, a 
martial and politic prince, at the head of a powerful army, lay at 
a very ſmall diſtance, and was only ſeparated from them by a 
river fordable in many places. Though by a ſudden fli ght ſome 
of them might themſelves be able to make their eſcape ; what 
hopes could they entertain of ſecuring the kingdom againſt his 
future enterprizes? Without a head, without union among 
themſelves, attached all of them to different competitors, whoſe 


title they had raſhly ſubmitted to the deciſion of this foreign : 
uſurper, and who were thereby reduced to an abſolute depen- 


dance upon him; they could only expect by reſiſtance to entail 


on themſelves and their poſterity a more grievous and more 


deſtructive ſervitude. Yet even in this deſperate ſtate of their 
affairs, the Scottiſh barons, as we learn from Walſingham* „one 
Page 56. M. Weſt. p. 436. It is ſaid by Hemingford, vol. i. p. 33. that the King 


menaced violently the Scots barons, and forced them to compliance, at leaſt to ſilence. 
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0 en AP. 1 the beſt hiſtorians of that 8 had the courage to reply, 
— that till chey had a Kin g they could take no reſolution on ſo 
momentous à point: The journal of King Edward ſays, that 


* 


anſwer or objection to Edward's claim: And by this ſolution it 
is poſſible to reconcile the journal with the hiſtorian. The 
King, therefore, interpreting their filence as a conſent, addreſſed | 
himſelf to the. ſeveral competitors, and previouſly to his pro- 
nouncing ſentence, required, their acknowledgment of his e- 1 


land, that there could only be two queſtions about the ſucceſſion, 
that between Baliol and Bruce on the one hand, and lord 
Haſtings on the other, concerning the partition of the crown; 


viſible: Yet there appeared on this occaſion no leſs than nine 


petitors were deſcended from more remote branches of the royal 
and as none of them had the leaſt pretence of right; it is natu- 


appear in the lift of claimants, that he might ſow the more divi- 


— 
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they made no anſwer at all“: That is, perhaps, no particular 


riority. „ F GETS . 


5 IT 18 evident from the genealogy of the royal family of Scot- 


and that between Baliol and Bruce themſelves, concerning the 
preference of their reſpective titles, ſuppoſing the kingdom indi- 


claimants beſides, who challenged the crown; John Comyn or 
Cummin Lord of Badenoch, Florence earl of Holland, Patrick | 
Dunbar earl of March, William de Veſcey, Robert de Pynkeni, 
Nicholas de Soules, Patrick Galythly, Roger de Mandeville, 
Robert de Roſs; not to mention the King of Norway, who 
claimed as heir to his daughter Margaret* . Some of theſe com- 


family; others were even ſprung from illegitimate children ; 
ral to conjecture, that Edward had ſecretly encouraged them to 


hons among the Scottiſh nobility, make the cauſe appear the more 


* Ry mer, vol. 11, p- 348. | e Walſing. p. 58. | 
1 intricate, 


E D W N 86 


intricate, wy 1 able to chools, among a great number, the moſt 
W fporigd candidate. EA ND: 


Bor he found them all equally obſequious on this occaſion *. - 
Robert Bruce was the firſt who acknowledged Edward's right of 


ſuperiority over Scotland; and he had ſo far foreſeen the King's 
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pretenſions, that even in his petition, where he ſet forth his 
claim to the crown, he had previouſly applied to him as liege- 


lord of the kingdom; a ſtep which was not taken by any of the 
other candidates. They all, however, with ſeeming willing- 


neſs, made a like acknowledgment when required; though Baliol, 
left he ſhould give offence to the Scots nation, had taken care to 


| be abſent during the firſt days; and he was the laſt who recog- 
nized the King's title. Edward next deliberated concerning 
the method of proceeding in the diſcuſſion of this great contro- 


verſy. He appointed, that Baliol and ſuch of the competitors 


as adhered to him, ſhould chooſe forty commiſſioners; Bruce and 
his adherents other forty : To theſe the King added twenty-four 
Engliſhmen: And he ordered theſe hundred and four commiſ- 
ſioners to examine the cauſe deliberately among themſelves, and 
make their report to him: And he promiſed in the enſuing 


year to give his determination. Mean while, he pretended, that 


it was requiſite to have all the fortreſſes of Scotland delivered 
into his hands, in order to enable him, without oppoſition, to 


| Put the true heir in poſſeſſion of the crown; and this exorbitant 


. cemond was complied with, both by the ſtates and the claim- 


Aants*, The governors alſo of all the caſtles immediately reſigned 


mrs except Umfreville earl of Angus, who refuſed, 


1 vol. ii. p. 5 29. 545. walking. P. - Heming. vol. i. p. 33, 34+ Trivet, 


p. 269, M. Weſt. d. 410.  ERymer, vol. ii. p. 577, 578, 579. 


o»ê 7 without 


n Ibid. p. 546 Ibid. p. 555, 556. * Ibid. p. 529. Walſing. p. 56, 57. 
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| CHA! AP. withouta formal acquittal from a the parliament and the ſeveral 


claimants, to ſurrender his fortreſſes to ſuch a domineering arbi- 
ter, who had. given to Scotland ſo many juſt reaſons of ſuſpicion*. ; 
Before this afſembly broke up, which had fixed ſuch a mark of 


diſhonour on the nation, all the prelates and barons there preſent 
| ſwore fealty to Edward]; and that prince appointed commiſſioners 


to take a like oath of all the other barons ant. . of diſtinc- 
tion in Scotland '. | 


Tar King 8 finally made, as he imagined, this impor- 
tant acquiſition, left the commiſſioners to ſit at Berwick, and 
examine the titles of the ſeveral competitors, who claimed the 
precarious crown, which Edward was willing for ſome time to 
allow the lawful heir to enjoy. He went ſouthwards, both in 
order to aſſiſt at the funerals of his mother, Queen Eleanor, 


| who died about this time, and to compoſe ſome differences which 
had ariſen among his principal nobility.” Gilbert earl of Gloceſter, 


the greateſt baron of the kingdom, had eſpouſed the King's 
daughter; and being elated by that alliance, and ſtill more by 
his own exorbitant power, which, he thought, ſet him above 


the laws, he permitted his bailiffs and vaſſals to commit violences 


on the lands of Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford, who reta- 
liated the injury by like violences. But this was not a reign 


in which ſuch illegal proceedings could paſs with impunity. 


Edward procured a fentence againſt the two earls, committed 


them both to priſon, and would not reſtore them to their liberty, 


till he exacted a fine of 1000 merks from Hereford, and one of 
10,000 from his ſon-in-law. 


Dun ING this W the titles of John Baliol and of Robert 
EFruce, whoſe claims appeared to be the beſt founded among the 


I Rymer, vol. il. P- $31. 5 v did. 1 
6 3 JJC  ennenony 
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ä tors to the crown of Scotland, were the ſubject of general 
| diſquiſition, as well as of debate among the commiſſioners. 
Edward, in order to give greater authority to his intended deci- 
ſion, propoſed this general queſtion both to the aſſembly, and to 
all the celebrated lawyers in Europe; Whether a perſon deſcended 
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from the eldeſt ſiſter, but farther removed by one degree, was 


preferable in the ſucceſſion of kingdoms, fiefs, and other impar- 


tible inheritances, to one deſcended from the younger ſiſter, but 


one degree nearer the common ſtock? This was the true ſtate 


of the caſe; and the right of repreſentation had now gained 
ſuch ground every where, that an uniform anſwer was returned 


to the King in the affirmative. He therefore pronounced ſen- 
_ tence in favour of Baliol ; and when Bruce, upon this diſappoint- 


ment, joined afterwards lord Haſtings, and claimed a third of 


the kingdom, which he now pretended to be diviſible, Edward, 


> n 


though the intereſts of his ambition ſeemed more to require the 


partition of Scotland, again pronounced ſentence in favour of 
Baliol. That competitor, upon renewing his oath of fealty to 
England, was put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom; all his for- 


5 


treſſes were reſtored to him *; and the conduct of Edward, both 


in the deliberate folemnity of the proceedings, and in the 8 


of his award, was fo far unexceptionable. 


N Hap the King entertained no other view than that of eſta- 
bliſhing his ſuperiority over Scotland, though the iniquity of 


that claim was apparent, and was aggravated by the moſt egre- 
gious breach of truſt, he might have fixed his pretenſions, and 
have left that important acquiſition to his poſterity: But he 
immediately proceeded in ſuch a manner, as made it apparent, 
that, not contented with this uſurpation, he aimed alfo at the 


* Rymer, vol, ii. p. 590, 591, 593, 600 b Rymer, vol. ii. p. 500. 
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abſolute ſovereignty and dominion of the kingdom. ' Inſtead of ; 


gradually enuring the Scots to bear the yoke, and exerting his 


rights of ſuperiority with moderation, he encouraged all appeals 
to England; required King John himſelf, by ſix different ſummons 
on trivial occaſions, to come to London; refuſed him the privi- 
lege of defending his cauſe by a procurator 3 and obliged him to 


appear at the bar of his parliament as a private perſon . Theſe 


humiliating demands were hitherto quite unknown to a King of 
Scotland: They are however the neceſſary conſequences of vaſſal- 
age by the feudal law; and as there was no preceding inſtance 


of ſuch treatment: ſubmitted to by a prince of that country, 
Edward muſt, from that circumſtance alone, had there remained 
any doubt, have been himſelf convinced, that his claim was 
altogether an uſurpation*. But his intention plainly was, to 


enrage Baliol by theſe indignities, to engage him in rebellion, 


and to aſſume the dominion of the ſtate as the puniſhment of his 


treaſon and felony. ' Accordingly Baliol, though a prince of a 


ſoft and gentle ſpirit, returned into Scotland highly provoked at 


this uſage, and determined at all hazards to vindicate his liberty ; 
and the war, which ſoon after broke out between France and 


England, gave him a favourable opportunity for executing his 
prac: 


© 1 er, vol; ii. p. 603, 605, 606, 608, 615. 616. 

4 Ryley's Placit. Parl. p. 152, . | 

e See Ry mer, vol. ii. p. 533. where Edward writes to the King's Bench to receive 
appeals from Scotland. He knew the practice to be unuſual; yet he eſtabliſnes it as an 
inſallible conſequence of his ſoperier ty. We learn alſo from the ſame book, p. 603, that 
immediately upon receiving the homage, he changed the flyle of his addreſs to the Scots 
King, whom he now calls ailecto & fideli, inſtead of fratri dileo & fideli, the appe lation 


Which he had always before uſed io him; ſee p. 109, 124, 168, 280, 1064. This is A 
certain proof, that he himſelf was not deceived, as was ſcarce indeed poſſible, but that hne 


was conſcious of his uſurpation. Yet he ſolemnly ſwore afterwards to the juſtice of his 


pretenſions, when he defended them before Pope Boniface. 


Tux 


. 


n n 

Tur violences, robberies and diſorders, to which that age was 
ſo ſubject, were not confined to the licentious barons and their 
retainers at land: The ſea was equally infeſted with pyracy: The 


weak execution of the laws had given licence to all orders of 
men: And a general appetite for rapine and revenge, ſupported 


by a falſe point of honour, had alſo infected the merchants and 
mariners, and it puſhed them, on any provocation, to ſeek redreſs, 
by immediate retaliation upon the aggreſſors. A Norman and 
Engliſh ſhip met off the coaſt near Bayonne; and having both 
occaſion for water, they ſent their boats to land, and the ſeveral 
crews came at the ſame time to the ſame ſpring: There enſued 


a quarrel for the preference: A Norman, drawing his dagger, 


War with 
France. 


attempted to ſtab an Engliſhman; who, grappling. with him, 
threw his adverſary on the ground; and the Mormbny as was 


- pretended, falling on his own dagger, was lain . This ſcuffle 
between two ſeamen about water, kindled. ſoon a bloody war 
between the two nations, and involved a great part of Europe in 
the quarrel. The mariners of the Norman ſhip carried their 


complaints to the French King: Philip, without enquiring into 
the truth, without demanding redreſs, bid them take revenge, 


and trouble him no more about the matter *. . The Normans,. 


who had been more regular than uſual in applying to the crown, 
needed but this hint to proceed to immediate violence. They 
ſeized an Engliſh ſhip in the channel; and hanging, along with 


ſome dogs, ſeveral of the crew on the yard-arm, in preſence of 


their companions, diſmiſſed the veſſel"; and 'bad the mariners 
inform their countrymen, that vengeance was now taken for the 


blood of the Norman killed at Bayonne. This injury, accom-: 


panied by fo general and deliberate an inſult, was reſented by the: 


f Walſing. p. 58. Heming. vol. i. p. 39. 


s Walling. p. 58. 
b Heming. vol. i. p. 40. M. Welt, p. 419. : De 
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mariners of the cinque ports, who, without carrying any com- 


plaints to the King, or waiting for redreſs, retaliated by commit- 
ting like barbarities on all French veſſels without diſtinction. 
The French, provoked by their loſſes, preyed on the ſhips of all 
Edward's ſubjects, whether Engliſh or Gaſcon: 'The ſea became 
a ſcene of pyracy between the nations: The ſovereigns, without 


either ſeccnding or repreſſing the violence of their ſubjects, 
| ſeemed to continue indifferent ſpectators: The Engliſh made 


private afſociations with the Iriſh and Dutch ſeamen; the 
French. with the Flemiſh and Genoeſe': And the animoſities of 
the people on both ſides became every day more violent and bar- 
barous. A fleet of two hundred Norman veſſels ſet fail to the 
ſouth for wine and other commodities; and in their paſſage, 
ſeized all the Engliſh ſhips which they -met with; hanged the 
ſeamen, and ſeized the goods, The inhabitants of the Engliſh 
| ſea ports, informed of this event, fitted out a fleet of ſixty fail, 
ſtronger and better manned than the others; and awaited the 
enemy on their return. After an obſtinate battle, they put them 
to rout, and ſunk, deſtroyed, or took the greateſt part of them. 
No quarter was given, and it is pretended, that the loſs of the 
French on this occaſion amounted to 15,000 men : Which is 


-accounted for by this circumſtance, that the Norman fleet was 
employed in ke eames a confiderable n of ſoldiers from 
the ſouth. | | 


Ta x affair was now become too important to be any longer 


dverlooked by the princes. On Philip's ſending an envoy to 
demand. reparation and reſtitution, the King diſpatched the 


| biſhop of London to the French court, in order to accommodate 


: Hemiog. vol. i. p. 40. a Walling. p. 60. Trivet, p. 274. Chron. Dunſt. 
vol. 11, p. 609. 5 | 
„ the 
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the quite. 1 He firſt tata, that the Eoglith courts. of juſtice - 


were open to all men; And if any Frenchman were injured, he 
might kek reparation by courſe of law '. He next offered to 


achuſt the matter by private arbiters, or by perſonal interview 


with the King of France, or by a reference either to the Pope or 


the college of cardinals, or any partieular cardinals, agreed on by 
both parties. The French, probably the more diſguſted, as 

they were hitherto loſers in the quarrel, refuſed all theſe expe- 
dients: The veſſels and the goods of merchants were confiſcated 


on both ſides: Depredations were continued by the Gaſcons on 


the weltern coaſt of France, as well as by the Engliſh in the 


channel: Philip cited the King, as duke of Guienne, to appear. 
in his court at Paris, and anſwer for theſe offences: And Edward, 


apprehenſive of danger to that province, ſent John St. John, an 
experienced ſoldier, to Bourdeaux, and gave him directions to 
put Guienne 1 in a poſjure. of defence" a 


Tear he might ovoid prevent a final rupture e the 
nations, the King diſpatched his brother, Edmond, Earl of Lan- 
caſter, to Paris; and as this prince had eſpouſed the Queen of 


Navarre, mother to Jane, Queen of France, he ſeemed, on 


account of that alliance, the moſt proper perſon for finding expe- 
dents to accommodate the difference. Jane pretended to inter- 
poſe with her good offices: Mary, the Queen-dowager, feigned 


the ſame - amicable diſpoſition: And theſe two princeſſes told 
Edmond, that the circumſtance, the moſt difficult to adjuſt, was 
the point of honour with Philip, who thought himſelf affronted 


by the injuries committed againſt him by his ſub-vaſſals in 


Guienne: But if once Edward would conſent to give him ſeizin 
and poſſeſſion of that province, he would thiak his honour fully 


repaired, would N to reſtore Guienne immediately, and 


i e p. 275. 9 Ibi4, — p. 276. 
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regarded as the more important concern, this politic prince, 
blinded by his favourite paſſion for ſubduing that nation, 
allowed himſelf to be deceived by ſo groſs. an artifice*. He ſent 
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Podeste: e a, rain or all the other 
ue King was conſulted. on „ ö 
himſelf in immediate langer of war with, the. Scots, which, he 


r orders to ſign and execute the treaty with the two 


Queens; Philip ſolemnly. promiſed to execute. his part of it; 


and the King's citation to appear in the court of France, was 


accordingly recalled: But the French monarch was no ſooner 
put in poſſeſſion. of Guienne, than the citation was renewed ; 
Edward was condemned for non- appearance; and Guienne, by 


a formal ſentence, was declared to be forfeited and annexed to 
the cron! K. 


1 fallen 3 into a like nies with "WR which 5 had 


ſpread 3 for the Seots, was enraged ; and the more fo, as he was 


9 reached, by. the court of Prange "Senſible. of the extreme b dii- 
C ulties,, Which he would encounter in the, recovery of Gaſcony,, 
where, he had not retained a ſingle place in his hands; he endea- 


voured to compenſate that loſs, by forming alliance th ſeyeral 
European princes, Who, he propoſed, ſhould attack Franee on all | 
quarters, and make a diverſion of. her forces. Adolphus. de Naſ- 


ſau, King of the Romans, entered into. a treaty with him for that 


purpoſe"; as did alſo Amadæus, count of Savoy, the archbiſhop- 


af Cologne, the counts of Gueldre and Luxembourg; the duke 


af Brabant and count of Barre, who had married bis two daugh- 


© Rymer, vol, ii. p. 619, 620. Walſh ing. p. 61. Hewiog. vol. i. p. 42, 43. Trivet, 


„ » Rymey, vol. ii p. 620, 622. Walſing. p- 61. Tiivet, p. 278. 


4 Hemings vol, i. p. 61. 5 
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Xe his narrow revenues, and proved in the iſſue 
exttviy meffectual. More impreſſioh was made on Guienne 
by an Engliſh army; which he compleated by emptying the jails 


of many thouſand thieves and robbers, who had been confined 
there for their ctimes. So tow Had the profeſſion of arms fallen, 
ani ſo much liad it degenerated from the footing, on which it 


4 OE the vigour of the feudal . 


Taz King himſelf was Jetnined 3 in England, firſt by contrary 
winds", then by his apprehenſions of a Scots invaſion, and by 
— 1 — of the Welch, whom he repreſſed and brought again 
under ſubjeQtion*. . The army, which he ſent to Guienne, was 
commanded by his nephew, John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond, 
and under him by St. John, Tibetot, de Vere, and other officers 


of reputation ; who made themſelves maſters of the town of 


Bayonne, as well as of Bourg, Blaye, Rions, St. Severe, and other 
places, which ftraitened Bourdeaux, and cut off its communica- 
tion both by ſea and land. The favour, which the Gaſcon nobi- 
lity bore to the Engliſh government, facilitated theſe conqueſts, 
and ſeemed to promiſe ſtill greater ſucceſſes ; but this advantage 
was ſoon loſt by the miſconduct of ſome of the officers. Philip's 


brother, Charles de Valois, who commanded the French armies, 


having laid ſiege to Podenſac, a ſmall fortreſs near Rions, obliged 


Giffard, the governor, to capitulate ; and the articles, though = 


favourable to the Engliſh, left all the Gaſcons priſoners at diſ- 
cretion, of whom about fifty were hanged by Charles as rebels: : 
A policy, by which he both intimidated that people, and prod u- 

ced an irreparable breach between them and the Eughih *, That 


1 2 Dunſt. vol. ii. p. 622. 


s Walſing. p. 62. Heming. vol. i. p. 55. Trivet, p. 282. Chron. Dunſt vol. ii. p. 622, 


* 9 88 p. 279. u Heming. vol. i. p. 49» 
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| _ Engliſh general drew his troops to the water- ſide with an inten- 
| tion of embarki 
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prince *** Rions, where the earl of Richmond 
aded; and as the place ſeemed not defenſible, the 


with the greateſt part of the army. The 


5 enraged Gaſeons fell upon his rear, and at the ſame time opened 


their gates to the French, who, beſides making abe 


, : maſters. of- the place, took many priſoners of diſtinction. Dt, 
Severe was more vigorouſly defended by: Hugh de Vere; ſon to 


the earl of Oxford; but was at laſt obliged to capitulate. The 5 
French King, not contented with theſe ſucceſſes in Gaſeony, 


chreatened England with an invaſion; and by a ſudden attempt, 


| his troops took and burnt. Dover, but were obliged ſoon after 


Dięre ſſion 
concerning 
the conſli:u- 
tion of par- 
lament. 


to retire. And in order to make a greater diverſion of the Eng- 


Hſh force, and engage Edward in dangerous and important wars, 


he formed a fecret alliance with John Baliol, Kin g of Scotland; 


the commencement of that ſtrict union, which, during ſo many 


ages, was maintained , by mutual intereſts and neceſſities, between 


the F rench and Scottiſh nations.” John confirmed tbis alliance 


5 by ſtipulating a marriage end his eldeſt ſon 25 0 the daugh- 
ter of Philip de Valois“ þ 


TRE expences, attending theſe multiplied wars of Edward, 


and his Preparations for war, joined to alterations, which had 


inſenſibly taken place in the general ſtate of affairs, obliged him 


to have frequent recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, introduced 
the lower orders of the ſtate into the publick councils, and laid 


the foundations of great and important changes in the govern- 


ment. Though nothing could be worſe calculated for cultivat- 
ing the arts of peace or maintaining peace itſelf, than the long 


2 Trivet, p. 284. Chron. Dunk. vol. ii. p. 642. i 
* Rymer, vol. ii. . 680, 681. 695. P97: Heming. vol. i. p. 76. Trivet, p. 285. 
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 Gubordination of vaſſalage from the King to the meaneſt gentle= CHAP. - 
man; and the conſequent ſlavery of the lower people, evils inſe- 3 
plarable from che feudal ſyſtem; that ſyſtem was never able to 1255. 
tx the ſtate in a proper warlike poſture, or give it the full exer- 
tion of its power for defence, and ſtill leſs for offence, againſt a 
public enemy. The military tenants, unacquainted with obe- 
ddtence, unexperiencel in war, held à rank in the troops by their 
birth, not by their merits or ſervices; compoſed a very diſorderly 
and conſequently a very feeble army; and during the few days, 
which they were obliged by their tenures to remain in the field, 
were often more formidable to their own prince than to foreign 
wers, againſt whom they were aſſembled. The ſovereigns 
rams gradually to diſuſe this cumberſome and dangerous ma- 
chine, ſo apt to recoil upon the hand which held it; and exchang- 
ing the military ſervice for Pecuniary ſupplies, inlifted forces by 
means of a-contra& with particular officers, (fuch as thoſe the 
Italians denominate Condotticri ) whom they diſmiſſed at the end 
of the war. T he barons and knights thernſelves often entered 
into theſe engagements with the prince, and were enabled to fill 
their bands, both by the authority which they poſſeſſed over their 
vaſſals and tenants, and from the great numbers of looſe, diſor- 
derly people; whom they found on their eſtates, and who wil- 
ngly embraced an opportunity of gratifying their appetite for 
war and rapine. Mean-while, the old Gothic fabric, being 
neglected, went gradually to decay; and though the Conqueror 
Had divided all the lands of England i into ſixty thouſand knight 8 
fees, the number of theſe was inſenſibly diminiſhed by various 
artifices ; and the King at laſt found, chat, by putting the law in 
execution, he could aſſemble only a very ſmall part of the antient 
force of the kingdom. It was an uſual expedient for men, who held 
of the King or a great baron by military tenure, to transfer their 


land the church, and. ee (hom ack * ther tenu 

dl moigus, which they were not bound to perform 
any. ares 30 law was made agninſt this Practice: but the 
dr dud reren gone dende een nnn ron 


2 


ee in 23 een ee 
tion,/ received the ſervice of a baron for fewer 
| 8. were due by him: and one precedent of this 
kind Was. held good againſt the Kings and became ever after a 

on for diminiſhing the ſervice”, The rolls of knight's fees 
weere very ; accurately. kept; no care was taken to clear thetn 
before che armies were ſummoned into the field; it was then 
too late to chin of. examining records and charters; and the 
aa on the footing which the vallal hitaſelf yas 5 
pleaſed 1 to acknon ledge, after all the various. fabdiviſions and 
conjunQions of property had thrown an obſcurity on the nature 
and extent of his tenure*, It is-cafy to judge of the intricacies 
which would attend $putes of this kind with individuals; when 
even the number of military fees, belonging to the church, 
whoſe. property Was fixed and unalienable, became the ſubject of 
controverſy; and we find in particular, that when the biſhop of 
Durham was charged with ſeventy knights fees for the aid levied 
to marry Henry II. s daughter to the duke of Saxony, the prelate 
acknowledged ten, and diſowned the other ſixty*. It is not 
known i in what manner this difference was terminated; but had 


„Amen Bessie Ages n p. 115. 
| » Wakar aakn-of one King, Henry II. who took. this pains ; and the' record, called 
Liber niger Scaccarii, was the reſult of it, F Madox, Bar. Ang. * 116. 


 b Madox, Bar. Ang. p. 122, "Hiſt: of the Exch. p. 404. 
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the e been concerning an armament to defend the king- 
dom, the biſhop's ſervice would probably have been received 
without oppoſition for ten fees, and this rate muſt alſo have 


fixed all, his future payments. Pecuniary, ſoutages, therefore, 


ſhed. as much as military ſervices*:! Other methods of 
filling the exchequer as well as the armies muſt be deviſed: 
New ſituations produced, new laws and. inſtitutions: And the 
great alterations in the finances and military power of the crown, 
as well as in private property, were the ſouree of equal innova- 
deen in er FEM the legilatuce or civil nme, Yo 


1 U 


Tun evbrblinny 45 3 hai e Moran on * 
8 barons and chieftains, remained not long entire and unimpaired. 
The landed property was gradually ſhared out into more hands; 

and thoſe immenſe baronies were divided; either by proviſions to 


younger children, by partitions among co-heirs, by ſale, or by 


eſeheating to the King, who gratified a great number of his 
courtiers, by dealing them out among them in ſmaller portions. 
Such moderate eſtates, as they required cxconomy, and confined the 
| proprietors to live at home, were better calculated for duration; 

and the order of knights and ſmall barons grew daily more 


numerous, and began to form a very reſpectable rank or order 


in the ſtate. As they were all of them immediate vaſſals of the 
crown by military tenure, they were, from the principles of the 
| Tcudal Wy U intitled with the enn . to: a feat i in 


e "is 767 to pay the abs 100,009 marks, as King Rikhard's Tranſom, twenty ſhillings: 
were impoſed on each-knight's fee. Had the fees remained on the original footing; as 
ſettled by the conqueror, this ſcutage would have amounted to 90,000 marke, which was 
nearly the ſum required: But we find, that many ether grievous taxes were impoſed to 
complete it: A certaly proof, Bat „ | auds and abuſes had e in the roll of 
| Loights fees. 


the 
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naf or g eral coils; Add this Fights thibidpt Renee 
11 | pete whith che owhers would not earitely rellaquiſh, 


was alſo conſidered as 4 burthen, which they deſired to be ſub- 
jecde 


d to only off extraordinary occaſions. Hence it was pro- 
vided in the charter of King John, that, while' the great barong 

rere ſummomell to the'genietal council by a Particular writ, the 
ſmall barons; utider which appellation the knights were ao 
oomprehended, ſhould only be called by a general ſummons of 
the ſheriff, The diſtinction between great and ſmall - 'barons, | 


like that between rich and poor; was not exactly defined; but, 


agreeably to the inaccurate genius of that age and to the ſimpli- 
city of antient government, was left very much to be determined 


by tlie diſcretion of the King and his miniſters. It was uſual 


for the prince to require, by a particular ſummons, the atten- 
dance of a baron in one parliament, and to neglect him in future 


parliaments ; o nor was this uncertainty ever complained of as an 


injury. He attended when required: He was better pleaſed on 
other occaſions to be exempted from the burthen : And as he was 
acknowledged to be of the ſame order with the greateſt barons... 
it gave them no ſurprize to ſee him take his ſeat in the great 
councils, whether he appeared of his own accord, or by a parti- 
cular ſummons from the king. The barons by Writ, therefore, 
began gradually to intermix themſelves with the ancient barons 
from Tenure; and as Camden tells us, from an ancient manu- 


ſcript, now loſt, that after the battle of Eveſham, a- poſitive law 


was enacted, prohibiting every baron to appear in parliament, 
who was not invited thither by a particular ſummons, the whole 
baronage of England held thenceforward their ſeat by writ,. and 


| this important privilege of their tenures was in effect aboliſhed. 


þ Chancellor Weſt's enquiry into the manner of Sendet peers, p- 43. 46, 47- 55 · 
8 171 Britann. 5. 122. 
Only 


RI 


Only where writs had been regularly continued for ſome time in 
one ee eee omiſſion 0 _ y have been regarded 
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0 1 L IKE: Rb ao aus wok 33 | in 1 1 of earls, 
who were the higheſt rank of barons. , The dignity of an earl, 


| like that of a baron, was antiently territorial and official ; 


He exerciſed juriſdiction within his county : He levied the 
third of the fines to his own profit: He was at once a civil and 


a military magiſtrate: And though his authority, from the 
| firſt conqueſt of the Normans, was hereditary i in England, the 
title was ſo much connected with the office, that where t the King 


intended to create a new earl, he had no other expedient than to 
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erect a certain territory into a county or earldom, and to beſtow 


it upon the perſon. and his family But as the ſheriffs, 'who 
were the vice-gerents of the earls, were named by the King, and 


removeable at pleaſure, he found them more dependant upon him; 4 
and endeavoured to throw the whole authority and juriſdiction 


of the office into their hands. This magiſtrate was at the head of : 
the finances, and levied all the King” s rents within his county: 
He aſſeſſed at pleaſure the talliages of the inhabitants! in royal 


demeſne: He had uſually committed to him the management of 


wards and often of eſcheats: : He preſided in the lower courts 
of judicature : And thus, though inferior to the earl in dignity, 


he was ſoon conſidered, by this union of the judicial and fiſcal 
powers, and by the confidence repoſed in him-by the King, as 


much ſuperior to him in authority, and undermined his influence 


within his own juriſdiction To became Waal, in creating an 


e Spellm. Gloſſ. in voce Cenis. | 
f Eſſays on Britiſh antiquities. This praQlice, 333 3 to have been more fami- 
iar in Scotland and the kingdoms on the continent, than in England. 
s There are inſtances of princes of the blood who accepted of che office of ſheriff, 


Spellman in voce Vicecomis. 


WW earl. 
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Oe? to give. him a fort ſalary. commonly et ey ends 
a year, in lieu of his third of the fines: The diminution of his 


power kept pace with the retrenchment of his profit: And the 


dignity of earl, inſtead of territorial and official, dwindled 3 into 
perſonal and titular. Such were the mighty alteration ch 
had already fully taken place, or were gratuity advancin g, in 

ers; that is, in the nen For chere was 
ae uo other houſe, STE TILES 49 


Bor tough TY mee du dtn of Lido by writ, and of titular 
earls, had given ſome encreafe to royal au chority; ; there were 
other cat ſes, which counterbalanced” thoſe innovations, and 


tended 3 in a higher degree to diminiſh the power of the ſovereign. 
The diſuſe, into which the feudal militia had in a great meaſure 


I fallen, made the barons almoſt entirely forget their dependence 
on the crown: By the diminution of the number of Enights 


fees, the King had no reaſonable. compenſation when he levied 


ſcutages and exchanged their ſervices for money: The alienations 
of the crown lands had reduced him to poverty: And above all, 


the conceſſion of the great charter had ſet bounds to royal 
power, and had rendered it more difficult and dangerous for the 


prince to exert any extraordinary acts of arbitrary authority. 
In this ſituation 1 it was natural for the Kin g to court the friend- 


thip of the leſſer barons and knights, whoſe influence was nowiſe 


dangerous to him, and who, being expoſed to oppreſſion from 
their powerful neighbours, ſought a legal protection under the 


"ſhadow of the throne. He deſired, therefore, to have their 


preſence in parliament, where they ſerved to controul the turbu- 
lent reſolutions of the great. To exact a regular attendance of 


the whole body would have produced confuſion, and would have 


impoſed too heavy a burden — them. To ſummon only a 
few 


hh - 


had no farther authority than attended their perſonal character, f 


nobility... He therefore diſpenſed with the attendance of moſt of 
the leſſer barons in parliament; and in return for this indulgence, 
for ſuch it was then eſteemed) required them to chooſe in each 
eounty a certain number of their own body, whoſe charges they 
bore, and who, having gained the confidence, carried with them, 


been practiſed at different times, in the reign of Henry III.“ 


ſent up by each county varied at the will of the prince ': They 
took their ſeat among the other peers; becauſe by their tenure 
they belonged to that order: The introducing them into that 
houſe ſcarce appeared to be. an innovation: And though it was 


mand the reſolu tions of the whole parliament, this circumſtance 
was little attended to, in an age, when force was more prevalent 
than laws, and when a reſolution, though taken by the majority 
of a legal aſſembly, could not be executed, if it en the will 
of the more powerful minority. T5 


lowed the diminution and diſuſe of the antient feudal militia, 
The King s expences, in levying and maintaining a military force 
for every enterprize, were enereaſed beyond what his narrow 
revenues were able to bear: As the ſcutages of his military 


Prynne” s pref. to Cotton's Abridgement. 
Birady's anſwer to Petyt, from the _ p. 1 51. 
* Brady's Treatiſe of Boroughs, App. Ne. 13. 


O 2 tenants, 


and were eclipſed by the appearance of the more powerful N 


of courſe, the authority of the whole order. This expedient had 


and regularly, during that of the preſent King. The numbers 


eaſily 3 in the King's power, by varying their number, to com- 


BuT Were were other important conſequences, which fol- 


h Rot. Can 38 Hen. III. m. 7. * 12 d: As ale Rot. Clauſ. 42 Hen. III. m. 1, d. 
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aun by writ, though: it was practiſed and had a good, eſe, * 


ſerved not entirely the King's purpoſe; becauſe theſe members — 
1295. 


had fullen to noth 
from voluntary aids granted him by the par 
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NA 
ted in lieu of their perſona Ark, 
ing; there were no means of ſupply but 
iament and clergy: 
Or from the talliages which he might levy upon the towns and 
inhabitants in royal demeſne. In the former year, Edward had 


tenants, which were ang t 


been obliged 10 exact no leſs than the ſixth of all moveables 
flom the laity, and the half of all eecleſiaſtieal benefices for his 
expedition into Poictou, and the ſuppreſſion of the Welfh; And 


this diſtreſsful ſituation, which was likely often to return upon 
kim and his ſucceſſors, made him think of a new device, and 


ſummen che repreſentatives- of all the boroughs to parliament. 


This period, which 3 18 the twenty- third of his reign, feem to be 
ne epoc of the houſe of cominons; and the firft | 


| faint Jawnings of popular government in England. For the 


repreſenitatives of the counties were only deputies from the 
finaller barons and lefſer nobility : And the former precedent of 
repreſentatives from the boroughs, who were  furmoned by the 
carl of Leiceſter, was regarded as the act of a violent ufurpation, 
had been diſcontinued in all the fubſequent parliaments, and if 


that meafiire had not become Kare on other accounts, this ; 


exatnple was more likely to blaſt than ve credit to it. 

Dun: NG the conch of two centuries, the kings af 8 
in imitation of other European princes, had embraced the ſalu- 
tary policy of encouraging and protecting the lower and more 
induſtrious orders of the ſtate; whom they found well diſpoſed 
to obey the laws and civil magiſtrate, and whoſe ingenuity and 
labour furniſhed commodities, requiſite for the ornament of peace 
and ſupport of war. Though the inhabitants of the country 


I Brady of boroughs, p. 31. from the records. Heming. vol. i. p. 52. M. Wet. 


p. 422. * P. 462. 
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were ſtill left at the diſpoſal of their imperious lords; many 
attempts were made to give more ſecurity and liberty to citizens, 
and make them enjoy unmoleſted the fruits of their induſtry. 
Boroughs were erected by royal patent within the demeſne lands: 
Liberty of trade was conferred upon them: The inhabitants 
were allowed to farm at a fixed rent their own tolls and cuſ- 
toms": They were permitted to elect their own magiſtrates : 

juſtice was diſtributed to them by theſe magiſtrates, without 
bbliging them to attend the ſheriff or county courts: And ſome 
ſhadow of independence was gradually acquired to the people, 
by means of -theſe equitable privileges. The King, however, 
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retained ſtill the power of levying talliages or taxes upon them 


at pleaſure*; and though their poverty and the cuſtoms of the 
age made theſe demands neither frequent nor exorbitant, ſuch 
unlimited authority in the ſovereign was a ſenſible check upon 
commerce, and was utterly incompatible with all the principles 
of a free government. But when the multiphed neceſſities of 


the crown produced a greater demand for ſupply, the King, 


whoſe prerogative entitled him to exact it, found, that he had 
not power ſufficient to enforce his edicts, and that it was requi- 
| ite, before he impoſed taxes, to {ſmooth the way for his demand, 
and to obtain the previous conſent of the boroughs, by ſollicita- 
tions, remonſtrances, and authority. The inconvenience of 
tranſacting this buſineſs with every particular borough was ſoon 
felt; and Edward became ſenſible, that the moſt expeditious 
way of obtaining ſupply, was to aſſemble together the depu- 


ties of all the boroughs, to lay before them the neceſſities of 


= Madox, Firma Burgi, p- 21. n Brady of Boroughs, Appe No. 1, 2, 3. 
»The King had not only the power of talliating the inhabitants within his own demeſnes, 


but that of granting to particular barons the power of talliating the inhabitants within 


theirs. See Brady's anſwer to Petyt, p. 118, Madox's Hiſt, of the Exchequer, p. 518. 
N | | the 


Eh 1495. the iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining them to ſend to' parlia- 
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0H Ay. the ſtate, to the matter in their Pede and to require 
5 05.530 their conſent to the demands of their ſovereign. For this reaſon, 


ment along with two knights of the ſhire, two deputies from 
_ each borough. within their county „ and theſe provided with 
fufficient powers from their community, to conſent, in their 
name, to what he and his council ſhould require of them. As 
it is a moſt equitable rule, ſays he, in his preamble to this writ, 
that what concerns all ' ſhould be approved. y all; and common 
dangers be repelled by united efforts *; a noble principle, which 
may ſeem to indicate a liberal mind in the King, and which 
laid the foundation of: A Tee and an Ml Ee 
Kr TER (the dletion 2d theſe Sepiatios by the Aldermen and 
common council, they gave ſureties for their attendance before the 
Eing and parliament: Their charges were borne bythe borough, 
_ which fent them: And they had ſo little idea of appearing as 
legiſlators, a character extremely wide of their low rank and 
condition, that no intelligence could be more diſagreeable to 
any borough, than to find that they muſt elect, or to any indi- 
vidual than that he was elected, to a truſt from which no profit 
or honour could poſſibly be expected. They compoſed not, 
properly ſ] NO ad cllential * of the a pen ** 


» Writs were iſſved to about 120 cities 7 boroughs, 
. ® Brady ofiboroughs, p. 25, 33. from the records, 'The writs of the WW imme- 
diately preceding, remain: and the return of knights i is there required, but not a word of 
the boroughs: A demonſtration, that this was the very year in which they commenced. 
In the year immediately preceding, the taxes were levied by a ſeeming or forced conſent 
of each particular borough, beginning with London. Id. p. 31, 32, 33. fiom the records. 
Alſo hi» anſwer to Petyt, p. 40, 41. 
b Reliquiz Spellm. p. 64. Prynne's pref, to Cotton? $ Abridg. and. the Abride. paſſim. 
-c Brady of boroughs, p. $9, 60. | 
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met apart both from the barons and knights“, who diſdained to 


mix with ſuch mean perſonages: After they had given their con- 


ſent to the taxes, required of them, their buſineſs being now 


finiſhed, they ſeparated, even though the parliament ſtill conti- 


nued to fit, and to canvaſs the national buſineſs: And as they 
all conſiſted of men, who were real burgeſſes of the place, from 

which they were ſent; the ſheriff, when he found no perſon of 
- abilities or wealth ſufficient for this office, often uſed the freedom 
of omitting particular boroughs in his returns; and as he 


received the thanks of the people for this indulgence, he gave 


no offence to the court, who levied, without „ the tax . 
- agreed to by the majority of deputich 5 


Taz union, however, of the repreſentatives from all the 
boroughs gave gradually more weight to the whole order; and 


it became cuſtomary for them, in return for the ſupplies, Which 
5 they granted, to prefer petitions to the. crown for the redreſs of 
any particular grievances, of which they found reaſon to com- 
plain. The more the King's demands multiplied, the faſter - 
theſe petitions encreaſed both in number and authority; and the 
prince found it- difficult to refuſe men, whoſe grants had ſup- 


ported his throne, and to whoſe aſſiſtance he might ſo ſoon be. 


again obliged to have recourſe. The commons however: were. 


d Brady of boroughs, p. 37, 38, from the records, and append. p- 19. Alſo his ap- 


pend, to his anſ. to Petyt, Record. And his gloſſ. in Verb. Communitas Regn. p. 33. 
* 's Placit, Parl. p. 241, 242, &c, Cotton's Abridg. p. 14. | 

| f Brady of boroughs, p. 52, from the records. There is even an inſtance in the- 
reign of Edward III. when the King named all the deputies, . Id. anſ. to Petyt, p- 161. 


If he fairly named the moſt conſiderable and creditable burgeſſes, litile exception would? 


be taken; as their buſineſs: was not to check the King, but io reaſon with him and con- 


ſent to his demands, It was not till the reign of Richard II. that the Sheriffs were de- 


f prived of the power of omitting boroughs at Pleafure. See Stat. at large, 2th Aab te 
Cap. 4. 
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only to concern that claſs; and his predeceſſors were ſo near 


wording them. The houſe of peers, therefore, the moſt power- 


| himſelf the petions of the commons, he probably exerted no more than that power, which 


But no durable or general ſtatute ſeems ever to have been made by the King from the 


ily much below the rank of legiſlators -. 4 Their petitions, 
though they received a verbal alfent from the throne, were only 
the rudiments of laws: The judges were afterwards entruſted 
with the power of putting them into form: And the King, by 
adding to them the fanction of his authority, and that ſometimes 
without the afſent of the nobles, beſtowed validity upon them. 
a age did not refine ſo much as to pereeive the danger of theſe 

irregularities. No man was diſpleaſed, that the ſovereign, at the 
alive of any claſs of men, ſhould iſſue an order, which appeared 


- poſſeſſing the whole legiſlative: power, that he gave no diſguſt xo 
by aſſuming it in this ſeemingly inoffenfive manner. But time 
and farther experience gradually opened mens eyes and corrected 
ſuch abuſes. Tt was found, that no laws could be fixed for one 
order of men without affecting the whole; and that the force 
and efficacy of laws depended entirely on the terms employed in 


ful order of the ſtate, reaſonably expected, that their aſſent 
ſhould be expreſsly granted to all public ordinances*: And in 
| the reign of Henry V. the commons required t that no laws ſhould 
be framed merely upon their petitions, unleſs the ſtatutes were 
worded by thentfelves; and had Pu their houſe in the form of 
2 bil”: 


— 


s See note at the end of the PEE 
Þ In theſe inſtances found in Cotton's abridgement, where the King appears to anſwer of 


was long inherent in the crown, of regulating leſſer matters by his edicts or proclamations,” 


petition of the commons alone, without the aſſent of the peers, It is more likely, that the 
peers alone, without the commons, would enaQ ſtatutes. 
i Brady's anſwer.to Petyt; p. 85, from the records. 


* 


BUT 


* D . AR 8 


7 * * 


Bur as the ſame cauſes, hich had 8 a partition of 
property, continued ftill to operate; the number of knights and 


leſſer barons, or what the Engliſh/ call the gentry, perpetually | 


enereaſed, and ſunk into a rank ſtill more inferior to the great 
nobility. The equality of tenure was loſt in the great inferiority 
of power and property; and the houſe of repreſentatives from 
the counties was gradually ſeparated from that of the peers, 
and formed a diſtin& order in the ſtate. The growth of com- 


merce, meanwhile, augmented the private wealth and confide- 
ration of the burgeſſes; the frequent demands of the crown 


encreaſed their public importance; and as they reſembled the 
knights of ſhires in one material circumſtance, that of repreſent- 


ing particular bodies of men; it no longer appeared unſuitable 


to unite them together i in the ſame houſe, and to confound their 


rights and privileges". Thus the third eſtate, that of the com- 


mons, 
4 Cotton's eld pada, p- 13. 


elt was very agreeable to the maxims of all the feudal governments, that every order 
of the ſtate ſhould give their conſent to the acts which more immediately concerned them; N 


and as the notion of a political ſyſtem was not then ſo well underſtood, the other orders of | 
the ſtate were often not conſulted on theſe occaſions. In this reign, even the merchant», 5 


though no public body, granted the King impoſitions on merchandize, becauſe the firſt 
payments came out of their pockets, They did the ſame in the reign of Edward III. but 
the commons had then obſerved that the people paid theſe duties, though the merchants 


advanced them; and they therefore remonſtrated againſt this practice. Catton's abridg. 


p. 39. The taxes impoſed by the knights on the counties were always lighter than thoſe 
which the burgeſſes laid on the boroughs ; a preſumption, that in voting theſe taxes the 
| knights and burgeſſes did not form the ſame houſe, See Chancellor Weſt's enquiry into 
the manner of creating peers, p. 8. But there ate ſo many proofs, that theſe two orders of 
repreſentatives were long ſeparate, that it is needleſs to inſiſt on them. Mr, Carte, who 
had carefully conſulted the rolls of parliament, affirms, that they never appear to have beea 
united till the 16th of Edward III. See Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 451. But tis certain that this 
union was not even then final ; Ia 1 372, the bu -peſſes afted by themſelves, and voted a 
tax after the knights were diſmiſſed. See Tyrrel, Hiſt. vol. iii, p. 734, from Rot. Claul, 
46 Edw, III. n. 9. In 1376, they were the knights alone, who paſſed a vote for the 
removal of Alice Pierce from the King's perſon, if we may credit Walſingham, p. 189. 
| There is an inſtance of a like ki. id in the reign of Richard II. Cotton, p. 193. The dif- 
Vor. Il, | fs: ferent 
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misToRY or ENGLAND. 


| ous, reached at laſt its preſent form ; and as the Sue gen- 


tlemen made thenceforwatds no ſeruple of appearing as deputies 


of the boroug is, the diſtinction between the members was 


| entirely loſt, and the lower houſe acquired thence a great aceeſ- | 


fion of weight and i importance in the kingdom. Still, however, 


the office of this eſtate was very different from that which it 
has The exerciſed. with ſo much advantage to the public. 


Inſtead of checking and controuling the authority of the King, 


they were naturally induced to adhere to him, as the great foun- 


tain of law and juſtice, and to ſupport him againſt the exorbi- 
tant power of the ariſtocracy, which. at once was the fource of 


= oppreſſion to themſelves, and diſturbed him. in the execution of 


the laws. The King, in his turn, gave countenance” to an order 
of men, ſo uſeful and ſo little dangerous: The peers alſo were 


obliged to pay them ſome conſideration: And by this means, the ; 
third eſtate, formerly ſo abje& kn England, as well.as.in all other 


European nations, roſe by flow degrees to their prefent impor-- 


tance; and in their progreſs made arts and commerce, the neceſ- 
_y attendants of f kberty 1 _ flouriſh. in the kingdom” „ 


WHAT: 


ferent taxes voted by theſe two branches of the lower bouſe, kept them naturally ſeparate : 


But as their petitions had moſtly the ſame object, viz. the redreſs of grievances, and the 


ſupport of law and juſtice both againſt the crown and the barons, this cauſe-as naturally- 


united them, and was the reaſon why they at laſt joined in one houſe for the difpatch of 
buſineſs. The barons had few petitions; Their privileges were of more antient date: 


_ Grievances ſeldom affected them: They were theniſelves the chief oppreſſors. In 1333, 


the knights by themſelves concurred with the biſhops and barons in advifing the King to 
Ray his journey into Ireland. Here was a petition which regarded a matter of ſtate, and 
was ſuppoſed to be above the capacity of the burgeſſes. The knights, therefore, acted a 
part in this petition, See Cotton, abridg. p. 13. Chief baron Gilbert thinks, that the 
reaſon why taxes began always with the commons or burgeſſes was, that they were limited 
by the inſtructions of their boroughs. See Hiſt. of the Exchequer, p. 37. 

f The chief argument from antient authority, for the opinion that the repreſentatives of 


| n preceded the nn of Henry III. is the famous petition of the borough of 


St. Albans, 


* = 4 
2 


EDWARD L 


Wn. AT lulficiently proves, that the commencement of the 


| houſe of burgeſſes, who are the true commons, was not an affair 


of chance, but aroſe from the neeeſſities of the preſent ſituation, 
is, that Edward, at the very ſame time, ſummoned deputies from 
the inferior clergy, the firſt that ever met in England“, and he 
required them to impoſe taxes on their conſtituents for the public 


impoſitions _ them : He _ ſometimes granted this Power 


St. . firſt taken notice of by 1 and then by peiyt, Brady, Tyrrel, and others. 
In this petition, preſented to the parliament in the reign of Edward II. the town of St. Albans 
_ afſerts, that though they held ix capits of the crown, and owed only, for all other ſervices, 


their attendance in parliament, yet the ſheriff had omitted them in his writs ; whereas both 


in the reign of the King's father, and all his predeceſſors, they had always ſent members. 
Now, ſay the defenders of this opinion, if the commencement of the houſe of commons 
was in Henry II's reign, this expreſſion could not have been uſed. - But Madox, in his 
Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 522, 523, 524, has endeavoured to deſtroy the authority of 
this petition for the purpoſe alleged, He aſſerts, firſt, that there was no ſuch tenure in 


England as that of holding by attendance in parliament, inſtead of all 'other ſervice. - 
Secondly, That the borough of St. Albans never held of the crown at all, but was always 


demeſne land of the abbot. It is no wonder, therefore, that a petition which advances 
two falſhoods, ſhould contain one hiſtorical miſtake, which indeed amounts only to an inac- 
curate expreſſion. Accordingly St. Albans continued ſtill to belong to the abbot. It never 


held of the crown, till after the diſſolution of the monaſteries. But the aſſurance of theſe 


petitioners is remarkable. They wanted to ſhake off the authority of their abbot, and to 


hold of the King; but were unwilling to pay any ſervices even to the crown: : Upon which 


they framed this petition, which latter writers have made the foundation of ſo many infer-- 
ences and concluſions, From the tenor of the petition it appears, that there was a cloſe 
connection between holding of the crown, and being repreſented in parliament : The latter 


had ſcarce ever place without the former: Yet we learn from Tyrrel's Append, vol. iv, that 
there were ſome inſtances to the contrary, It is not improbable, that Edward followed the 


roll of the earl of Leiceſter, who had ſummoned, without diſtinction, all the conſiderable 
boroughs of the kingdom among whom there might be ſame few who did not hold of 
the crown. Edward alſo found it neceſſary to impoſe taxes on all the . of the king- 
dom without diſtinction. This was a good expedient for augmenting his revenue. 


_ Gilbert's Hiſt, of the Exch, p. 46. 
» Pp 2 | to 


vice. Formerly the ecclefiaſtical benefices bore no part of the 
Intthens of the ſtate: The Pope had indeed of late often levied | 


8 Archbp. Wake's State of the Church of W p. 235. Brady of boroughs, p. 34. 
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to the forereign*: Edward himſelf had in the ter year 
exacted, by menaces and violence, a very grievous tax of half 
the revenues of the clergy: But as this precedent was dangerous, 


and could not eafily be repeated in a government, which required 


the confent of the ſubje& to any extraordinary reſdlution; 


i Edward found it more prudent to aſſemble a lower houſe of con- 


vocatiori, to lay before them his neceſſities, and to alk fome 
ſupply. But on this occaſion he met with difficulties, Whether 


that the elergy thought themſelves the moſt independant body 


in the kingdom, or were diſguſted by the former exorbitant 


impoſitions, they abſolutely refuſed their aſſent to the King's 


demand of a fifth of their moveables; and it was not till a 
ſecond meeting, that, on their perſiſting in this refufal, he was 


willing to accept of a tenth. The barons and knights granted 


him, without heſitation, an eleventh; the burgeſſes, a ſeventh. 


But the clergy ftill ſerupled to meet on the King's writ; leſt by | 


5 ſuch obedience they ſhould ſeem to acknowledge the authority” 


of the temporal power: And this compromiſe was at laſt fallen- 
upon, that the King ſhould iſfue his writ to the archbiſhop; and 
that the archbiſhop ſhould, in conſequence of it, ſummon the 


clergy, who, as they then appeared. to obey their ſpiritual ſupe- ä 


rior, no longer heſitated to meet in convocation. This expe- 
dient, however, was the cauſe, why the eccleſiaſtics met in two 


houſes of convocation, under their ſeveral archbiſhops, and 


formed not one eſtate, as in other countries of Europe; which 


was at firſt the King's intention 0 We now return to the courſe 


of our narration, : 


has RD, conſcious of the . of agu which he had 


given the King of Scots, informed -of the diſpoſitions of that 


h 7 Waverl. p. 227, 228. T. Wykes, p. 99. 120. 
i Gilbert's Hiſt, of Excheq. p. 51, 54. 


people, 


people, and e che moſt violent effects of their reſentment, 
which he knew he had fo well merited; employed the ſupplies, 
granted him by his people, in making preparations againſt the 
| hoſtilities of his northern neighbour. When in this ſituation; 
ke received intelligence of the treaty ſecretly concluded between 
John and Philip; and though: uneafy at this concurrence of a 
French and Scots war, he refolved not to encourage his enemies 
5 by a puſillanimous behaviour, or by yielding to their united 
efforts. He ſummoned John to perform the duty of a vaſſal, 
and to ſend him a ſupply of forces againſt an invaſion from 
France, with which he was then threatened: He next required, 
that the fortreſſes of Berwic, Jedborough, and gk, 
ſhould be put into his hands as a ſecurity, during the war“: He 
cited John to appear in an Engliſh parliament, held at Neweaſtle: 
And when none of theſe ſucceſſive demands were complied with, 

he marched northward with numerous forces, 30,000 foot, and 
4000 horſe, to chaſtiſe his rebellious vaſſal. The Scottiſh nation, 

who had little reliance on the vigour and ſpirit of their prince, 
aſſigned him a council of twelve noblemen, in whoſe hands the 
ſovereignty was really lodged, and who put the country in the 
beſt poſture, of which the preſent diſtractions would admit. A 
great army, compoſed of 40,000 infantry, though ſupported only 
by 500 cavalry, advanced to the frontiers; and after a fruitleſs: 
attempt upon Carliſle, marched eaſtwards'to defend thoſe provin- 
ces, which Edward was preparing to attack. But ſome of the- 
moſt conſiderable of the Scottiſh nobles, Robert Bruce, the father: 
and ſon, the earls of March and Angus, prognofticating the 
ruin of their country, from the concurrence of inteſtine diviſions- 
and a foreign invaſion, endeavoured here to ingratiate themſelves. 


* Rymer, vol. ii, p. < 92. Walſing, p. 64, Heming. vol. i. p. 24. T river, p. 286. | 
Heming. vol. i. p. 75. 5 | 
with. 


: "28th March. 


2% nIsToRr OF ENGLAND. 


CHA r. with Edward; by an early ſubmiſſion; 0 the King, 0 
Wn —— pt this favourable incident, led his army into the enemies” coun- 
rags try, and croffed the Tweed without oppoſition at Coldfiream, 
Me then received a meſſage from John, by which that prince, 
having now procured, for himſelf and his nation, Pope Celeſtine's 
diſpenſation from former oaths, renounced the homage which 
Had been done to England, and ſet Edward at defiance. This 
_ -bravade was but ill ſupported by the military operations of the 
Scots. Berwie was already taken by aſſault: Sir William 
Douglas, the governor, was made priſoner: Above 7000 of the 
parrifon were put to the ſword": And Edward, elated by this 
.great advantäge, diſpatched earl Warrenne with 12,000 men, 
to lay fiege to Dunbar, which was defended by the flower of 
the Scottiſh nobility. 58 3280 85 


TER ous, ſenſible of the importance of this place, which, if 
taken, laid their whole country open to the enemy, advanced 
with their mai. rmy, under the command of the earls of Buchan, 
Lenox, and Mar, in order to relieve it. Warrenne, not diſ- 
mayed by the great ſuperiority of their number, marched out to 
give them battle. He attacked them with great vigour; and as 
ark Ap, undiſciplined troops, the more numerous they are, are but the 
more expoſed to a panic upon any alarm, he ſoon threw them 
into confuſion, and ehaſed them off the field with great laughter : 
The loſs of the Scots is ſaid to have amounted to 20,000 men: 
The caſtle of Dunbar, with all its garriſon, ſurrendered next day 
to Edward, who, after the battle, had brought up the main body 
of the Engliſh, and who pow proceeded with an aſſured confi- 


m Rymer, vol. i. p. 607. Walſing. p. 66.  Heming. vol. i. p. 92. 
3 Walſing. p. 66. Heming. vol. i. p. 89. Trivet, p. 289. | | 
o Walſing. p. 67. N vol. i. p. 96. N p. 291. Chron, Dunſt. vol. ii. 
\ P» 550 


dence 


* 


Ence of ſucceſs. The caſtle of pg was: yielded by e P. 
na Reward of Scotland; and that nobleman, from whom is 
deſcended the royal family of Stuart, was again obliged to ſwear - * 
 fealty to Edward. After a feeble reſiſtance, the caſtles of Edin- 

| burgh and Stirling opened their gates to the enemy. All the 
 Guthern parts were inſtantly ſubdued -by the Engliſh; and to 
enable them the better to reduce the northern, whoſe inacceſſible 
ſituation ſeemed to give them ſome more ſecurity, Edward 
received a ſtrong reinforcement” of Welſh and Iriſh, who being 
accuſtomed to a deſultory kind of War, were the beſt qualified to 
purſue the fugitive Scots into the receſſes of their lakes and 
mountains“. 7. - Bat the ſpirit of the nation was already broke . Scotland 1 
their misfortunes; and the feeble and timid Baliol, diſcontented dued. 
with his owii ſubjects, and over awed by the Engliſh, abandoned 
all thoſe reſources, Which his people might yet have poſſeſſed in 
this extremity. He haſtened to make his ſubmiſſions to Edward; 

he expreſſed the deepeft penitence for his diſloyalty to his liege 
lord; and he made a ſolemn and-irrevocable reſignation of his 
crown into the hands of that monarch *. Edward marched north- 
wards to Aberdeen and Elgin; without meeting an enemy: No 
Scotſman approached him but to pay him ſubmiſſion and do him 
homage *: Even the turbulent bi gblanders, ever refractory to 
their own princes, and averſe to the reſtraint of laws, endea- 
voured to prevent the devaſtation of their country, by givin g 
him early proofs of obedience: And Edward, having brought 
the whole kingdom to a ſeeming ſtate of tranquillity, returned to 
the ſouth with his army. There was a ſtone; to which the ꝓpopu- 
Hr ſuperſtition of the Scots paid the higheſt veneration: All 


? Heming, vol. i. p. 07. Trivet, x p. 292. | : 

q Heming. vol. i. p. 98. Chron. Dunſt. vol. ii. p. 6; 50. 

7 Rymer, vol. ii. p. 718, Walling. p. 67. Heng, vol. i. p. 99. Trivet, p. 292. 
Heming. vol, i. p. 109, 101. | oo | 
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bit flat d. were ſeated on it arhibhi: they cines "A rite of 
, inauguration: An antient tradition aſſured them, that wherever 
this ſtone was Placed, their nation 


ould always govern: And 
it was carefully preſerved at Scone, as the true palladium of their 


monarchy, and their ultimute reſource amidſt all their misfor- 
tunes. Edward got poſſeſſion of it; and carried it with him to 


England*. He gave orders to deſtroy all the records, and all 
thoſe monuments of antiquity, which might preſerve the memory 
of the independance of the kingdom, and refute the. Engliſh 


claims of ſuperiority. "The Scots pretend, that he alſo deſtroyed 


all the annals preſerved in their convents: But it is not probable, 
that a nation, ſo rude and unpoliſhed, would be poſſeſſed of any 
hiſtory, which deſerves mueh to be regretted, The great ſeal 
of Baliol was broke; and that prince himſelf was carried a pri- 


ſoner to London, and eommitted to cuſtody in the Tower. TW O 


75 5 years afterwards he was reſtored to his liberty, and ſubmitted to 


a voluntary banifhment in France, where, without making any 


farther attempts for the recovery of his royalty, he died in a pri- 


vate ſtation. Ear] Warrenne was. left governor of Scotland: 
Engliſhmen were entruſted with all the chief offices: And 
Edward, flattering himſelf that he had attained the end of all 


his wiſhes, and that the long train of fraud and violence which 


he had practiſed againſt Scotland, had terminated in the final 


reduction of that kingdom, returned with his victorious army 
into en, e 


— 


FORE ela which he made. Sow the ſame time, for the 


| recovery of Guienne, was not equally ſucceſsful. He ſent thi- 


ther an 1 army of 7000 men, under the command of his brother 


— 


wy dai p. 68. Trivet, p- 299. 
® Ry mer, vol, ii. p. 726. Trivet, p. 295» 


* „„ 
che wich * Lancaſter; and chat prince gained at firſt ſome 
advantages over the French at Bourdeaux: But he was ſoon 


after ſeized with a diſtemper, of which he died at Bayonne. 


Tie command devolved on the earl of Lincoln, who was not 
able to perform 2 W * ne che reſt of the 


"ION BYE} | e 


er hs active ny Abbes f pirit of Edward, while 120 


eoniraſts- brou ght ſuch conſiderable acceſſions to the Engliſh 


monarchy, could not be ſatisfied, ſo long as Guienne, the antient 
patrimony of his family, was wreſted from him by the diſhoneſt 


artifices of the French monarch: - Finding, that the diſtance of 
that province rendered all his efforts againſt 1 it feeble and uncer- 


tain, he propoſed to attack France in a quarter where - ſhe 
appeared more vulnerable; and with this view, he married his 


daughter Elizabeth to John earl of Holland, and at the ſame time 
contracted an alliance with Guy earl of Flanders, ſtipulated to 
pay him the ſum of 7 5, oo0 l. and projected an invaſion with their 
united forces upon Philip, their common enemy. He hoped, 
that, when he himſelf, at the head of the Engliſh, Flemiſh, and 
Dutch. armies, re-inforced by his German allies, to whom he 
had promiſed or remitted very conſiderable ſums, ſhould enter 


the frontiers of France, and threaten the capital itſelf, Philip 


would at laſt be obliged to relinquiſh his acquiſitions, and pur- 


chaſe peace by the reſtitution of Guienne, But in order to ſet 


this great machine in movement, conſiderable ſupplies were requi- 
fite from the parliament; and Edward, without much difficulty, 
obtained from the barons and knights a new grant of a twelfth 
of all their moveables, and from che boroughs, chat of an eichth. 


w „ Heming, SE! 3 5 73 74. 5 
* Rymer, vol. ii. p. 761, Walſing. p. 68. 
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'CH TY The ent and almoſt unlimited 


power of the Kingoverthe latter 
| . enabled him to thro the heavieſt part of the burthen on them; 


2296 and the prejudices, which he ſeems always to have entertained 
a cggainſt the church, on account of their former zeal for the 
Mountfort fadion, made him reſolve to load them with ſtill more 
conſiderable impoſitions, and he required of them a fifth of their 
moveables. But he here met with an oppoſition, which for ſome 
time diſconcerted all his mes | er engaged him in enter- 
prizes, which were ſomewhat unge ve 
ae ruinous to 2255 of bis pr 


1 e 5 


Diſſentions | Bontrace VIII. who had ſucceeded Celeſtine in the papal 
bong | "throne, was a man of the moſt lofty and enterprizing ſpirit; 
Lg and though he wanted that auſterity of manners, which com- 
_ accompanies ambition 3 in men of his order, he was deter- 
- mined to carry the authority of the tiara, and his dominion over 
the temporal power, to as great a height as it had ever attained 
in any former period. Senſible that his immediate predeceſſors, 
8 oppreſfi ng che church in every province of Chriſtendom, had 0 
extremely alienated the affections of the clergy, and had afforded 
the civil magiſtrate a pretence for laying like impoſitions on. 
eccleſiaſtical revenues, he attempted to reſume the former ſation 
of the ſovereign pontiff, and to eſtabliſh himſelf as the common. 
protector of the ſpiritual order againſt all invaders. For this 
purpoſe, he iſſued very early in his pontificate 2 general bull, 
Prohibiting all princes to levy without his conſent any taxes 
upon the clergy, and all elergymen toſubmit to ſuch impoſitions; 3 
and threatening both of them with the penalties of excommuni- 
cation in caſe of diſobedience. 2. This important edict is ſaid to 


a Rymer , vol. ii. p. 1 Heming vol. i. P. IO4», 1 5 
| 9 1 have 
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EDWARD 1. 


have been pr rde Ire by the ſolicitation of Robert de Winchelſcy, 
— of Canterbury, who intended to employ it as a ram- 
part againſt the violent extortions which the church had felt 
from Edward, and the fill greater, which that prince's mul- 
iplied neceſſities gave them- reaſon to apprehend. When a 
demand, therefbre, was made on the clergy of a fifth of their 
moveables, a tax which was probably much more grievous than 


a fifth of their revenue, as their lands were moſtly ſtocked with 


their cattle, and cultivated by their villains; the clergy. took 


ſhelter under the bull of Pope Boniface, and pleaded conſcience 


in refuſing compliance. The King came not immediately to 


extremities on this repulſe; but after locking up all their grana- 


ries and barns, and prohibiting all rent to be paid them, he 


appointed a new ſynod, to confer upon his demand. The pri- 


mate, not diſmayed by theſe proofs of Edward's reſolution, here 
plainly told him, that the clergy owed obedience to two ſove- 
_ reigns, their ſpiritual and their temporal; but their duty bound 


them to a much ſtricter attachment to the former than to the 
latter: They could not comply with his commands, (for ſuch, 
in ſome meaſure, the requeſts of the crown were then deemed) 


in contradiction to the expreſs Prohibition of the ſovereign 
pontiff ©, 


T HE dergy had ſeen from many proofs, that Edward paid 
very little regard to thoſe numerous privileges, on which they 


ſet ſo high a value. He had formerly ſeized, in an arbitrary 


manner, all the money and plate lodged in the churches and 
convents, and had applied them to the public ſervice*; and they 
could not but * more violent treatment on this ſharp refu- 


' Heming. vol. i. p. 107. Trivet, p. wy Chron, Dun, vol. ii. p. 652. 
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. cher ul, | gina ſuch dangerous ir Iuſtead of Win | 
1 | ets the. Pope for a relaxation of his bull, he reſolved immediately 
: 197 to employ the power in his hands; and he told the eccleſiaſtics, 

__ -__ that, ſince they. refuſed to ſupport the civil government, they 


were unworthy to receive any benefit from it; and he would _ 


FI accordingly put them out of the protection of the laws, This | 

vigorous meaſure was immediately carried into execution. 0 

Orders were iſſued to the judges. to receive no cauſe brought 

before them by the clergy; to hear and decide all cauſes. in 

which they were defendants: To do every man juſtice againſt 

them; to do them juſtice againſt no body The eceleſiaſtics 

found themſelves in the moſt miſerable ſituation imaginable. 

They could not remain in their own honſes or convents for want 

of ſubfiſtance: : If they went abroad, in queſt of maintenance, 

they were diſmounted from their horſes, robbed of their cloaths, 

| abuſed by every ruffian, and no redreſs could be obtained by 

them for the moſt violent injury. The primate Himſelf was 

attacked on the high way, was ſtripped of all his equipage and 
=”... furniture, and was at laſt reduced to board himſelf with a ſingle 

„ ſervant in the houſe of a country clergyman *. The King; mean 

vile, remained an indifferent ſpectator of all theſe violences; and 

without employing his officers in committing any immediate 

injury on the prieſts, which might have appeared invidious and 

oppreſſive, he took ample vengeance on them for their obſtinate 

refuſal of his demands. Though the archbiſhop iſſued a general 

fentence of ex communication. againſt all who attacked the per- 

; 8 ſons or property. of beccleſiaſtics, it was not regarded; while 

5 Edward enjoyed the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the people become the 
5 N inſtruments of his juſtice againſt them, and enure 


e Walſing. p. 69, Jinn vol. i. p. 107. TT = 
t M. Weſt. b. 429. Beet vol. i. Bo W 
themſelves 
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EDWARD bl 


dives to throw off that reſpedt for Uk facred Ha, by 
which they had been ſo long e and governed. 


Tux ſpirits of the dag were at laſt broke by this harſh. 


treatment. Beſides that the whole province of York, which lay 
| neareſt the danger that ſtill hung over them from .the Scots, 


voluntarily from the firſt voted a fifth of their moveables; the 


biſhops of Saliſbury, Ely, and ſome others, made a compoſition : 


for the ſecular clergy within their ſees; and they agreed, not to 


pay the fifth, which would have been an act of diſobedience to 


Bonifaceꝰs bull, but to depoſite a ſum equivalent in fome church | 


. appointed them; where it was taken by the King's officers". 


Many particular convents and clergymen made payment of a 
like ſum, and received the King's protection Thoſe who had 
not ready money, entered into recognizances for the payment. 


And there was ſcarce found one ecclefiaftic in the kingdom, who 
ſeemed willing to ſuffer for the ſake of religious privileges, this 


new ſpecies of martyrdom, the moſt tedious and languiſhing of 


any, the moſt mortifying to ſpiritual pride, and not rewarded by 
that ctown of glory, which the church holds up, with ſuch oſter- 
tation, to her devoted adherents. 


Bur as the money, granted by parliament, though conſidera- 
dle, was not ſufficient to ſupply the King's neceſſities, and that 
levied by compoſitions with the clergy came in ſlowly, Edward 
was obliged, for the ſake of farther fupply, to exert his arbitrary 
Power, and to lay an oppreſſive hand on all orders of men in 
| the kingdom. He limited the merchants in the quantity of 
woot allowed to be * and at the ſame time forced them 


. Heming. vol. i. p. 108, 109. Chron. Dunſt. p. 653. 
1 Chron, Dan. vok.ii. p. 654. 
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He required the ſheriffs of each county, to ſupply him with 2000 
quarters of wheat, and as many of oats, which he permitted 
them to ſeize wherever they could find them: The cattle and 

other commodities neceſſary for ſupplying his army were laid h 
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to-pay him- a duty of forty ſhillings a ſack, which was computed | 
to be much above the fifth of the value. He ſeized all the reſt 
of the wool, as well as all the leather of the kingdom, into his 8 
hands, and diſpoſed of theſe commodities for his own benefit*; 


hold of without the conſent of the owners: And though he 


promiſed afterwards to pay the equivalent of all theſe goods, 
men ſaw but little probability that a Prince, who ſubmitted ſo 


little to the limitations of law, could ever, amidſt his multiplied 
neceſſities, be reduced to a ſtrict obſervance of his engagements: 
He ſhowed at the ſame time an equal diſregard to the principles 
of the feudal law, by which all the lands of his kingdom were 


7 held: In order to encreaſe his army, and enable him to ſupport 
| that great effort, which he propoſed to make againſt France, he 


required the attendance of every proprietor of land, poſſeſſed of 


twenty pounds a. year, even though he held not of the crown, 
and was not obliged by the tenure of his eſtate to n any 
ſuch ſervice * 2 


Tar SE acts of violence and of arbitrary power, notwithſtand- 
ing the great perſonal regard generally borne to the King, bred | 
murmurs in every order of men; and it was not long, ere ſome 
of the. great nobility, jealous of their own privileges, as well as 
of national liberty, gave countenance and authority to theſe com- 


 plaints. Edward aſſembled an army on the ſea-coaſt, which he 


propoſed to ſend over into Gaſcony, while he himſelf ſhould in 


* Walſing. p. 69. Tn, p. 296. _ b 8 vol. i i. p. 52, 110. 5 
* Heming, vol. i. p. 111. 1 4 wenn P- 69. 
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perſon — an u impreſſion on the ſide of Flanders, i he 
intended to put thefe forces under the command of Humphrey 


Bohun, earl of Hereford, the conſtable, and Roger Bigod, earl of 
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Norfolk, the mareſchal of England. But theſe two powerful 


earls refuſed to execute his commands, and affirmed, that they 
were only obliged by their office to attend his perſon in the wars. 
A violent altercation enſued; and the King, in the height of his 


paſſion, addreſſing himſelf to the conſtable, exclaimed, Sir earl, 


by God, you ſhall either go or bang. By God, Sir King, replied, 
Hereford, I will. neither go nor hang. And he immediately 


departed, with the mareſchal, and above thirty other. conſidera- 5 


ble barons. 


expedition againſt Guienne; and aſſembled the forces, which he 


irritated in the conteſt and elated by impunity, pretending that 


none of their anceſtors had-ever ferved in that country, refuſed- 
to perform the duty of their office in muſtering the army. The 


King, now finding it adviſeable to proceed with moderation, 
inſtead of forfeiting the earls, who poſſeſſed their.dignities by 
hereditary right, appointed Thomas de Berkeley, and Geoffrey 


de Geyneville, to act in that emergence, as conſtable and mare-- 
chal*. He endeavoured to reconcile himſelf with the church; 


took the primate again into favour"; made bim, in conjunction 3 


with Reginald de Grey, tutor to the prince, whom he propoſed : 


to appoint guardian of the kingdom during his abſence; and he 
even aſſembled a great number of the nobility in Weſtminſter- 
hall, to whom he deigned to make an apology for his paſt con 
duct. He pleaded the — neceſſities of the crown; his extreme. 


e Heming. vol. i. p. 112. 
+M, Weſt, p. 430. 


f- Rymer, vol. ii. p. 783. Walüng. p. 70. 
K Heming. vol. i. P · 113. 6 
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himfelf propoſed to tranſport into Flanders. But the two earls, - 
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loſſes, which the 
to ſuſpend their animoſities; to judge of him by his future beha- 
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to ſupport his allies abroad: And he promiſed, if ever he returned 


in ſafety, to redreſs all their grievances; to reſtore the execution 
of the laws, and to make all his ſubjects compenſation for the 
ey had ſuſtained. Meanwhile, he begged them 


viour, of which, he hoped, he ſhould be more maſter; to remain 


faithful to his government, or if he periſhed in the preſent war, 
40 en their TIRE to his n a ſucceſſor”. Wh Sc 


* 


Then RE were ny from the concurrence of Aſromterits 
among the great, and the grievances of the people, materials 
ſufficient in any other period to. have kindled a civil war in 
En gland: But the vigour and abilities of Edward kept every one 
in awe; and his dexterity in ſtopping on the brink of danger, 


and retracting the meaſures, to which he was. puſhed by his 
violent temper and arbitrary principles, ſaved the nation from 
„ great a calamity. The two great earls. dared not to break 

dut into open violence; and they Proc eeded no Farther than 


framing a remonſtrance, which was delivered to the King at 


Winchelſea, when he was ready to embark for F laders, They 


there complained of the violations of the great charter and that 
of foreſts; the violent ſeizure of corn, leather, cattle; and above 


all, of wool, a commodity, which they affirmed to be equal in 


value to half the lands of the kingdom; the arbitrary impoſition 


of forty ſhillings a ſack on the ſmall quantity of wool allowed to 


be exported by the merchants; and they claimed an immediate 
redreſs of all theſe: grievances*. The King told them, that the 


+ greateſt part of his council were now abſent, and without their 


| Heming, vol. i. p. 114. M. Weſt, p. 430. 
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Bur the conſtable and mareſchal, with the barons of their Diſntwns 


with the 


party, reſolved to take advantage of Edward's abſence, and to barons. 


| obtain an authentic aſſent to their demands. When ſummoned 


to attend the parliament at London, they came with a great body 
of cavalry and infantry; and before they would enter the city, 
required that the gates ſhould be put into their cuſtody". The 
primate, who ſecretly favoured all their pretenſions, adviſed the 
| council to comply ; - and thus they became maſters both of the 


0 young prince and of the reſolutions of parliament. Their 


demands, however, were very moderate; and ſuch as ſufficiently 
juſtify the purity of their intentions in all their paſt meaſures: 


They only required, that the two charters ſhould receive a ſolemn 


confirmation; that a clauſe ſhould be added to ſecure the nation 


for ever againſt all impoſitions and taxes without conſent of 
7 parliament ; and that they themſelves and their adherents, Who 
had refuſed to attend the King into Flanders, ſhould be pardoned 


for this offence, and ſhould be again received into favour”. The 
prince of Wales and his council aſſented to theſe terms; and the 
charters were ſent over to the King i in Flanders to be there con- 
| firmed by him. Edward felt the utmoſt reluQtance to this mea- 
ſure, which, he apprehended, would for the future impoſe fetters 
on his conduct, and fet limits to his lawleſs authority. On 
various pretences, he delayed three days the giving any anſwer 
to the. deputies; and when the pernicious conſequences of his 
refuſal were repreſented to him, he was at laſt obliged, after 
1507 internal eee to affix his ſeal to che charters, as alſo 


1 Wa'ſing, Po 72. 9 vol. i. p. 117. Tint, 5. 304. 

m Heming, vol. i. p. 138. 
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: 3 Tunit we may by 4 at once this intere ing 2 Ea don 8 
* oerning the ſettlement of the charters, we i i 


; all "briefly mention 
| the ſubſequent events Which relate to it. The conſtable and 
: mareſchal, informed of the King 8 compliance, were fatisfied; 
| and not only. ceaſed from diſturbing | the, government, but affiſted 5 


the ebenen with all their power. againſt the Scots, who had 


Ws But wen ſenſible, that het ſmalleſt pretence would ſuffice " 
9 make Edward retradt t theſe deteſted laws, which, though they had 
often received the ſanction both of King and parliament, and 
= had been acknowledged during three reigns, | were never yet 
| deemed to have ſufficient validity; they inſiſted, that he ſhould 
- Again confirm them on his return to England, and mould thereby 
? renounce all plea which he might derive from his reſiding 3 in a 
ö — ©. oy con. when he formerly affixed his ſeal to them“. { H 
5 appeared, that they judged aright of Edward's character and 
intentions: He delayed this confirmation as long as poſſible; ; 
and when the fear of worſe conſequences obliged him again to 
55 5 . 5 comply, he added expreſsly a ſalvo for his royal dignity or pre- 
| rogative, which in effect enervated the whole force of the char- 
ters The two. earls and their adherents left the parliament in 
diſcontent; and the King was conſtrained, i in a future conceſſion, 
togrant to the people, without any ſubterfuge, a pure and abſo- 
lute confirmation of thoſe laws, which were ſo much the object 
of their paſſionate affeQtion. Even farther ſecurities were then 


© Walfing. p. 74. Heming. vol. i. p. 143. = p Heming, vol. i. p. 143- 
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che eſti abliſhment of. national privileges. Three 


inveted With the power of puniſhing by fines and impriſonment, 
every tranſgreſſion or violation of the charters*: t: A precaution, 


which, though 1 it Was ſoon en as encroaching 1 too much on 


royal prerogatiye, Proyes the attac hment, which the Engliſh i in 


that age bore to liberty, ar and their well-founded oy of the . 
"= 


ar) diſpgſition c of . 170 


Tn * work, however, Was not get n finiſhed ind com- 


pleat. In -A by to execute the leſſer charter, it was requiſite by 
new perambulations to ſet bounds to the royal foreſts, : and to 


. 


| diſafforeſt all land Which former eneroachments had compre- 


hended within their limits. Edward diſcovered the ſame reluc= | 
tance to comply with this 1 demand; and it was not 


till after many delays on his part, t, and many ſollcitations and 


requeſts, and even menaces of war and violence , on the part = 


ts Were appainted ro be choſen 1 in each county, and were 


the barons, that the perambulations were made, and exact boun- 


daries fixt, by a jury in each county, to the extent of his foreſts . 
Had not his ambitious and aQtive temper raiſed him fo many 
foreign enemies, and obliged him to have recourſe ſo often to 


the affiſtance of his ſubjects, it is likely that theſe conceſſions 
could never have been extorted from him. 


Bur while the people, after ſo many ſucceſsful Aruggles 
deemed themſelves happy in the ſecure poſſeſſion of their privi- 
leges; : n were FOR | in 130 5 to a, 4 that Edward had 


2 Walling. p· 80. Wen are e told by Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 145. from the Chronicle of St, 
Albans, that the barons, not contented with the execution of the charter of foreſts, demanded 


ef Edward as high terms as had been impoſed on his father by the earl of Leiceſter : But no 
Other hiſtorian mentions this particular, 


w I; vol. i. P. 171. M. Weſt, p- 431, 433. ü | 
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N I} to Rome, 40 had procured BR that mercenary 
court, an abſolution from all the oaths and engagements, which | 


he had ſo often reiterated to obſerve both the charters. There 
are ſome hiſtorians ſo credulous as to imagine, that this peri- 


lous ſtep Was taken by him for no other purpoſe than to acquire 
the merit of granting a new confirmation of the charters, as he 


did ſoon after; and a confirmation ſo much the more unqueſtion- 
able, as it could never after be invalidated by his ſucceſſors from 


the pretence of any force or violence which had been impoſed 
on him. But beſides, that this might have been done with a 
much better grace, if he had never applied for any ſuch abſolu- 


tion, the whole tenor of his conduct proves him to be little ſuſ⸗ 
ceptible of ſuch refinements in patriotiſm; and chis very deed 
itſelf, 1 in which he confirmed anew the charters,, carries on the 
face of it a very oppoſite preſum ption. Though he ratified the 


charters in general, he ſtill laid hold of the papal bull fo far as to 
invalidate the late perambulations of the foreſts, which had been 


made with ſach care and attention, and to reſerve to himſelf. the 
power, in caſe of favourable incidents, to extend as much as for- 


merly theſe arbitrary juriſdictions. If the power was not in 
fact made uſe of, we can only conclude, that the favourable 3 in- 
cidents did not occur. os ed 24. 15750 blu 


Tus, after the ates of near a whole century, and thoſe 


ever accompanied. with violent jealouſies, often with public con- 
vulſions, the great charter was finally eſtabliſhed; and the Eng- 


liſh nation have the honour of extorting, by their perſeverance, 


this conceſſion from the ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the moſt 


ambitious of all their princes ”, It: 18 computed, that above thirty 
125 1 confir- . 


* Brady, vol. ii. p. 84. Carte, vol. ii. p. 292. 
It muſt however be remarked, that the King! never 1 the chief actors in this tran- 
| ſation, 
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which, while it diſcovers ſome ignorance of the true nature of 
law and government, proves à very laudable jealouſy of national 


privileges i in the. people, and an extreme anxiety, leſt contrary 


precedents ſhould ever be pleaded as an authority for infringing 
them. Accordingly” we find, that, though arbitrary practices 
often prevailed, and were even able to eſtabliſh themſelves into 
ſettled cuſtoms, the validity of the great charter was never after- 
wards formally diſputed; / and that grant was till regarded as 
the baſis of Engliſh governmient, and the ſure rule by which the 
authority of every cuſtom was to be tried and canvaſſed. The 
juriſdiction of the Star-chamber, martial law, impriſonment by 


warrants from the privy council, and other practices of a like | 


nature, though effabliſhed for ſeveral centuries, were ſcarce ever 
allowed by the Engliſh to be parts of their conſtitution: The 
affection of the nation for liberty till prevailed over all precedent; 


and even all political reaſoning: The exerciſe of theſe powers, 


after being long the ſource of ſecret murmurs among the people; 
was, in fullneſs of time, ſolemnly aboliſhed, as illegal, at leaſt 
as oppreſſive, by the whole ih rar ka authority. 


* 


To return to che period, from which this account of the 
charters has led us: Though the King's impatience to appear at 
the head of his armies in Flanders made him overlook all con- 
ſiderations, either of domeſtic diſcontents or of commotions 
among the Scots; ; he had been fo long retarded by the ſeveral 


ebnftrir mations of it were at different times required of ſeveral 
Kings, and granted by them, in full parliament; a precaution, 


ion, and he found means afterwards to oblige both the conſſable and mareſchal to reſign 
their offices into his hands. The former received a new grant of it: But the wo of 
mareſchal was given te. Thomas of Brotherton, the King's ſecond ſon. 


obſtructions 
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EMAP. | obſtructiens nin way, that he Joſt the Dapper bn gan for 
N 3 action, and after his arrival made no progreſs againſt the enemy. 
1 he King of France, taking advantage af his abſence, had broke 

1 8 into the Low Countries; had defeated the Flemings in the battle 
of Furnes; had made himſelf maſter of Liſle, St. Omer, £ 2 rai, 

and Ypres; and ſeemed in a ſi tuation to take full yengeance. on 

che earl of Flanders, his rebellious vaſſal. But Edward, ſeconded 

by an Engliſh army of 30, oo men (for this is the number 
aſſigned by hiſtorians ) was ſoon. able to ſtap the career of his 

| victories; and Philip, finding all the weak reſources of his king- 
dom to be already exhauſted, began to dread a reverſe of for- 

tune, and to apprehend an invaſion on France itſelf, The King 

of England, on the other hand, diſappointed of aſſiſtance from 

55 Adolph, King of the Romans, which he had -purchaſed at a very 

6 high price, and finding many urgent calls for his preſence in 
England, was deſirous of ending on any honourable terms a war, 
which ſerved only to divert his force from the execution of more 
important projects. This diſpoſition of both monarchs ſoon: Pro- 
x po | duced a ceſſation of hoſtilities for two years; and engaged them 
to ſubmit their differences to the arbitration. of Pope Raniface.” 


- #208, BoxiracE was ho laſt of the Gaga pontiffs who exer- 
eiſed an authority over the temporal juriſdiction of princes; and 
theſe exorbitant pretenſions, which he had been tempted to 
aſſume from the ſucceſsful example of his predeceſſors, but of 
which the ſeaſon was now paſt, involved him in ſo many cala- 
mities, and were attended with ſo unfortunate a cataſtrophe, | 
that they have been ſecretly abandoned, though never openly 
relinquiſhed, by his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair. Edward 
and Philip, equally jealous of papal claims, took care to inſert 
in their reference, that Boniface was made judge of the diffe- 


* = 5 „ z Hemiog, vol. i. p. 146. 1 
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tences by their oonſent, as à private TY riot by any right of H Ap. 
nis pontificate; and the pope, without ſeeming to be offended at a, g 
this mortifying clauſe, proceeded to give a ſentence between 1298. 
them, in which they both acquieſced*; He brought them to 

agree, thut their union ſhould be cemented by a double marriage; 

that of Edward himſelf, who was now a widower, with Marga- 

ret, Philip's ſiſter, and that of the prince of Wales, with Iſabella, 
daughter of that monazch.*. Philip was likewiſe willing to 

reſtore Guienne to the Engliſh, which he had indeed no preten- 

ſions to detain; but he (inſiſted, that the Scots and their King, 

John Baliol, ſhould, as his allies, be alſo comprehended in the 
treaty; and ſhould be reſtored to their liberty. The difference 1 
was, after ſeveral diſputes; compromiſed by making mutual | 

| ſacrifices to each other. Edward agreed to abandon his ally the 

earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip ſhould treat in like 
manner his ally the King of Scots. The proſpect of conquering 

theſe two countries, whoſe ſituation made them ſo commodious 

an acquiſition to the different kingdoms, prevailed over all other 
conſiderations; and though they were both finally diſappointed 33 

in their hopes, their conduct was very reconcilable to the princi- 

ples of an intereſted policy. This was the firſt ſpecimen which 

the Scots had of the French alliance, and which was exactly con- 

formable to what a ſmaller power muſt always expect, when it 

blindly attaches itſelf to the will and fortunes of a greater. That 

unhappy people, now engaged ima brave, though unequal conteſt 

for their liberties, were totally abandoned by the ally, in whom 

they repoſed their final confidence, to the will of an imperious 
conqueror. 5 


: Rinks vol. ii. p. $17, Heming. vol. is p. 149. Trives, p. 310, 
1 » Rymer, vol, ii. p. 823. 


THOUGH 


e Haff. 


military force remained to ſecure the precarious authority of 


— 
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Taouen E lun, as well as all other European ountries, 
was, in its antient Rate, very ill qualified for making; and fil 
| worſe for: maintaining conqueſts, Scotland was fo much inferior 
in its internal force, and was ſo ill ſituated for receiving foreign 
ſuccours, that it is no wonder an ambitious monarch ſhould have 
caſt his eye on ſo tempting an acquiſition, which brought both 
ſecurity and greatneſs to his native mietet. But the inſtru- 
ments whom Edward empl yed to maintain his dominion over 
the northern kingdom, were not happily choſen; and acted not 
with the requiſi te prudence and moderation, in reconciling the 
Scottiſh nation to a yoke, which they bore with ſuch extreme 
reluctance. Warrenne retiring into England, on account of his 
bad tate of health, left the adminiſtration entirely in the hands 
of Ormeſby, who was appointed juſticiary of Scotland, and Creſ- 
ſingham, who bore the office of treaſurer; and a very ſmall 


theſe miniſters. The latter had no other object but the amaſſing 
money by rapine and injuſtice: The former diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by the rigor and ſeverity of his temper: And both of them, treat- 
ing the Scots as a conquered people, made them ſenſible, too 

early, of the grievous ſervitude into which they had fallen. As 
Edward required, that all the proprietors of land ſhould ſwear 
flealty to him; every one, who refuſed or delayed the giving 
this teſtimony of ſubmiſſion, was outlawed, and confined, and 
puniſhed without mercy; and the braveſt and moſt generous ſpi- 
rits of the nation were thus eee to the higkeit degree 
againſt the Engliſh government*. £404 


THERE 1 one William Wallace, of a ſmall fortune, but 
deſcended of an antient family, in the weſt of Scotland, whoſe 


\ 


c Walſüng. P. 70. Heming. vol. i. p. 118. Tri. e, p. 299. 
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courage prompted him to 5 weak, and enabled him finally to 
execute, the deſperate attempt of delivering his native country 
from the dominion of foreigners. This man, whoſe valorous 
exploits are the object of juſt admiration, but have been much 
exaggerated by the traditions of his countrymen, had been pro- 
voked by the inſolence of an Engliſh officer to put him to death; 


and finding himſelf obnoxious on that account to the ſeverity of 


the adminiſtration, he fled into the woods, and offered himſelf as 
a leader to all thoſe whom their crimes or bad fortune, or avowed 


hatred of the Engliſh, had reduced to a like neceſſity. He was 


endowed with a gigantic force of body, with heroic courage of 
mind, with diſintereſted magnanimity, with an incredible patience 
and ability to bear hunger, fatigue, and' all the ſeverities of the 
| ſeaſons; and he ſoon acquired among thoſe deſperate fugitives 
that authority to which his virtues ſo juſtly intitled him. Begin- 
ning with ſmall attempts, in which he was always ſucceſsful, he 
gradually proceeded to more momentous enterprizes; and he 


diſcovered equal caution in ſecuring his followers, and valour in 
annoying the enemy. By his knowledge of the country, he was 
enabled, when purſued, to enſure a retreat among the moraſſes 


or foreſts or mountains; and again, collecting his diſperſed aſſo- 
ciates, he appeared unexpectedly in another quarter, and ſurprized 
and routed and put to the ſword the unwary Engliſh. Every 
day brought accounts of his great actions, which were received 

with no leſs favour by his countrymen than terror by the enemy : 
All thoſe, who thirſted after military fame, were deſirous to par- 
take of his renown: His ſucceſsful valour ſeemed to vindicate the 
nation from the ignominy into which it had fallen, by its tame 
ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh : And though no nobleman of note 
ventured as yet to join his party, he had gained a general confi- 


dence and attachment, which birth and fortune are not alone 
able to confer, . 
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Was weak sb by many fortunate ef er ire, + 
the valour of his followers to correſpo 


997 


concerted the plan of attacking Orme 


| vengeance on him, for all the violence and tyranny of which he 
had been guilty. The juſticiary, apprized of his intention, fled 
haſtily into England: All the other officers of that nation imi- 


tated his example: Their terror added alacrity and courage to 
the Scots, who betook themſelves to arms in every quarter: 
Many of the principal barons, and among the reſt fir William 


Douglas“, openly countenanced Wallace's party: Robert Bruce 
ſeeretly favoured and promoted the ſame cauſe : And the Scots, 
ſhaking off their fetters, prepared themſelves to defend, by an 


united effort, that liberty which they had ſo ON reco- | 
vered from the hands of their n 5 bt 


- ealleting- an army of 40% men in 8 


Bur V. 


3 of Bad prepared to re-eſtabliſh his authority; and he | 


endeavqured, by the celerity of his armament, and of his march, 
to C nfate for his paſt negligence, which had enabled the 


Scots 46 ſhake off the Engliſh government. He ſuddenly entered 


Annandale, and-came- up with the enemy at Irvine, before their 
forces were fully collected, and before they had put themſelves in 


: a proper poſture of defence. Many of the Scots nobles, alarmed 
with their dangerous ſituation, here. ſubmitted. to the Engliſh, 


renewed their oaths, of fealty, promiſed to deliver hoſtages for 


6 their good behaviour, and received a pardon for. palt offences 


Others who had not yet declared themſelves, ſuch as the ſteward 
of Scotland and the earl of Lennox, joined, though with reluc- 

tance, the Engliſh army; and waited a favourable opportunity 
of embracing the cauſe of their diſtreſſed countrymen. | But 


4 Walfing, p. 70. Heming. vol, 1. p. 118, LS Heming, vol. p. 121, 122. 
5 Wallace, 


EDWARD L. 


Wallace, whoſe n over his retainers was more fully con- 
firmed by the abſence of the great nobles, perſevered obſtinately 
in his purpoſe; and finding himſelf unable to give battle to che 
enemy, he marched northwards, with an intention of prolon ging 
the war, and of turning to his advantage the ſituation of that 
mountainous and barren country, When Warrenne advanced 
to Stirling, he found Wallace encamped at Cambuſkenneth, on 
the oppoſite banks of the Forth; and being continually urged by 
the impatient Creſſingham, who was actuated both by perſonal 
and national animoſities againſt the Scots , he prepared to attack 
them in that poſition, which Wallace, no leſs prudent than cou- 
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rageous, had choſen for his army *. In ſpite of the remonſtrances 


of Sir Richard Lundy, a Scotſman of birth and family, who 
ſincerely adhered to the Engliſh, he ordered his army to paſs a 


bridge which lay over the Forth; but he was ſoon convinced, by 


fatal experience, of the error of his conduct. Wallace, allowing 


ſuch numbers of the Engliſh to paſs as he thought proper, 


attacked them before they were fully formed, put them to rout, 
puſhed part of them into the river, where they were drowned, 


deſtroyed the reſt by the edge of the ſword, and obtained a com 


plete victory over them. Among the ſlain was Creſſingham 
himſelf, whoſe memory was fo extremely odious to the Scots, 


that they flea'd his dead body, and made ſaddles and girths of 


his ſkin'. Warrenne, finding the remainder of his army much 
diſmayed by this misfortune, was obliged again to evacuate the 
kingdom, and retire into England. The caſtles of Roxborough 
and Berwick, ill fortified and feebly detended, fell ſoon after 
into the hands of the Scots. 


f Heming. vol. i. 125. . 


> Walſing. p. 73. Heming. vol. i. p. 127, 128, 129. Trivet, p. 307. 
b  Heming, vol. i. p. 130. 


s On the 11th of September 1297. 


8a Es WALLACE. -- 
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WALLA cx, univerſally hovered as 10 dad ftner of nit 
country, now received from the hands of · his followers, the- 
dignity of regent or guardian under the captive Baliol; 
and finding that the diſorders of war, as well as the Git 
vourable ſeaſons,” had produced a famine in Scotland, he urged 
his army to march into England, to ſubſiſt at the expence of the 
enemy, and to revenge all paſt injuries, by retaliating on that 
Hoſtile nation. The Scots, who deemed every thing poſſible 
under ſuch a leader, joyfully attended his call; and Wallace, 
breaking into the northern counties during the winter ſeaſon, 
laid every place waſte with fire and ſword; and after extending 
on all ſides, without oppoſition, the fury of his ravages, as far 
as the biſhopric of Durham, he returned loaded with ſpoils, and 
: crowned. with glory, into his own country *. The diſorders, 
Which at that time prevailed ; in England, from the refractory 
behaviour of the conſtable and mareſchal, made it impoſſible to 
5 collect an army ſufficient to reſiſt the enemy, and expoſed the 
J nation to this loſs and diſhonour.. | | 8 


| Bor Edward, 3 received ins Flanders intelligence of theſe: 
2 events, and had already concluded a truce with France, now 
haſtened over into England, in certain hopes, by his activity and 
valour, not only of wiping off this diſgrace, but of recovering 
that important conqueſt of Scotland, which he always regarded 
as the chief glory and advantage of his reign. He appeaſed the 

murmurs of his people by conceſſions and promiſes: He reſtored 
to the citizens of London the election of their own magiſtrates, 
of which they had been bereaved in the latter part of his 
father's reign : He ordered ſtrict enquiry to be made concerning 
the quantities of corn and other goods, which had been vio- 
k Heming, vol. i. p. 131, 132, 123. 5 
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lently ſeized beſbee __ Matte as if he intended to pay "Y CHAP. 
value to the owners: And making public profeſſions of con- : wh 
firming and ber vis the charters, he regained the confidence 1298. 

of the diſcontented nobles. Having by all theſe popular arts 
rendered himſelf entirely maſter of his people, he collected te 
whole military force of England, Wales, and Ireland; and 
marched with an army of near an ora thouſand combatants: 
to the northern frontiers. C, : 


Nornne could have enabled the Scots to reſiſt, but for one 
ſeaſon, ſo mighty a Power, except an entire union among them- 
felves; but as they were deprived of their King, whoſe perſonal 
qualities, even when he was preſent, appeared ſo contemptible, 
and had left among his ſubjects no principle of attachment to 
him or his family; ; factions, jealouſies, and animoſities unavoid- 
ably aroſe among the great, and diſtracted all their councils. 
The elevation of Wallace, though purchaſed by ſo great merit, 
and ſuch eminent ſervices, was the object of envy to the nobility, 
who repined to ſee a private gentleman raiſed above them by his 
rank, and ſtill more by his glory and reputation. Wallace him- 
ſelf, ſenſible of their jealouſy, and dreading the ruin of his 
country from thoſe inteſtine diſcords, voluntarily reſigned his 

authority, and retained only the command over that body of his 
followers, who, being accuſtomed to victory under his ſtandard, 
refuſed to follow into the field any other leader. The chief 
power devolved on the ſteward: of Scotland, and Cummin of 
Badenoch; men of eminent birth, under whom the great chief- 
tains were more willing to ſerve in defence of their country. 
The two Scottiſh commanders, collecting their ſeveral forces 


from every quarter, fixed their ſtation at Falkirk, and propoſed 


J. Ry mer, vol. ii. P. 813, 


there 
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CHAP. there-to-abide the aſſault of the Englith. Wallace was at the 
head of a third body, which acted under his command. The 
Scots army placed their pikemen along their front: Interlined the 
intervals between the three bodies with archers: And dreading 
the great ſuperiority of the Engliſh in cavalry, endeavoured to 
ſecure their front by paliſadoes, tied together with ropes”. In 
. diſpoſition, they * the e of * enemy. 


224July, THE a when ke Anse in n of che 180 was N 
Parte of VwVith the proſpect of being able, by one deciſive ſtroke, to deter- 
mine the fortune of the war; and dividing his army alſo inte 

three bodies, he led them to the attack. The Engliſh archers, 

who began about this time to ſurpaſs thoſe. of other nations, firſt 

.Chaced the Scottiſh bowmen off the field; and then pouring in 

their arrows among the pikemen, who were cooped up within 

their intrenchments, began to throw them into diſorder, and 
rendered the aſſault of the Engliſh pikemen and cavalry. more 

eaſy and ſucceſsful. The whole Scottiſh army was broke, and 

chaced off the field with great ſlaughter; which the hiſtorians, 
attending more to the exaggerated relations of the populace, 

than to the probability of things, make amount to fifty or ſixty 
thouſand men. It is only certain, that the Scots never ſuffered 

a greater loſs in any action, nor one which ſeemed to threaten 

more inevitable ruin to their country. 


ITN this general rout of the army, Wallace's military ſkill and 

| Preſence of mind enabled him to keep his troops entire; and 
retiring behind the Carron, he marched leiſurely along the banks 
of that ſmall river, which protected him from the enemy. 


m Walſing. p. 75. Heming vol. i. p. 163. 


n Walling, p. 76. T. Wykes, p. 127. Heming. vol. i, p- 163, 16y, 165. Trivet, 
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Young Bruce, who had already given many proofs of his Aeg W * 
genius, but who ſerved hitherto in the Engliſh army, appeared C—y—. 
on the oppoſite banks; and diſtinguiſhing the Scottiſh chieftain, 9" 
as well by his majeſtic port, as by the intrepid activity of his 
behaviour, called out to him, and defired a ſhort conference. - 
He here repreſented to Wallace the fruitleſs and ruinous enter- 
prize in which he was engaged; and endeavoured to perſuade | 
him to bend at laſt his inflexible ſpirit to ſubmiſſion under ſupe- 
rior power and ſuperior fortune: He inſiſted on the unequal 
conteſt between a weak ſtate, deprived of its head and agitated - 
by inteſtine diſcord, and a mighty nation, conducted by the 
ableſt and moſt martial monarch of the age, and poſſeſſed of every 
reſource either for drawing out the war, or for puſhing it with 
_ vigour and activity: If the love of his country was his motive- 
for perſeverance, his obſtinacy tended only to prolong her miſery; | 
if he carried his views to private grandeur and ambition, he 
might reflect, that, even if Edward ſhould withdraw his armies, - 
it appeared from paſt experience, that ſo many haughty nobles, 
proud of the pre- eminence of their families, would never ſubmit 
to perſonal merit, whoſe ſuperiority they were leſs inclined to 
regard as an object of admiration, than as a reproach and injury 
to themſelves. To theſe exhortations Wallace replied, that if 
he had hitherto acted alone, as the champion of his native coun- 
try, it was ſolely becauſe no ſecond or competitor, or what he 
rather wiſhed, no leader had as yet appeared to place himſelf 
in that honourable ſtation : That the blame lay entirely on the 
_ nobility, and chiefly on Bruce himſelf, who uniting perſonal 
merit to dignity of family, had deſerted the poſt, which both 
nature and fortune, by fuch powerful calls, invited him to aſſume: 
That the Scots, poſſeſſed of ſuch a head, would, by their unani- 
mity and concord, have ſurmounted the chief difficulty under 
which they now laboured, and might hope, natwithſtanding 
: . | their 
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their preſent lofſes, to oppoſe ſuccefefully all the Kilities and 


. Power of Edward: That Heaven itſelf could not ſet a more glo- 


1295. 


1299. 


rious Prize before the eyes either of virtue or ambition, than to 


conjoin in one object, the acquiſition of royalty with the defence ” 
of national independence: And that as the intereſts of his coun- 


try, no more than thoſe of a brave man, could never be ſincerely 


_ cultivated by a ſacrifice of liberty, he himſelf was determined, 
as far as poſſible, to prolong, not her miſery, but her freedom, 


and was deſirous, that his own life, as well as the exiſtence of 


the nation, might terminate, when they could no longer be 
preſerved but by receiving the chains of a haughty victor. The 


gallantry of theſe ſentiments, though delivered by an armed 
enemy, ſtruck the generous mind of Bruce: The flame was con- 


veyed from the breaſt of one hero to that of another: He 


repented of his engagements with Edward; and opening his 
eyes to the honourable path, pointed out to him by Wallace, 


ſecretly determined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of embracing 
the cauſe, however deſperate, of his oppreſſed country. 


Tux ſubjection of Scotland, notwithſtanding this great victory | 
of Edward, was not yet entirely completed. The Engliſh 
army, after reducing all the ſouthern provinces, was obliged 


-to retire for want of proviſions; : and left the northern counties 


in the hands of the natives. The Scots, no leſs enraged 
with their preſent defeat, than elevated by their paſt victories, 


ſtill maintained the conteſt for liberty; but being fully ſenſible 
of the great inferiority of their forces, they endeavoured, by 


application to foreign courts, to procure themſelves ſome aſſiſt- 


ance. The ſupplications of the Scottiſh miniſters were rejected 


This ſtory is told by all the Scots writers; though it muſt be owned that Trivet and 


Hemingford, authors of good credit, both agree that Bruce was not in Edward's army, 


by 
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by Philip; ; but were more ſucceſsful with the court of Rome. 
Boniface, pleaſed with an occaſion of exerting his authority, w rote 
2 letter to Edward, exhorting him to put a ſtop to the oppreſ- 
ſions of Scotland, and diſplaying all the proofs, ſuch as they 
had probably been furniſhed him by the Scots themſelves, for 
the antient independance of that kingdom ” Among other 
arguments, hinted at above, he mentioned the treaty conducted 
and finiſhed by Edward himſelf, for the marriage of his ſon 
with the heireſs of Scotland; a treaty which would have been 


| abſurd, had he been ſuperior lord of the kingdom, and had 
poſſeſſed by the feudal law the right of diſpoſing of his ward in 
marriage. He mentioned ſeveral other ſtriking facts, which 


fell within the compaſs of Edward's own knowledge; particu- 
larly, that Alexander, when he did homage to the kin g, openly 
and exprelsly declared in his preſence, that he ſwore fealty not 
for his crown, but for the lands which he held in England: 


And the Pope's letter might have paſſed for a very reaſonable 


one, had he not ſubjoined his own claim to be liege lord of 
Scotland; a right, which had not once been heard of, but which, 
With a ſingular confidence, he aſſerted to be full, entire, and 
derived from the moſt remote antiquity. The affirmative ſtyle, 
which had been ſo ſucceſsful with him and his predeceilors in 
ſpiritual conteſts, was never before abuſed af ter 0 egregious à 
manner in any civil controverſy. | 


Tae reply, which Edward wrote to Boniface's letter, con- 


tains particulars, no leſs ſingular and remarkable“. He there 


Bf | | 
v Rymer, vol. ii. p. 844. Walſing. p. 7h, . fran vol. i. p. 172. Trivet, 
p. 318. M. Weſt. p. 435. | | 


9 W vol. ii. p. 863. Walſing. p. 81. Heming, vol. i. p. 177. Trivet, p. 
M. Welt, p. 439. Ryley, p. 596. | 
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| proves the tuperibrity of England by kifiorica kits, delice 
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from Brutus, the Trojan, who, he faid, firſt foutided the 
tiſh monarchy i in the age of Eli and Samuel: Fe ſupports 11 ; 
poſition by all the events which. paſſed i in the iſland before the 
arrival of the Romans: And after laying great ſtreſs on the ex- 


tenſive dominion and heroic victories of King Arthur, he 

vouchſafes at laſt to deſcend to the times of Edward the elder, 
with which, in his ſpeech to the ſtates of Scotland, he had 
choſen to begin his claim of ſuperiority. He aſſerts it to be a 


fact, notorious and con efirmed by the records of antiquity, that 
the Engliſh monarchs had often conferred the kingdom of Scot= 
land on their own ſubjects; had dethroned theſe vaſſal kings 


_ when unfaithful to them; and had ſubſtituted others in their 


place. He diſplays with great pomp the full and complete 


homage which William had done to Henry II; without men- 


tioning the formal abolition of that extorted deed by King 


Richard, and the renounciation of all future claims of the ſame 


nature. Vet this paper he begins with a ſolemn appeal to the 


Almighty, the ſearcher of hearts, for his own firm perſuaſion | 


of the juſtice of his claim; and no leſs than an hundred and 


four barons aſſembled in parliament at Lincoln, concur, in 


maintaining before the Pope, under their ſeals, the validity of 
theſe pretenſions . At the ſame time, however, they take care 
to inform Boniface, that, tho? they had juſtified their cauſe - 


before him, they did not receive him for their judge: The 


crown of England was free and ſovereign: They had ſworn to 


maintain all its royal prerogatives, and would never permit 


the king himſelf, were * willing, to relinquiſh | its inde- 
pendaney. 


r Rymer, TY Ii. p. 873, Walling. p. 85. Heaing, vol. i. p. 186. Trivet, p. 
3 30. | M. Weſt, P · 443. | : 8 
7 Tuar 


ED W as . 


"Tear neglect, a total, of truth uid juſtice, which 
8 ſtates diſcover in their tranſactions with each other, 


is an evil inveterate in the world; is one great ſource of the 
miſery to which the human race is continually expoſed ; and it 


may be doubted, Whether in many inſtances it is found in the 


end to contribute to the intereſts of thoſe princes themſelves, 
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who thus ſacrifice their integrity to their politics. As few mo- 


narchs have. lain under ſtronger temptations to violate the prin- 
ciples of equity, than Edward in his tranſactions with Scotland; 


ſo never were they violated with leſs ſcruple and reſerve: Yet 


his. advantages were hitherto Precarious and uncertain; and the 


Scots, once rouſed to arms and enured to war, began to appear 


a formidable enemy, even to this military and ambitious prince. 
They choſe John Cummin for their regent ; and not content 
with maintaining their independance in the northern parts, 
they made incurſions into the ſouthern counties, which Ed- 


Scotland 


again revolts. 


ward imagined he had totally ſubdued. John de Segrave, 


whom he had left guardian of Scotland, led an army to oppoſe 


them; and lying at Roſlin near Edinburgh, ſent out his forces 


in three diviſions, to provide themſelves in fora ge and fubſiſtance 
from the neighbourhood. One party was ſuddenly attacked by 
the regent and fir Simon Fraſer; and. being unprepared, were 
immediately routed and purſued with great laughter. The few 
that eſcaped, flying to the ſecond diviſion, gave warning of the 
approach of the enemy: The ſoldiers ran to their colours: And 


were immediately led out to take revenge for the death of their 


countrymen. The Scots, elated with the advantage already 
obtained, made a vigorous impreſſion upon them: The Engliſh, 
animated with a thirſt of vengeance, maintained a ſtout reſiſt- 


ance: The victory was long undecided between them; but at 


laſt declared itſelf intirely in favour of the former, who brol: © 
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CHAP. the Engliſh, and chaced them to the third diviſion, now ad- 
2 ©» vVancing with a haſty march to ſupport their diſtreſſed compa- 

| 303. nions. Many of the Scots had fallen in the two firſt actions; 
müooſt of them were wounded; and all of them extremely 

fatigued by the long continuance-of the combat: Yet were they 
ſo tranſported with ſucceſs and military rage, that, having ſud- 
denly recovered their order, and arming the followers of their 
camp with the ſpoils of the ſlaughtered enemy, they drove with 
fury upon the ranks of the diſmayed Engliſh. The favourable 
moment decided the battle; which the Scots, had they met 
with a ſteady reſiſtance, were not long able to maintain: The 

Engliſh were chaced off the field: Three victories were thus 

gained i in one day*: And the renown of theſe great exploits, 
| ſeconded by the favourable diſpoſitions of the people, ſoon made 

the regent maſter of all the fortreſſes in the ſouth; and it 
became necellary for Edward to begin anew the conguch- of 
the one * V 


Tux King prepared himſelf for this enterprize with his uſual 
vigour and ability. He aſſembled both a great fleet and a great 
army; and entering the frontiers of Scotland, appeared with a 
force, which the enemy could not think of reſiſting i in the open 
field: The Engliſh navy which failed along the coaſt, ſecured 
the army from any danger of famine : Edward's vigilance pre- 
ſerved them from ſurprizes: And by this prudent diſpoſition 
they marched viQoriouſly from one extremity of the kingdom 
to the other, ravaging the open country, taking in all the 
= aaſtles“, and receiving the ſubmiſſions of all the nobility, even 
__-- 5 choſe of Cummin the regent. The moſt obſtinate reſiſtance 


f 
| 


_— "TERED vol. i, p- 197. t Ibid, p. 205, 0 


was 


„ KK 10” L- : :- J25 
was made by the caſtle af Brechin, Atealed by fir Thomas CHAP. 
Maule; and the place opened not its gates, till the death of the 3 
governor, by diſcouraging. the garriſon, obliged them to ſub- 3 
mit to the fate, which had overwhelmed the reſt of the king- . again ſub- 
dom. Wallace, tho“ he attended the Engliſh army in their _ 
march; found but few opportunities of ſignalizing that valour, 
which bad formerly made him ſo terrible to his enemies. 

EpwarD, having compleated his conqueſt, which emiployet 
him during the ſpace of near two years, now undertook the 
more difficult work, of ſettling the country, of eſtabliſhing a 
new form of government, and of making his acquiſition durable : 
to the crown of England. He ſeems to have carried matters to 
extremity againft the natives: He abrogated: all the Scottiſh 
laws and cuſtoms": He endeavoured' to ſubſtitute the Engliſh 
in their. place: He entirely razed or deſtroyed all the monuments 
of antiquity : | Such records or hiſtories as had eſcaped his for- 
mer ſearch were now burnt or diſperſed: And he haſtened, by 
too precipitate ſteps, to aboliſh entirely the Scottiſh name, and 
to fink it finally in the Engliſh. 


1304. 


EDWARD, however, ſtill deemed his favourite conqueſt ex- __ ; 
poſed to ſome danger, ſo long as Wallace was alive; and being 
prompted both by revenge and policy, he employed every art 
to diſcover his retreat, and become maſter of his perſon. At 
laſt, that hardy warrior, who was determined, amidſt the uni- 
verſal ſlavery of his country-men, ſtill to maintain his indepen- 
dance, was betrayed into Edward's hands by fir John Monteith, 
his friend, whom he had made acquainted with the place of 


* Ryley, p. 506. 


his 
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Bis conpealmont.. The King, whoſe natural bravery. an enter» 
prize ſhould have indueed him to reſpect Iike qualities in an 


enemy, - enraged at ſome violences committed by Wallace 

during the fury of war!, reſolved to overawe the Scots by an 

example of ſeverity; and he ordered Wallace to be carried up 
in chains to London; to be tried as a rebel and traitor, tho he 


never had made ſubiniſſions nor ſworn fealty to England; 81 
to be executed on Tower-hill'. This was the unworthy fate 


ft a hero, Who, thro' a courſe of many years, had, with 


11 gnal conduct, intrepidity and perſeverance, defended againſt 
-a public and oppreſſive enemy, ihe Mee of his native 


country. 


Bur the barbarous policy of f Edward failed of the Sk, 


to which it was directed. The Scots, already dif guſted with 


the great innovations introduced by the-fword of a conqueror 
Into their laws and government, were farther enraged at the 
injuſtice and: cruelty exerciſed upon Wallace; and all the envy, 
which, during his life-time, had attended that gallant chieftain, 


being now; buried in his grave, he was univerſally regarded as 


11c6. 


Robert Bruce. 


the champion of Scotland, and the patron of her expiring inde- 
pendance. The people, inflamed with reſentment, were every 
where diſpoſed to riſe againſt the Engliſh government; and it 


was not long ere a new and more fortunate leader preſented 


—- himſelf, who conducted them to . to | vidtory, | and to 


vengeance. 


RoßERT B Rutz, he ſon * of that Robert, who had 3 
one of the competitors for the crown, had ſucceeded, by his 


father” 8 
* walking. p. 84. Heming. mt i. p. 120. 
„ Walſing. p. 90. Trivet, p. 340. Murinmuth, p. 36. 
* Hemiagford, vol. i. p. 218. calls him the grandſon of Robert; and is very particu- 

| lar 
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father's death, to all his pretenſions ad the death of ohn OH AP. 
Baliol, which happened nearly about the ſame time in France, IE 
together with the captivity of Edward, the eldeſt ſon of that 15%6+ 
prince, ſeemed to open a full career to the genius and ambition 
of this young nobleman. He faw, that the Scots, when the 
right to their crown had expired. in the males of their antient 
royal family, had been divided into parties nearly equal between 
the houſes of Bruce and Baliol; and that every incident, which 
had ſince happened, had tended to wean them from any attach- - 
ment to the latter. 'The lender capacity of John had proved 
unable to defend chem againſt their enemies: He had meanly 
reſigned his crown into the hands of the conqueror: He had, 
before his delivery from captivity, re- iterated that reſignation in 
a manner ſeemingly voluntary; and had in that act thrown out 
many reflections extremely diſhonourable to his antient ſubjects, 
whom he publickly called traitors, ruffians, and rebels, and 
with whom, he declared, he was determined to maintain no 
farther correſpondence : He had, during the time of his exile, 
adhered ſtrictly to that reſolution; and his ſon, being a priſoner, 
ſcemed ill qualified to revive the rights, now fully abandoned, 
of his family. Bruce therefore hoped, that the Scots, ſo long 
expoſed, from the want of a leader, to the oppreſſions of their 
enemies, would unanimouſly fly to his ſtandard, and would 
ſeat him on the vacant throne, to which he brought ſuch plau- 
ſible pretenſions. His aſpiring ſpirit, inflamed by the fervor of 
youth, and buoyed up by his natural courage, ſaw the glory 
alone of the enterprize, or regarded the prodigious difficulties, 
which attended 15 as the ſource wy of farther glory. The 
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hr in i the account t of the times in which 1 facher and grandfather died, Hemingſord is ; wo 
one of the beſt hiſtorians of that age. | | | We 
I Brady's hiſt, vol. ii. App. No. 27. 
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C.H "Fo raleries and oppreſſions, hich he had. beheld his countrymen 


XIII. 
0 f ſuffer 3 in their unequal conteſt; the repeated defeats and misfor- 
13:6, tunes, which they had undergone, proved. to him. ſo many in- 5 


centives to bring them relief, and conduct them to revenge 
againſt the haughty victors. The circumſtances, which 
EY Bruce's firſt declaration, are variouſly related; but we 
{hall rather follow the. account given by the Scots hiſtorians; . 
not that their authority is in general any wiſe to be ee 
- to that of the Engliſh; but becauſe they may be ſuppoſed ſome- 
times better informed concerning Tacks, which ſo nearly inte- 
reſted their On nation. 


1 who had "a "ry in x His breaſt the defign of 
freeing his enſlaved country, ventured at laſt to open his mind 
to John Cummin, a powerful nobleman, with whom he lived 
in ſtrict intimacy. He found in his friend all the appearance 
G his own ſentiments; and needed to employ no arts of per- 
ſuaſion to make him embrace the reſolution of throwing off, on 
the firſt favourable opportunity, the uſurped dominion. of the 
Engliſh. But on the departure of Bruce, who attended Edward 
to London, Cummin, who either had diſſembled all along with 
him, or began to reflect more coolly in his abſence on the deſ- 
perate nature of the undertaking, reſolved to atone for his 
crime of aſſenting to this rebellion, by the merit of revealing 5 
the ſecret to the King of England. Edward did not immèdi- 
ately commit Bruce to cuſtody; becauſe he propoſed, at the ſame 
5 time, to ſeize his three brothers, who reſided in Scotland; and 

he contented himſelf with ſecretly ſetting ſpies upon him, and 

ordering all his motions to be ſtrictly guarded. A nobleman 
of Edward's court, Bruce's intimate friend, was apprized of 


his danger; but not daring, amidſt ſo many watchful eyes, to 
| hold 


8 


— 
* 


% at Dumfries in Antdandale che chief feat of his family, intereſt; 


in their company; and ſtill more when he diſcovered. to them 
the object of his journey. He told them, that he was come to 


and hoped, With their afliftance, to redeem. the Scottiſh name 


Tights of his family was the firſt | in ury which had prepared 


no leſs formidable than of old to their enemies, if they now 


. 
* ; 
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e vibes he oy Lan pro Nig rage ee CHAP. 
bim warniogy: that. ik Was, 294, time. de thou eſcape. C.- 
== 126 devant, à peir of gilt ſpurs and a purſe of 306. 
Sold, which be pretended o have borrowed. from him; and | 

left: it ta the ſageeity of his friend to diſcover, the meaning of 

the preſent, Bruce immediately contrived the means of his 
eſcape; and ab the ground, was at that time covered : with ſnow, - | 

he had the precautions it is ſaid, to order bis horſes to be ſhod | 
with their ſhoes. turned backwards, that he might deceive thoſe, 
ho ſhould track his path. over the open fields or croſs roads, 
thro”: which he purpoſed to travel. He arrived 45 a few days 


and hecbappily. found. a great number of the Scottiſh nobility 
Core arr 11 2 the reſt, John Cu mmin, his for- 8 
wer ere | 


Ann — were e aſtoniſhed at the appearance of _ roth Feb. 


ve or die with them in defence of the kberties of his country, 


from all the indignities, which it had ſo long ſuffered from the 
tyranny. of their imperious maſters; That the ſacrifice of the 


ths way. for their enſuing ſlavery; and by reſuming them, 
which was. his firm purpoſe, he opened. to them the joyful - 
Proſpect of recovering from the fraudulent uſurper 1 their antient 
and hereditary. independance : : That all their paſt misfortunes 
had proceeded from their diſunion; and they would ſoon appear 


de to follow into the field their rightful Prince, who knew 
Vol. II. Uu 


no 


en t widget ene er. 
IE heco ing men. born to the moſt antient 
5 cds) an in Europe, to it to the will of any 
maſters; but fatal to receive'thoſe, who, being irritated by ſuch 

| vering oppoſition,” ant ame. an the higheſt animo- 

| never deem themſelves ſecure:of their uſurped do- 
icon but by exterminating all the e tg, and even 
all the antient e Anck that, being redueed to this 
"deſperate ex remity, it were better for them at once to pe: 
like brave men, Aer their ſwords in their hands, than 
long, and at laſt undergo, the fate of the unfortunate Wallace, 
whoſe merits, in the brave and obſtinate defence of his coun- 
wy were N rewarded cn the e hands of: an nn ex- 
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TIE + Kites with which this ; diſcourſe was „ daliveres," ke bold 
-Aenitiribnth which it conveyed, the novelty of Briice's declara- | 
tion, afliſted' by the graces of his youth and manly deportment, 
made deep impreſſion on the minds of his audience, and rouzed 
all thoſe principles of indignation and revenge, with which 
they had long been ſecretly actuated. The Scottiſh nobles 
declared their unanimous reſolution to uſe the utmoſt efforts i in 


delivering their country from bondage, and to ſecond the cour- 
age of Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubted rights, 


apainft | "their common oppreſſors. Cummin alone, who had 
ſecretly taken his meaſures with the King, oppoſed this general 


determination; a and by ac mona dh the great aa of Eng- 
land, 


EDWARD, 


2 . 


Und, PR by a prince of ſuch uncommon vigour and 


abilities, he endeavoured to to ſet before chem che certain deſtruc- 


tion, which. they muſt apprehend, if they again violated their 
oaths of fealty, and ſhook off their allegiance to the victo- 


rious Edward“. Bruce, already apprized of his treachery, 


and foreſecing. the certain failure of all his own ſchemes of 
and glory from the oppoſition of fo potent, a leader, 6 


wok immediately his reſolution; and moved partly by reſent- 


ment, partly by policy, followed Cummin on the diſſolution of 


the aſſembly, attacked him in the cloyſters « of the Grey Friars 


thro' which he paſſed, and running him thro? the body, left 


kim for dead. Sir. Thomas Kirkpatric, one of Bruce 8 friends, 


5 ſtances, juſtly condemned by our preſent manners, Was regarded | 


aſking; him ſoon after, if the traitor was lain; 7 believe ſo, 


left to conjecture ? I ill ſecure him. Upon which he drew 


his dagger, ran to Cummin, and ſtabbed him to the heart. 


This deed:of Bruce and his aſſociates, which contains circum- 


in that age as an effort of manly vigour and juſt policy. The 
family of Kirkpatric took for the creſt of their arms, which 


they ſtill wear, a hand with a bloody dagger: : And choſe for 


their motto theſe words, / will ſecure him; the expreſſion 
employed by their ander, when he executed that viol ent 


action. 
« * 


Iux ner of Cummin affixed the feal to the conſpiracy of 
the Scottiſh nobles: They had now no reſource left but to ſhake 
off the yoke of England, or to periſh in the attempt: The 


genius: of. * nation rouzed itſelf from its preſent dejection: 


ow na N 
eee ee 5 And 


replied Bruce. An ic that a matter, cried Kirkpatric, to be 


Third revolt 
of Scotland. 
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Plena) ane ah fanretel ia the abtef bf See by 
the Viſhop of St. Andre * who kad Zealoully: ned ws 
cauſe. Tie Engliſh were dere Ain chase m. 
| except ſich ab Sk — in the tro 


1 
* 2 


in their hands; 3 and Edward found, that the Scots, cite con- 


quered in his reg, and id often defeated, miſt yet be anew 
; dued: Not' diſcouraged with tlieſe unexpect I difficulties, he 
fent Aymer de Valence with a confiderable force into Scotland 
to check the prögreſs of the infurgente; ad that geflzrül, fall- 
ing bnekpeftedly upon Brüce at Machven in, wean, 8 . 
his army itto ſüch difbfder, à8 Gel i & tötal defeat 
fought with tlie moſt eto Courage, Was tlirice 3 | 
from his Horſe in the action Hd as often rer Hrnfelf; 
buy was at laſt obliged” to Field ts füperiör Wrtune, und täke 
thMer with a few followers in tHe weſtern illes. The karl f 
| Athole, Hr Simon Fraſer, and fir Chriſtspher Seto n, Who had: 
been taken priſoners, were ordered by Edward to be excited As: 
tebels and fraitots *. Many other Acts of rigour wefe exerciſed. 
by Kith; and hat prince, owing revenge ughinſt the whole: 
Scottifh nation, whom he deemed incorrigible in their averſion: *» 
to his government, afſembled a great army, and was preparing 
do enter the frontiers, ſecure of ſiltceſs, and determined to nike 
| the defenceleſs Scots the victims of his ſeverity: When he un- 


 expggtedly fickened and died near Carliſle; enjoining with his; 


laſt | reath his ſon and ſucceſſòr to n the enter prize, aud 


72 wWil6ng, p. 91. Heming, vol. i. p. 222, 223. Trifes, p. 300 
> — vol. 1, p 223. M. Woſt. P- 455. 


never 


Se * 
LP, 

' 24 

* 


never 69 46k till fre 


Vity. But Ede | 
appear on the Head of jüſtice, 1 is the model of a politic and war- 
like” King: Fe Pole induſtry, penetration, courage, vigour, 


a n EE = E 
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he had Bay fbdue the kingdom of Seat. 
land. He expired'in n the fixty=ninth © year of his age, and the 


thirty-fiftl of his reign, hated by his neighbours, but extremely 


Fa 5 


and revered by his bn A 81550 POM 


Ll 7 - 


A ente regis finifhed 5 this prince, and the Projects 


Which he formed and brou' ght very near to a concluſſ jon, were 


and character 
of the King. 


more prudent, more regularly conducted, and more advanta- 


geous to the ſolid intereſts of his kin Sdom than thoſe which 
were undertaken i in any reign either of his anceſtors or his 
| ſucceflors. | He reſtored authority to the governme nt, diſordered 
by the Weakniels 'of his father; he maintained the laws againſt 
All the effofts of his turbulent barons ; he fully annexed to his 
crown the princtpality of Wales; he took the wileſt and moſt 
effedtual meaſures for reducing Scotland | to A like condition; J 
aud tho >” the e Eq quity of this latter enterprize may reaſonably be 
qui ion led, ke circumſtances of the two ingdoms promiſed 
fuch certain Hüccefs, and the advantage was fo viſible of unigng 
the whole iſland under one head, that thoſe who give great 


indulgence | to reaſons of fate in the meaſures of Princes, will 


not be apt to regard this part of his conduct with much ſeve- 


Fn 5s $# 


rd, however exceptions able his character may 


and enterprize: He was frugal in all expences that were not 


neceſſary; he Fe how to open the public treaſures on a pro- 
per occafion ; - he puniſhed criminals with ſeverity ; ; he was* 
gracious. and affable to his ſervants and courtiers ; and bell £ 
a majeſtic figure, ,expert at all bodily exerciſes, and in the main 
well proportioned in his limbs, notwithſtanding the greavlength 
and 1 the of his legs, he Was as Owe qualified Ys cap- 


tivate 


ac 
tranſactions of 
this reiga. 


* probs: r e 


(Bor as chief ee ö wich ts {IRON of 1 Wi 
ou, and ſtill continue to reap, from the reign of this great 
Re was the e, een Amendments and eſta- 


2 


Aw + v 


wiſe Fenn t nin 1 "his the, i linda of ; 
"conquerors. ofter periſſi wich them. This merit has juſtly 
. gained to Edward the appellation. of the Engliſh Juſtinian, Not 
only the numerous ſtatutes, paſſed in his reign, -touch the chief 
| points of Juriſprudence, and, according to fir Edward Coke, 


truly deſerve the name of eſtabliſhments, becauſe they were 


more conſtant, ſtanding, and durable laws than any made fince; 


co 


Ty the nd order r of his adminiſtration gave: an opportunity 


N 


certainty i in a their eee 2 1 65 lawyers to a on f 
in their pleadings. Sir Mathew Hale has remarked the ſudden 


improvement of En gliſh law duri ng this reign; and ventures 
to aſſert, that, till his own time, it had never received any con- 


ſiderable enereaſe Edward ſettled the juriſdiction of the 
ſeveral courts; firſt eſtabliſhed the office of juſtice of peace; 
abſtained from the practice too common before him, of inter- 
rupting Juſtice by * from the Privy council *; Oe! 


< Laboe, p- 166. 11 Hiſtory of the Engliſh. law, p. 1 58, 163. 

* Articuli ſuper Cart. cap. 6. Edward enacted a law to this purpoſe; but it is very 
92 whether he ever obſerved it. We are ſure that ſcarce any of his ſucceſſors did. 
ue multitude of thele letters of protection were a ground of complaint by the commons in 


3 Edw. II. See Ryley, p. 525. This practice is declared illegal by che ſtatue of Nor- 


tin mpton ipaſſed in the ſecond of Edward III. but ſtill continued, like many other . 
* e ali ſo Into as the Sign of Queen Elizabeth. 


; * 


| : 
* 3 by 


| ecovering their debts*; "and in ſhort; ' intro» 
Gasen a new face of things by the vigour and wiſdom of his 
government. As law began now to be well eſtabliſned, the abuſe 
of that Kappineſs began alſo to be remarked: ' Inſtead of their 
former aſſociations for robbei and ölen; men entered into 
formal combinations to ſupport each otlier f in law-ſuit its; and 
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| and it was found requiſite t to check this grievance by act of 
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Ta E RE » lappened | in ; this: reigit ry conſiderable alteration in 


the execution of the laws: The King aboliſhed the office of 


chief juſticiary, Which he thougtit poſſeſſed too much power, 


and was dangerous to the crown: He compleated the diviſion- 
of the court of exckequer into four diſtin courts, which. 


managed, each, its ſeveral branch, without dependance on any 
one magiſtrate; ; and. as the lawyers. invented a method, by 
means of their fictions, to carry buſineſs from one court to 
another, the ſeveral courts became rivals and checks to each: 


other; a. circumſtance which tended much to improve the Poe 
tice of the law 1 in n England. 3 


E. 


Bur tho Edward appeared thus, thro? his: whole reign, a 


: friend to law and juſtice, it cannot be ſaid, that he was an 


enemy to arbitrary power; and in a government more regular 
and legal tlian was that of England in his age, ſuch praQtices | 
as thoſe which may be remarked in his adminiſtration, would 
have given een may of complaint, and. mats Here 


4 


f 8 of Winton. 6 Statute of Aon Berne. 
conſpirators, 


Exchequer, p. 8. 


d — of 
' Spelman, Gloſſ. in verbo. jz F Miciarius. Gilbert's H. Lü. of. the 


ö . 


6 | 


| even 
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ew at tees paying, the — 
1 Ou of — — = of law; he Ping al 
Frome cathe: HE tbe dingen he brightening the ime: 
ommiſſi * 3: the t a all the money and plate 
of monaſteries = digen even. heſere he. had any quarrel | 
Vit the eicggy i: the. ſubjefing every, wan poſ et went 


pounds a year to mi litary Ervice, tho? not bound to it by hi 


' tenure; his viſible reluctance to confirm the great charter, as if 
that conceſſion, had n validity fro 5 the deeds © of his Prede- 


ceſſors; 3 the captions clauſe which h e at aft annexed to to bis con- 
firmation; j. his procuring, after all, the Pope's 8 ; difp enſation - 


from the oaths whic h he had taken to obſerve t that c . 


JA er; ; and 
his levying 9 of arbitrary talliages even after t the hatte, or rather 
charter, by which he had reno noed that prerogative; theſe are 
ſo many demonſtrations of his arbitrary diſpoſition, and prove 
with what exception and reſerve) we ought to celebrate his love 


| of juſtice, He took care that his ſub) ects ſhould do juſtice to 


one another 5 but he « defired 0 to! AVE his o own hands free 


| Tux chief obſtruction to the execution of juſtice . in thoſe 


times was the power of the great barons; and Edward was 


| is character and abilities, 40 keep theſe 
en in awe, and to reſtrain their illegal practices. This 
ſalutary purpoſe was accordingly che great object of his atten- 


tion; yet he was imprudently led into a meaſure which tended 


very much to enereaſe and confirm their exorbitant authority. 
He * a fatute, which, by allowing them to entail their 
| ＋ | ; , — : eſtates 5 


a \ * 4 
** a : 
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eſtates, made k bebe to mimi the pispety eb the- 
great fami ines, and left them 1 means of encreaſe and 


Ware *. 


* 
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E 4A RD TROY a ry policy with hid to the 


"Chit He ſeems to have been the firſt chriſtian prince who 
pulled a ſtatute of mortmain; and prevented by law the clergy 
n making new acquiſitions of lands, which by the eccleſi- 
aſtical canons they were for ever prohibited to alienate. The 


oppoſition between his maxims with regard to the nobility and 
_ eccleſiaſtics, leads us to conjecture, that it was only by chance 
he paſſed the beneficial ſtatute of mortmain, and that his ſole. 


object Was, to maintain the number of knights fees, and to 


prevent the. ſuperiors from being defrauded of the profits of 


wardſhip, marriage, livery, and other: emoluments ariſing 


from the feudal tenures. This is indeed the reaſon aſſigned in 
the ſtatute itſelf, and appears to have been his real object in 
5 enacting "iy The author of the annals of Waverly aſcribes this 


act chiefly to the King's anxiety for maintaining the military 
force of the kingdom; but adds that he was miſtaken in his 


purpaſe; for that the Amalekites were overcome more by the 
| Prayers of Moſes * by the ſword of the liraclites:. . 


" Powanp - was very aAive 4 in | refleaiaing: the ns of 
the church, and excepting his ardour for Cruſades, which 


adhered to him during his whole life, ſcems, i in other reſpects, 
to have been little infected with ſuperſtition, the vice chiefly. of 
weak minds. But the paſſion for Cruſades was really in that 
age the paſſion for glory. As the Pope now felt himſelf ſome 


3 Brady of ks p. 23+ from the records. | 
F. 234. 80 alſo M. Weſt, p. 459. 
Vol. II | 
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CHAP. elt Bebe cefivaitied in His former practice of pillliping- the 
—— Bational churches by the general impofitions upon them, he 
3. permitted the generals of particular orders, who feſided at 
Rome, to levy taxes on the ſeveral convents ſubjected to their 
juriſdiction; and Edward was obliged to enact a law againſt_ 

this new abuſe. It was alſo become. a practice of the court ß 
Rome to provide fuceeſſors to benefices before they became 
Vacant: Edward found it likewiſe neceff y to reſtrain. by law 

r er ce e or eee eee to) 


Tar tribute of r000- marks 4 year, to which King Pha, in 
| doing homage to the Pope, had fubjeQed the kingdom, had 
deen Pretty regularly paid ſinee his time, tho? che vaſſalage was 
conſtantly denied, and indeed, for fear of giving offence, had 
been but little infifted on. The payment was called by a new 
- name of cenſus, not by that of tribute. King Edward ſeems to- 
. have always paid this money with great reluctance, and he ſuf- 
EE freeredł the arrears, at one time, -to run on for ſix years", at 
another for eleven: But as princes in that age ſtood continu- 

ally in need of the Pope's good offices, for difpenfations of 
; marriages and other conceſſions, the court of Rome found 

always means, ſooner or later, to catch the money. The levy- | 
ing of firſt fruits was alſo a new device, begun in this reign, 

by-which his holineſs thruft his fingers very frequently i into the 

purſes of the faithful; and * King n e to have 
| hey 3700 to it. | 


Mais 64 had by his firſt wie, UBER of Caſtile, four ſons, 
but en his heir and fucceſſor, was the only one that ſur- 


: * Rymer, vol. ii. p. 77» 10. 3 1 862. 
+ N vived 
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Wed him. Abs allo bore hm eleven daughters, mot of tha | "Cray. 
died in their infancy:? Joan was married firſt to tiie extl-6f _ 
Gloceſter, and after his death, to Ralph de Monthermer : Mar- 307. 
_ garet eſpouſed John duke of Brabant: Elizabeth eſpouſed —_ 
John earl of Holland; and afterwards the earl of Hereford : 

Mary was 1 nun at Ambreſbury. He had by kis fecond wife, 

Margaret of France, two ſons and a daughter; Thomas created 
; vant of Norfolk, and Mareſchal of England; and Edmond who 


| wag created earl of Kent by his brother when King. The Prin- 
n * 


I x a birmer teig che taxes had been partly ſcutages, My 

a proportional part of the moveables, granted by parliament: Þ 
In this, feutages were entirely dropt; and the affefiment on 
moveables was the chief method of taxation. Edward in his 
fourth year hag à fifteenth granted him; in his fifth year a 
twelfth; in his eleventh year a thirtieth' from tlie laity, a twen- 
tieth from the clergy; ; in his eighteenth yeat a fifteenth; in his 
twenty fecond year a tenth from the laity, a ſixth from London 
and other corporate towns, half of their benefices from the 
dlergy; in his twenty=third year an eleventh from the barons 
and others, a tenth from the dergy, a ſeventh from the bur- 
geſſes; in his twenty -fourth ear a twelfth from the barons 
and others, an eighth from the burgeſſes, from the clergy, | 
nothing, beeauſe of the Pope s inhibition; in his twenty-fiſth 8 
year an eighth from the laity, a tenth from the clergy of Can- 
terbury, a fifth from thoſe of Vork; in his twenty-ninth year 

a fifteenth from the laity, on account of his confirming the 
perambulation of the foreſts; the clergy granted nothing; in 
his thirty-third .year, firſt a thirtieth. from the barons and 


others, and a twenticth from the burgeſles, then a fifteenth 
Nd C from 
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a the reign of FH L 
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<loaths abroad, particularly to Antw. 0 \ * f agg] 
; digte __ SO. of aby more diſtant. commerce. 
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ſtoms or duties which theſe merchants were in 5 
| merchandize imported and exported. Us. pro 
; tection z allowed them. a. 

natives, balf of foreigners; 8 ; 
£7 London for their protection. He impoſed , on. them Aa duty of 
two thillings on each tun of 1 wine imported, over and above the 
old duty; and forty pence on each ſack of wool exported, beſides 
5 half a mark, the old duty ?. "But notwithſtanding this ſeeming 
attention to foreign merchants, Edward did not free them from 
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" Iu 120 the famous mercantllc focjetys called the Merchant 
1 had its firſt origin: It was inſtituted for the im- 
provement « of the woolen: manufacture, and dus . of the 
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urn to Pay on 


the cruel. hardſhip, of making one anſwerable for the debts, 
Lg even for the crimes of another, that came from the ſame 


0 "Abderfor' 7 | biſtory of commerce, vol. i. p. 137. 


„ Rymer, vol. iv. * 5 0 ſr] is the <harter of "Faw, 1. which is | there confirmed I by 
Edw. III. 6 | 
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We read of ſuch practices among the en bar! CH. 8 1 
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Ix the year 1303, the Exchequer was robbed, and of no leſs - 
a ſum, than x oo, oo . as 18 prove —_ „The abbot 
and monks of Weſtmi 
acquitted. It does not appear, that the King e ever diſcovered ' 
s'with-certainty ; tho“ his Were fell on the | 
of Lombard merchants, irt 
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muncio not to export it in ſpecie but in bills of 
exchange A certain proof that commerce was ill underſtood. 
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© Anderſon's hiſt. of commerce, vol. i. p. 146. Rymer, vol. ii. p. 930. 
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„HE FTI battle in e of, . | 
| Edward, kept the Engliſh from being fully ſenſible of 
. 30% the extreme loſs, which they had ſuſtained by the death of the 
great monarch, who filled the throne; and all men haſtened 
with alacrity to take the oath of allegiance to his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor. This prince was in the twenty- third year of his age, 
was of an agreeable figure, of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, 
and having never diſcovered a propenſity to any dangerous vice, 
it was natural to prognoſticate tranquillity and happineſs from 
de Kg. of his government. But the firſt act of his reign blaſted all theſe 
' hopes, and ſhewed him to be totally unqualified for that peri- 
lous ſituation, in which every Engliſh monarch during thoſe 
ages, had, from the unſtable form of the conſtitution, and the 
turbulent diſpoſitions of the people, derived from it, the mis- 
fortune to be placed. The indefatigable Robert Bruce, tho? his 
army had been diſſipated and he himſelf had been obliged to 
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ue; 0 but before the death of the late King, had fallied from 
his retreat „ had again collected his followers, had appeared i in 


the geld, hd had obtained by ſurprize an important bene 5 
over Aymer de Valence, who commanded the Engliſh forces 


He was now become ſo conſiderable as to have afforded the King 
of England ſufficient glory in ſubduing him, without i beter 
any danger of his feeing all thoſe mighty pr 


purſuing his advantages, marched but a little way into Scotland; 
and having an utter incapacity, and equal averſion for all appli- 
cation or ſerious buſineſs, he i immediately returned upon his 


fuch feeble hands, was no longer to be dreaded, and that every 
inſolence might he practiſed by them with eb 


nation to attack thoſe prerogatives, which no longer kept them in 
awe. There was one Piers Gavaſton, the ſon of a Gaſcon knight 
of ſome diſtinction, who had honourably ferved the late King, 
and who, in reward of his merits, had' obtained an eſtabliſn- 
ment for his ſon in the family of the prince of Wales. This 


maſter, by his agreeable behaviour, and by ſupplying him with 


capacity and his inclinations. He was endowed with the ut- 

moſt elegance of ſhape and perſon, was noted for a fine mien 
| and ealy carriage, diſtinguiſhed himſelf"; in all warlike and gen- 

ice] exerciſes, and was celebrated for thoſe quick ſallies of wit, 
3 


uke ſhelter in the weſtern es avi" not "ROY in tranquil- 


footſteps, and diſperſed his army. His grandees perceived 
from this conduct, that the authority of the crown, fallen into 


TRR 1 meaſure, taken by Edward, gave them an indi- 


young man ſoon inſinuated himſelf into the affections of his 
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e made 
by his father, fail in the enterprize. But E 9 . 4 of 


His paſſion 


for favourites, 


P:ers Gava- 
ſton. 


all thoſe innocent, tho? frivolous amuſements, which ſuited his 
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in which his * net ulually excel. By all theſe accom- 
Rene he amel ler entire an aten over ye | 


ven his arri :ourt, enꝭ eee while 
earldom of Cornwal, Which had eſcheated' to the: crown, by! the 
death of Edmond, ſon of Richard King of the Romans. Not 


content with conferring on him thoſe poſſeſſions, Which had 


Diſcontent of 


the barons. 


ſufficed as an appanage for a prince of the blood, he daily loaded 


him with new honours and riches; married him to bis own 


niece, ſiſter of the earl of Oloceſter 3 and ſeemed to enjoy no 


pleaſure in his royal dignity, but as it enabled him to "2 to 
the * ſplendor this object of his fond affeCtions. 


Tx d 3 efferided: at the 83 fn a minion, 
whole birth, tho' reputable, they deſpiſed, as much inferior to 


their own, concealed not their diſcontent; and ſoon found rea- 


ſons to juſtify their animoſity in the character and conduct of 
the man they hated. Inſtead of diſarming en vy by. the mode 


ration and modeſty of his behaviour, Gavaſton diſplayed his 


power and influence with the utmoſt oſtentation; and deemed 
no circumſtance of his good fortune ſo agreeable as its enabling. 


him to eclipſe and mortify all his rivals. He was vain-glo- 
rious, er nt . of exterior nr and appear- 


5 Walking. P- 95+ Ypod. Newt, p. 40. e cont, p. the. V 
KRymer, vol. iii. p. 4. Heming, vol. i. . 263. . Walling, p. 96. Ypod. Neuſt. 
p- 490. Trivet, cont. p. . ER 
4 : Beavog: vol. i. p. 245. Ypod. Neuſt. p. oo T. te la More, p. 593. 
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-aſceridunt was uncontrovled: over the weak monarch, he took 330. 
uno farther eare of engaging partizans, who might ſupport his 

13 ſudden and ill eſtabliſbed grandeur: At all tournaments, he 

| took delight! in foiling che Engliſh nobility; by his luperior 
addreſs: In each converſation, Hai of hi 


1 


wit and raillery: Every day ene eutiplies HER 
and nought was wanting but a little time to cement __ union, 
_ and render 1 it boned, both to kim add to 5 bib matters et 
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*f Ir behoved the King + to 0 a Sys to lids both it in 
order to do homage. for the-dutchy of Guienne, and to eſpouſe 
ther princeſs Iſabella, to whom he had long been eontracted, tho* 
unexpected wN had hitherto retarded the completion of 
age. Edward left Gavaſton guardian of the realm , 
with more er powers, than had uſually been conferred *; 
and on his return with his young queen, renewed all the ordofs 
of that fond attachment to his favourite, of which every one 
ſo loudly complained, This princeſs was of an imperious and 
intriguing ſpirit; and finding, that her huſband's capacity 
required, as his temper inclined, him to be governed, ſe 
thought herſelf beſt intitled, on every account, to perform the 
office, and ſhe contracted a mortal hatred againſt the perſon, 
who had diſappointed her in theſe expectations. She was well 
_ pleaſed, therefore, to ſee a combination of the nobility forming 


againſt Gavaſton, who, ſenſible of her hatred, bad Wy 
provoked her 1 7 new inſults and d injuries, 


e. 1. de la More, p. 303. Walling, p. 97. . . Ts de la More, p. 393. 
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: Fortune was now ab ſtrongly. rooted in the kingdom, as his 3 
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| and feſt privge af the Hoh pray: rho pity Hee 
poecelil e aggro and poſſeſied i in his om right, 
| ife; hciceſs of the family of 


5 Lincoln, i — Lich a proportional eſtate 


is oa RS" eee the Juri&Qjons and pawns Wen 
| Greig n inf uene. rad doth; 
and he ſoon became-the head of that party among the barons, 
ho deſired the depreſſion of this infolent ſtranger. The con- 
—— yobles- bormd themſallrt W e Gavaſton: 
Already to put themſelves in a warltke poſture: 
The lcemtivuſacl of the age role aut in. robberics--and'other | 
diſorders, the uſual preludes of civil war: And the: royal au- 
 thority, deſpiſed in the King's own hands, and hated in.thbſc 
' of Gayaſton, became inſufßcient fur the execution of the laws, - 
and the maintenance of peace in the kingdom. A parliament 


being ſummoned at Weſtminſter, Lancaſter and his party came 


thither with an armed retinue; * were there enabled ta im- 
Poſe their own terms on the ſovereign. They required the 
baniſhment of Gavaſton, inipoſed an oath on him never to 
return, and engaged the biſhops, who. never failed ta interpoſ 
in all civil concerns, to pronounce him excommunicate, if he 
remained any longer in the kingdom. Edward was obliged 
to ſubmit ©; but even in his compliance, gave proofs of his 
fond attachment to his favourite. Laſtead of removing all um- 
brage, by ſending him to his own country, as was expected, 
he N him lord may: of Ireland ” attended him to 


* Wa LEN iii. p. Morimath, p. 93 8 2 og 
| Briſtol 
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ede of Hin ns. lands hl Aches em i . Gdeoiry and Eig. e 
Rd". Gavaftonz WBG did not want b y, ani poſſefſed 
este fer Wär ,ꝗ ated, during his bee e | 
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fy 


ease hit, LE, the King: 10 ſhocked with the legal + vio- | 


lence which had been impoſe upon him, than unhappy 1 in the 


abſence of his minion, employed every expedient to ſoften the 
oppoſition of the barons to his return; as if ſucceſs in that point 
were the chief obj ect of his government. The high office of 
hereditary ſteward was conferred on Lancaſter: : His father-in- 
law, the earl of Lincoln, was bought off by other eonceſſions: : 
Farl Warrenne was alſo mollified by civilities, grants or pro- 
miſes; The inſolence of Gavaſton, being no longer before 


men's eyes, was leſs the object of general indignation : : And 
: Edward, deeming matters ſufficiently prepared for his purpoſe, 
applied to the court of Rome, and obtained a diſpenſation from 
that oath, which the barons had compelled Gavaſton to take, 
that he would abjure for ever the realm. He went down to 
| Cheſter, to receive him on his firſt landing from Ireland; flew 
into his. arms with tranſports of joy; od having obtained the 
formal conſent of the barons in pa liament to his re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, ſet no longer any bounds 1g-þis extravagant fondneſs and 
affeRion. Gavaſton himſelf, forgetting his paſt misfortunes, 
and. blind to their cauſes, reſumed the ſame oftentation and i in- 
ſölence; z and became more than ever the, oby ect of n deteſ- 


tation among the nobility. EF * 
, Ku it in. p. 85. Heming, vol. i. p. 248. T. de la More, p. 593. 
" Rymer, vol. ili, p. 167. I | | 
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oth Feb. | 


16th March. 


the times, tliat the barc 


Ae, 75 more effeftual ny,” 
been any national ground of ren mae] es . 
of the public treaſure: Thoꝰ all the acts of mal-adminiftration, | 


' objected ta the King, and his favourite, ſeemed of a nature 


more proper to excite heart-burnings i in a ball or aſſembly, than. 
commotions in:a great kingdom: : Yet ſuch was the ſituation'of 
ns were determit ned; and were able, too 
make them tlie reaſons of x total Ateration in the conſtitution. : 
and civil government. . Having come to parliament, i in defiance. | 

of the laws-and the King's Prohibition, with a numerous retinue ; 


of armed followers, - they found themſelves entire ly in n 


5 


and preſented a petition, which Was equivalent to a command, 


requirin g Edward to devolve on a choſen Junto- the whole au- 


4 thority both of the crown- and of. the parliament. The King, 


was obliged to ſign a commiſſion, empowering the prelates and 


barons to ele twelve perſons, WHO ſhould, till the term of 
Michaelmas in the year following, have authority to enact or- 
dinances for the government of the kingdom, and the regulation 
of the King's houſfiold; conſenting g that theſe ordinances ſhould 


theneeforth and for ever have the force of laws and ſtatutes; 3 


allowing the ordainers to form aſſdciations among themſelves 


and their friends, for their fte and regular obſervance; and 


all this for the greater glory of God, the ſecurity of the church, 


and the honour and advantage of the King and kingdom The 
barons in return ſigned a declaration, in which they acknow- 
ledged, that they owed cheſe conceſſions merely to the King's 


free bounty; promiſed that this ſhould never be drawn into 


® Brady's App. No 50. Heming, » vol. i. * 2475 Walüng. p. 97. ie, p. 526, 
GS ES | Re „ precedent; 
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Tuns x: 33 of twelve accordingly ; Rk elt ordi- 
Wanke and preſented them to the. King and parliament, for 
ation in the enſuing vear. | Some. of theſe ordi- 


lese 


| ances were laudable, and tended. to. the regular execution of 


Such. a :thoſe, requiring ſheriffs to be men of property, | 
Practice of iſſuing privy ſeals for the. ſuſpenſion: 


E of Juſtice, reſtraining. the practice of purxeyance, prohibitin g. 
the adulteration. and alteration of the coin, excluding foreigners 
from the farms of the revenue, ordering all payments to be 


regularly made into the exchequer, revoking all late grants of 


the crœwn, and giving the parties damages in the caſe of vexa- - 
tious proſecutions,- But what chieffy grieved the King was the 


ordinance for the removal; of evil. counſellors, by which a great 
number F perſoris were by name excluded from every office of 
d profit; - and Piers Gavaſton himſelf was for ever 
 banithad) the King's, dominions, under the penalty, in caſe of ' 


--Qa T 
; * 


diſobedience, of being declared a public enemy. Other perſons, 


more agreeable to the barons, were ſubſtituted in all the offices. 
And it was ordained, that, for the future, all the conſiderable 
dignities in the houſhold, as well as in the law, revenue, and mi- 
litary governments, ſhould be appointed by the baronage in par- 
liament; and the power- of making war, or aſſembling his 


military tenants, ſhould no longer be dy veſted in the * 
nor 146 exerciſed n the conſent of the . ie? 


b ARD; Rhyl * Cn th both of his temper eos 1 
Gtuation, which had engaged him to grant this unlimited com- 
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3 them, and declan 


Pre al Pp ell, chat, ace 


1 oP the 1 — of vrdinimces 
(ot pra ck ner bh 


2 — te nies, removing 
Fimſelf from the immediate terror of the har ⅛⁰? „he 
vited back Gavaſton from Flanders. Which thatifavonrits hat 
made the place-of his retreat j and: decläring :his/banidhnent-to 
be illegal; add contrary: to the: law. and) ctiſtom of tlie kings 
dom; open re- inſtated hirn in his former credit and anthotitys 
Hl barons,. highly, ee ee dilappoiſntenents 4 
apprehenſrue of dinger to themfebrean tun. the 
ſuy ofiſo porverfubn: mi ne that: ether bis or then rain 


- their eee eee him. Thee carl of Laneaſter 
was a dangerous tread of this allianoe: Guy, eart:of Warwies 
entered into it: with: 4. furious and preeipitate- paſſion: - Hum- 
phrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the conſtable, and Aymer de 
Valenee, earl of Pembroke, brought to it a great ateeffion of 
power and ĩatereſt Even earl Warrenne deſerted the royal cauſe, 
2 Ryley's Placit. Parl. p. 530, 541. 4 Brady's Apps N.. $33 Wing, p. 90. 
which 
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whick/he bal hütheres fuppprted; — 4s Baka CHAP. 
dhe ſrde uf che confederates': And as Robert de Winchelſey, , 
. axchbiſhap. of Camerbury; profeſſed himſelf of the ſame party, 31. 
bs. determined the body of the clergy, aud \confequently he 

people, to declare againſt tha King and his minien. 80 predo- 
minant, at tliat times vn the power of the great nobility, that 

dhe lation of a fe of them was abways Able to ſhake the 

throne; and ſuch an univerfal concurrence became irrefiftible. - 


The earl of Lancaſter ſuddenly raiſed an army, and marched to 
Vork, where he found the King already removed to Newcaſtle: 
He'flew:thither in purſuit of him; and Edward had pſd Kane. 
ta eſcape. to Tinmauth, where he embarked, and failed with : 
 Gavaſton ta Scarborough. He left his favourite in that fortreſs, 
which, had it been properly ſupplied with proviſions, was. 
ddeemed impregnable; and he marched forward to Vork, in 
hopes: af raiſing an army, which might be able to ſupport him 
agaipft his enemies. Pembroke was ſent by the confederates - 
to befiege the caſtle of Scarborough; and Gavaſton, fenſible of 
the bad.condition of his garrifon, was obliged to capitulate, and 19h May. 
to ſurrender himſelf prifoner . He ſtipulated, that he ſhould : 
remain in Pembroke's hands for two months; that endeavours x 
thould; during that time, be mutually uſed for a general accom- 


modation; that if the terms propoſed by the barons were not 
accepted, the caſtle ſhould be reſtored to him in the ſame con- 


dition as when he ſurrendered it; and chat the earl of Pembroke, 
and Henry Piercy ſhould, by contraR, pledge all their lands : 
for the fulfilling of theſe conditions. Pembroke, now maſter - 
af the perſon of this public enemy, conducted him to the caſtle 
of Dedington, near Banbury; where, on  Pretence. of other 


8 Teer cont. P · FR By t Walſing. p. 16 | 5 1 Ibid. N 
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10m King had 1 reed northward to Berwie, 1 9. hianel 
r; and his reſentment. was proportioned to 
” theaffeQion which he had ever borne him, while living. He 
4 weatened vengeance: on all the nobility, vho had been active 
ig n chat bloody ſcene, and he made preparations for war in all 


os Parte of England. But being leſs conſtant in his enmities than 


9 his friendſhips, he ſoon after hearkened to terms of accom- 
modation ʒ granted the barons a pardon for all offences; and 
as they ſtipulated to aſk him publiekiy pardon en their knees, 
607 he Was ſo pleaſed with theſe vain appearances of exterior ſub- 
miſſion, chat he ſeemed. to have ſincerely forgiven them all paſt 
injuries. But as, they till pretended, notwithſtanding their 
3 lawleſs: conduct, ry great anxiety for the maintenance of law, 
and. required. the. eſtabliſhment of their former ordinances as a 
neceſſary ſeeurity for that purpoſe Edward told them, that he 
Pas willing to grant them a free and legal confirmation of ſuch 
of theſe. ordinances as were not entirely derogatory to the prero- 
gative of the crown, This anſwer was received for the preſent 
AS eee, The King! 2 verh. after the death of Gava- 


* T: de la More, p. 593. | 7 Degd. deen 12 u. p · 4. 
q Walfing. p. 101. T. de la More, p. 593. Trivet, cont. * 
4 Ryleys Pe 538, Rymer, vol. iii. P. 366, 
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op? 1, a now Sided leſs obnoxious to the public; and as the 


ordinances, inſiſted on, appeared to be nearly the ſame with 
thoſe, which had been formerly extorted from Henry Ill. by 


_ -Mountfort, and which had been attended with fo many fatal 


conſequences, they were, on that account, demanded with leſs 
vehemence by the nobility and people. The minds of all men 
| ſeemed to be much appeaſed towards each other: The anĩimoſi- 
ties of faction no longer prevailed: And England, now united 
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under its head, Would heneeforth be able, it was hoped, to 


take yengeance on all its enemies; particularly on the Scots, 


whoſe progreſs s was the S ect of, been reſentment and 23 
nation. 1 | | 


IMBA TEL) Y ati e retreat tom Scotland, 1 


Buss left his faſtneſſes, in which he intended to have ſheltered 


his feeble force; and ſupplying his defect of power by ſuperior 


vigour and abilities, he made deep impreſſions on all his ene- 
mies, foreign and domeſtic. He chaſed the lord Argyle and 


the chieftain of the Macdowals from their hills, and made him- 


ſelf entirely maſter of the high country: He thence invaded 
with ſucceſs the Cummins in the low countries of the north: . 
He took the caſtles of Inverneſs, Forfar, and Brechin: He 


gained daily ſome new acceſſion of territory; and what was a 


War with 
REG: 


more important acquiſition, he daily reconciled the minds of 


the nobility to his dominion, and enliſted under his ſtandard 
every bold leader, whom he enriched by the ſpoils of his ene- 


mies. Sir James Douglas, in whom commenced the greatneſs 


and renown of that warlike family, ſeconded him in all his 
enterprizes: Edward Bruce, Robert's own brother, diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by actions of valour: And the terror of the 


Engliſh power being now abated by the feeble conduct of the 


„ 5 King, 
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truce to Scotland; and Robert ficcefsfully empl yed tf 
val in conſolidating bis power, and introdueing order into the 
civil government, Uigjointed by Tuch a-long continuance of wars 
and factions. The interval Was very ſhort': The trace, ill : 


0 obſerved c on both fides, © was at laſt openly viblated; and war 


recommenced with. Freater r fury than ever. Robert, not con- 
tented with defending himſelf, had made ſucceſsful inroads into: 


A England, ſubſiſted his needy followers by the plunder of that 


m to defpiſe the military genius of a. 


y, and taught” thi 


people cho kack long been the object of their terror. Edward 
at laſt, rouzed from lis Feth' 
1 Scotland 4 and Robert 
againſt 0 enemy ſo much ſuperior, retired again- into his 


75 had conducted an army into 
rt, determined not to 'riſqne too much 


10 p The King advanced beyor Edinburgh; but be- 
2 3 ak of proviſions,” and being ill ſupported by the 


Engliſh nobility, Who were then employed in framing their 
ordinances, he Was ſoon. obliged to. retreat without gaining any 


advantage over the enemy. But the appearing union of all the 


parties in England, after the death of Gavaſton, ſeemed to 


reſtore that kingdom to its native force, opened. again the proſ- 
pect of reducing Scotland, and promiſed à happy concluſion to 


a war, in which both the intereſts and _— of the nation 


were ſo deeply engaged. C 


[EDwans afleintiled forces from: all quarters, with a view of 


finiſhing a at one blow this important enterprize. . He ſummoned 


the 


3 
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the moſt walikef his vaſſals from Gaſcony: He inliſted troops CHAP. 


great numbers of the diſorderly Iriſh as to a certain prey: He 


joined tojthem a body of the Welſh, who were actuated by like 
' motives: And aſſembling the whole military force of England, 
he marched to the. frontiers with an army, which, according 
to the Scots writers, amounted to an hundred thouſand men, 


but which was ker much inferior to that number of; 


T HE army collected by Robert, Sessed not thirty thouſand 
combatants; but being compoſed of men, who had diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves by many acts of valour, who were rendered 
deſperate by their ſituation, and who were enured to all the 
varieties of fortune, they might juſtly, under ſuch a leader, be 


deemed formidable to the moſt numerous and beſt appointed 


aàrmies. The caſtle of Stirling, which, with Berwic, was the 
only fortreſs of Scotland, that remained in the hands of the 
Engliſh, had been long beſieged by Edward Bruce; and Philip 
de Mowbray, the governor, after an obſtinate defence, was at 


laſt obliged to capitulate, and to promiſe that if, before a cer- 


tain day, which was now approaching,” he was not xelieved, he 


mould open his gates to the enemy Robert therefore, ſen- 


ſible that here was the ground on which he muſt expect the 
Engliſh, choſe the field of battle with all the ſkill and prudence 


zmaginable, and made the neceflary preparations for their recep- 
tion. He poſted himſelf at Bannockburn, about two miles 


from Stirling; ; where he had a hill on his right flank, and a 


meraſs on his left: And not content with having taken theſe 


n We find in Rymer, 1 ii. p. 481. 2 liſt of all the infantry aſſembled from all parts 


| of England and Wales; and they are only 21540. It is not likely therefore that the 
whole army could be near ſo numerous as is . 


< Rymer, vol. iii, p. 481. | | : 
: 5 2 2 2 precautions 


5 Flanders and other foreign countries: He invited over Ne. 
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— to prevent his being ſurrounded by the more nume- 
rous army of the Engliſh; he foreſaw the ſuperior ſtrength of 


the enemy in cavalry, and made proviſion againſt it. Having 
a rivulet in front, he commanded deep pits: to be dug. along its 
banks, and ſharp ſtakes to be Planted 1 in them, and he ordered | 


the whole to be carefully covered over with turf*. The Eng- 


lich arrived in fight on the evening, and a bloody conflict i imme- 


diately enſued between two bodies of cavalry; 4 where Robert, 


who was at the head of the Scots, engaged in ſingle combat 


with Henry de Bohun, a gentleman of the family of Hereford; 


| and at one ſtroke cleft his adverſary to. the chin with a battle 


Battle of Ban- 
nockburn. 


25th June. | 


ax; in ſight of the two armies. The e Engliſh horſe e fled v with 
| . eee ee to their x main body, 


S. * 5 " 5 0 2 
* 3 8 1 * | . 


1. H! E ix 511 e ee * this W event, pur glory- 
ing in the valour of their prince, prognoſtieated a happy iſſue 


0 to the combat on the enfuing day: The Engliſh, confident in 
their numbers, anc 


d elated with paſt ſucceſſes, longed for an 
opportu nity of revenge: And the night, tho' extremely ſhoxt 


in that ſeaſon and in that climate, appeared tedious to the impa- 
tience af the ſeveral combatants. Early in the morni ing, Edward 


drew out his army; and advanced towards the Scots. The earl of 


Gloceſter, his nephew, who commanded the left wing of the 
cavalry, impelled by the ardour of youth, ruſhed on to the 


attack without precaution, and fell among the covered pits, 


Which had been prepared by Bruce for the reception of the 


enemy. This body of horſe was diſordered: Gloceſter himſelf 
was. Gehen and ſlain: Sir James Douglas, who commanded 
the Scottiſh cavalry, gave the enemy no leiſure to rally, but 


puſhed them off the field with conſiderable loſs, and es 


T. ee la More, 5-39 Wo Ibid. — 
= them 


i 


wo \ 7 
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them in Night of cheir whols line of infantry. While the Eng- 


liſh army were alarmed with this unfortunate beginning of the 
action, which commonly proves deciſive, they obſerved an army 


on the heights towards the left, which ſeemed to be marching 


leiſurely in order to ſurround them; and they were diſtracted 
by their multiplied fears. This was a number of waggoners 


and ſumpter boys, whom Nobert had collected together; and 


having ſupplied them with military ſtandards, gave them the 


appearance at a diſtance of a formidable body. The ſtratagem 


took effect: A panic ſeized the Engliſh: They threw down 


their arms and fled: They were purſued with great ſlaughter, 


for the ſpace of eighty miles, till they reached Berwic: And 


the Scots, beſides an ineſtimable booty, took many perſons of 


quality priſoners, and above 400 gentlemen, whom Robert 
treated with great humanity, and -whoſe ranſom was a new 


acceſſion of wealth to the victorious army. The King himſelf 


very narrowly eſcaped by taking ſhelter in Dunbar, whoſe 


gates were opened to him by the earl of March; and he thence 


8 975 ſea to Berbie. 


SucH was the great and deciſive battle of Bannockburn, 


wich ſecured the independancy of Scotland, fixed Bruce on the 
throne of that kingdom, and may be deemed the greateſt over- 


throw, which the Engliſh monarchy, ſince the conqueſt, has 
ever received. The numbers of ſlain on theſe occaſions are 
always uncertain, and are commonly much magnified by the 
victors: But this defeat made a deep impreſſion on the minds of 
the Engliſh; and it was remarked, that, for ſome years, no 


' ſuperiority of numbers could encourage them to keep the field 


I f Ypod, Neuſt. p. 50 | 
againſt 


— — 
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Citay, Againſt the Scots. Robe: 
.  fucceſs, broke into — and 8 all the — 
1314 counties without oppoſition: He beſieged Carliſle, tho? that 
place was ſaved by the valour of fir Andrew Harcla, the gover- 
nor: He was more ſucceſsful againſt Ber wic, which he took 
; = dy affiult*: And this prince, elated topo moet, 

- 2 entertained hopes of making the moſt importan 
1 1 146. WE Englim. He ſent over his brother Bd an army 
CNN of 6000 men, into Ireland; and that nobleman aſſumed the 
1 title of King of Ireland: He followed ſoon after himſelf with 
hs | more numerous forees: The horrible and abſurd oppreſſions, 
EET which the Iriſh ſuffered: under the Engliſh government, made 
| |. them, at firſt, fly to the ſtandard of the Scots; whom they 
= 1 regarded as their deliverers: But a grievous famine, which at 
2 | dat time laid deſolate both Ireland and Britain, reduced the 
_ -Beottiſh army to the greateſt" extremities; and Robert was 
obliged to return, with his forces much diminiſhed, into his 
own country. His brother, after having — a variety 3 
„ of fortune, was defeated and ſlain near Duhdalk b | 
. commanded by lord Berminghamk: And theſe projects, too 
extenſive for the force of the Scottiſh nation, thus vaniſhed into 


Tux King, beſides ſuffering thoſe difaſters from the invaſion 
of the Scots and the inſurrection of the Iriſh, was alſo infeſted 
with a rebellion in Wales; and above all, by the factions of 


1 „ his Own no who wok adranrage of the oP calamities, 


1 Trivet, cont. p. 28 k 4 vol. iii. P. 567 777. Welte, p. 3. 
Vpod. Neuſt. p. 503. T. de la More, p. 594+ Trivet, Cont. p. 29. 5 
1 * vol. iii, 'K 583. 
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kt His Gallen, fortunes, and ata to eſtablich their CHAP. 
own independance on the ruins of the throne. Lancaſter and 22445 „ 
the barons of his party, who. had declined attending Edward 33. 
on his Scottiſh expedition, no fooner faw him return with diſ- 
grace, than they inſiſted on. the renewal of their ordinances, 
which they” fall pretended. to have validity; and the King's 
— — him to fubmit to their demands, 
miniſtry was new modeled by the direction of Lancafter.” : 
[hat princes was placed at the head of the council: It was de- 
cared; chat all the offices ſhould be filled, from time to time, 
by the votes of parliament, or rather, by the will of the great 
barons: And the nation, under this new model of govern- 
nt, endeawoured to put itſelf in a better poſture of defence 
againſt the Seots. But the factious nobles were far from being 
textified with the progreſs of theſe public enemies: On the 
contrary, they founded the hopes of their own future grandeur 
on the weakneſs and diſtreſſes of the crown: Lancaſter himſelf 
was ſuſpecked, with great appearance of reaſon, of holding a 
ſecret correfpondence with the King of Scots: And tho” he was 
dimfelf entruſted with the command of the Engliſh armies, he 
took care that every enterprize ſhould be e and every 
FT of 6 ron prove unſucceſsful. 


ALL the Eiropenn nne elpecially that of England, 
were at this time unacquainted with the office of a prime mini- 


ſter, fo well underſtood at preſent in all regular monarchies; 
and the people could form no conception of a man, who, tho“ 
fill in the rank of a ſubject, poſſeſſed all the power of a ſove- 
ig, eaſed the prince of the burthen of affairs, ſupplied his 


m Ryley, p. 560. Rymer, vol. iii, p. 722. 
n . Brady, vol. ji. p. 122. from the ou app. No. 61. Nyley, p. 500. 
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* 


ft the crown, whdoal N. 5 betend chen ate. their 
ſubmiſſion. to his temporary authority. Edward was plainly by 
nature unfit to hold himſelf the reins of government: He had 
no vis; but was unhappy in a total incapacity for ſerious 
buſineſs : He was ſenfible of his own defects, and neceſſarily 
ſought to be governed: Let every favourite he ſucceſ- 
fively choſe, was regarded as a Fellow-lubject, exalted above 
his rank and ſtation: He was the object of envy to the great 
zobility: His character and conduct were decryed with the 
people: : His authority over he, iy g and kingdom was conſi- 

dered as an uſurpation: And unleſs the prince had embraced 
the dangerous expedient, of devolving his power on the earl of 
Lancaſter or ſome mighty baron, whoſe family intereſt was ſo 


 extenſiye as to be able alone to maintain his influence, he, could 
en no bee nor tranquillity en che ee, es; 


Tax King 8 * favourite, after the death of n was 
Hawk le Deſpenſer or Spenſer, a young man of Engliſh birth, of 
high rank, and of a noble family. He poſſeſſed all the exterior 
accompliſhments of perſon and addreſs, which were fitted to 
engage the weak mind of Edward; but was devoid of that mo- 
deration and prudence, which might have qualified him to 
mitigate the envy of the great, and conduct him thro' all the 
perils of that dangerous ſtation, to which he was advanced. 
His father, who was of the ſame name, and who, by means 
of bis ſon, had alſo attained great | influence over the King, was 
a nobleman venerable from his years, reſpected thro' all his 
paſt life for wiſdom, valour and integrity, and well fitted by 
his talents and e could affairs have admitted of w7 


* 


temperament, 
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a. to have, ſupplied the defects both of the King C 2 5 p. 
and of his migion *. But. no ſooner was Edward's attachment * - WP 
declared for young Spenſer, - than the turbulent Lancaſter, and 3 
moſt of the great barons, regarded him as their rival, made him 

the objeR of their animoſity, and formed violent plans wor his 

ruin . They firſt declared their diſcontent by withdrawing 


from parliament; . and it was not long ere they found a pretence 
for e to e extremities againſt him. 


Wor —ç— who ſet no. | Knits, to his bounty towards has 00 
minions, had married the younger Spenſer to his niece, one of motions, 
the co-heirs of the earl of Gloceſter, ſlain at Bannockburn; and 
the favourite, by his ſucceſſion to that opulent family, had in- 
herited great poſſeſſions in the marches of Wales, and being 
deſirous of extending ſtill farther his influence in thoſe quarters, 
he is accuſed of having committed injuſtice towards the barons 
of; Audley and Ammori, who had alſo married two ſiſters of 
the ſame family. There was likewiſe a baron in that neigh- 
bourhood, called William de Braouſe, lord of Gower, who had 
made a ſettlement of his eſtate on John de Mowbray, his ſon- 
in-law; and in caſe of failure of that nobleman and his iſſue, 
had ſubſtituted the earl of Hereford, in the ſucceſſion to the = 
barony of Gower. Mowbray, on the deceaſe of his father-in- „ 
law, entered immediately in poſſeſſion of the eſtate, without 
the formality of taking livery and ſeizin from the crown; and 
Spenſer, who coveted that barony, perſuaded the King to put 
in execution the rigour of the feudal law, to ſeize Gower as 
eſcheated to the crown, and to confer it upon him *. This 
we which was the Prager fut of a law-ſuit, imme- 


T. de ia — p. 594+ 9 Walling, p« 113. T. de Ja More, p. 595- 
Murimuth, p. 17 ret, cent, Pp. 28: : Monach. Malmes. 
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2 N " AP. ately excited a Grit war in the Kidde.” The early of Lan- 
5 0 . caſter and Hereford flew to arms: Audley and Ammori joined 
33. them with uy their forces: The two Rogers de Mortimer and 

J Roger de Clifford, with many others, diſguſted for private rea- 
„ ſons Mth the Spenſers, brought a conſiderable acceſſion to the 
party: And their army being now formidable, they Tent a 


meffage to the King, requiring him immediately to diſmiſs or 
confine the younger Spenſer ; and menacing him, in caſe of 
refuſal, with renouncing their homage and allegiance to him, 
and taking revenge on that miniſter by their own authority, 
They ſcarce waited for an anſwer; but, immediately fell upon 
the lands of young Spencer, which they pi pillaged and deſtroyed; 
murdered his ſervants, drove off his cattle, and burned his 
houſes *. They proceeded thence to commit like devaſtations 
on the eſtates of Spenſer, the father, whoſe character hitherto 
hey had ſeemed to reſpect. And having drawn and ſi igned a 
formal aſſociation among themſelves *, they marched to London 
with all their forces, ſtationed themſelves. in the neighbourhood | 
of that city, and demanded of the King the baniſhment of both 
the Spenſers. Theſe noblemen were then abſent; the father 
| x **Vͤͤà*N abroad, the ſon at ſea; and both of them employed in different 
| commiſſions: The King therefore replied, that his coronation 
| oath, by which he was bound to obſerve the laws, reſtrained 
| | 8 him from giving his aſſent to ſo illegal a demand, or condemn- 
| ing noblemen who were accuſed of no crime, nor had any 
. opportunity afforded them of making anſwer “. Equity and 
reaſon were but a feeble oppoſition to men, who had arms in 
their hands, and who, being already involved in guilt, ſaw no 
fafety but in ſucceſs and victory. 1 entered London with 


[ 


t Murimuth, p. 55. 1 Tynel, vol. ü. p. 280, from the regilter of C. C. 
- Canterbury, * Walſing. p. 114. 
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their troops; and giving in to the W which was then 
ſitting, a charge againſt the Spenſers, of which they attempted 
not to prove one article, they procured, by menaces and vio- 
lence, a ſentence of perpetual exile and forfeiture againſt theſe 
- miniſters . This ſentence was voted by the lay baronstalone: 


For the commons, tho? now: an eſtate in parliament, were yet 


of ſo little conſideration, that their aſſent was not demanded; 
and even the voice of the prelates was neglected amidſt the 


preſent diſorders. The only ſymp tom, which theſe turbulent 75 


barons gave of their regard to law, was their requiring from 
the King an indemnity for their illegal proceedings“; after 


which they diſbanded their army, and ſeparated, in ſecuri ity, = 


4 mg, © to their ſeveral caſtles. 


Tuts act of N in which the King Was b blind to 
acquieſce, rendered his perſon and his authority ſo contemptible, 


that every one thought himſelf entitled to treat him with neg- 
lect. The queen, having occaſion ſoon after to paſs by the 
caſtle of Leeds in Kent, which belonged to the lord Badleſmere, 


defired a night's lodging; but was refuſed admittance, and 
ſome of her attendants, who preſented themſelves at the gate, 


were killed. The inſult upon this princeſs, who had always 


endeavoured to live on good terms with the barons, and who 
joined them heartily in their hatred of the younger Spenſer, 


was an action which no body pretended to juſtify; and the 


King thought, that he might, without giving general umbrage, 


aſſemble an army, and take vengeance on the offender. 


* Tottle's collect. | part 2. p. 50. Walling. p. 114. | 
1 Tottle's collect. part 2. p. 54. Rymer, vol. iii, p. 891. 


* Rymer, vol. iii. p. 89. Walſing. p. 114, 115. T. de la „ Ps 785 Muri- 
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CHAP. No one eame to FI n and nie- 


recall the two Spenſers, | whoſe ſentence” lie declared illegal, 


1322, 


: - appeaſe him by ſubmiſſion * ; : Their caſtles were ſeized; and 
' "their perſons committed to cuſtody. . But Lancaſter, in order 
to prevent the total ruin of his party, ſummoned together his 


Ae meaſures with his friends throughout England, he- 


him and the eſtate. of barons”, Still the oceans. were not 
: e by Either an 


he haſtened with his army to the marches of Wales, the chief 
ſeat of the enemies power, whom he found totally unprepared 


to his enemies. Lancaſter poſted himſelf at Burton upon Trent, 


_ diſappointed in that plan of operations; this prince, who had 


* 
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led: But having now ſome forces on foot, and 


ventured to take off the mak, to attack all his enemies, and to 


unjuſt, contrary to the tenor of the great. charter, paſſed with- 
out the aſſent of the prelates, and extorted by violence from 


Tut K King bad. now v got 7 fart of "TY 3 an * 
vantage, which, i in thoſe times, was commonly deciſive: And 


for reſiſtance. Many of the barons in thoſe parts « eee 


vaſſals and retainers; declared his alliance with Scotland, which 
had long been ſuſpe ed; received the promiſe of a reinforcement 
from that country under the command of Randolf, earl. of 
Murray, and fir James Douglas“; and being joined by the earl 
of Hereford, advanced with all bo forces againſt the King, 
who had collected an army of 30,000 men, and was ſuperior 


and endeavoured to defend the paſſages of the river: But being 


no military genius, and whoſe perſonal courage was even ſu{- 


/ 


2 Walfing. p. 116. 81 b "Sw! vol. iii. p. 907. T. de la More, p. 595. 
© Walling. p. 115. nn, „ © Rymer, vol, ili FP: 958, 
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ed; fled with his army to the north, in expectation of being © N 
joined by his Seottiſh allies . He was purſued by tjꝗe 
King; ; and his army diminiſhed daily; till he came to E Borough - 
bridge, where he found ſir Andrew Harcla poſted with ſome 
forces on the oppoſite ſide of the river, and ready to diſpute the 

paſſage with him. He was repulſed in an attempt which he made 

to foree his way; the earl of Hereford was killed; the whole 

army of the rebels was: diſconcerted; Lancaſter himſelf was 15 March. 
become incapable of taking any meaſures either for flight or 
defence; and be was ſeized without reſiſtance by Harcla, and 
conducted to the Kings. In thoſe violent times, the laws were 

ſo much neglected on both ſides, that, even where they might, 
without any ſenſible inconvenience, have been: obſerved, the 
conquerors deemed it unneceſſary to pay any regard to them. 
Lancaſter, Who was guilty of open rebellion, and was taken in 

arms againſt his fovereign, inſtead of being tried by the laws of 

Bis country, which pronounced the ſentence of death againſt him, . 

was condemned by a court-martial', and led to execution. 


Edward, however little vindictive in his natural temper, here 2 3d 2 ach. 
X ION 


indulged his revenge, and practiſed againſt the priſoner the the earl of 
er ag which had been exerciſed by his orders a gainſt e 


He was cloathed in a mean attire, placed on a lean 
jade withous a bridle, a hood was put om his head, and in this 
poſture, attended by the acclamations of the people; this prince 


was conducted to an eminenee near Pomfret, one of his own: 
caſlies, and there beheaded | 


Tus Nies Thomas earl of Lancaſter, the firſt prince of 
the blood, and one of the moſt potent barons who had ever. 


_ f Ypod. Neuſt. p. 504. 8 T. de la More, p. 56. Walſing. p. 116. 
bh Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 291. from the records. . * Leland s Coll. vol. i. p. 668. 
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been in Engl ind. His 5 ſulficiently Alber; the 
violence and bed of his character: "His! private deport- 
ppears not to have been more-innocent*: And his hypo- 
5 devotion, by which he gained the favour of the monks 
5 e and populace, will rather be regarded as an aggravation than 
5 1 0 an alleviation of his guilt. Badleſmere, Giffard, Barret, 
Gaye, Fleming, and about eighteen of the moſt notorious 
| offenders, were aftetwatds! condemned by à legal trial and 
; VvVere executed“. Many were thrown into priſon: Others made 
| their eſcape beyond ſea: Some of the King's ſervants were 
rewarded from the forfeitures: Harcla received for his ſervices 
the earldom of Carliſle", and a large eſtate, which he ſoon 
after forfeited with his life, for a treaſonable- correſpondence = 
with the King of Scotland“. But the greateſt part of all thoſe 
vaſt eſcheats was ſeized by young Spenſer,” whoſe rapacity was 
inſatiable. Many of the barons of the King's party were diſ- 
guſted with this partial diviſion of the ſpoils: The envy againſt 
Spenſer roſe higher than ever: The uſual inſolence of his tem- 
per, raiſed by ſucceſs, impelled him to commit many acts of 
violence. The people, who always hated him, made him till 
more the obj ect of averſion: All the relations of the attainted 
barons and gentlemen ſecretly avowed revenge: And tho? tran- 
| quillity was in appearance reſtored to the kingdom, the general 
contempt of the King and odium againſt Spenſer, bred dange- 
rous humours, the ſource of future revolutions and con- 
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= In this Missen no ſucceſs could be ahi from foreign 
Wars; and Edward, after making one more. fruitleſs attempt 

and, whence he retreated with diſhonour, found it 
neceſſary to Waise hoſtilities with that kingdom, by a truce 
of thirteen years: Robert, tho” his title to the crown was not 


ure u. in the treaty, Was ſatisfied with enſuring his poſ- 
N ring ſo long a time. He had repelled with gal- 


| men al the attacks of England: He had carried war both into 
that kingdom and into Ireland: He had rejected with diſdain 

the Pope's. authority, who pretended to impoſe his commands 
upon him, and oblige him to make peace with his enemies: 
His throne was firmly eſtabliſhed, as well in the affections of 
his ſubjects, as by force of arms: Yet there naturally remained 


ſome inquietude in his mind, while at war with a ſtate, which, 
however at preſent diſordered by faction, was of itſelf ſo much 


an over-match for him both in riches and in numbers of people. 
And this truce was, at the ſame time, the more ſeaſonable for 


England; becauſe the nation was in that juncture threatened 


with nen from France. hg 


Dai n . Fair, King of France, who ied. in 131 5, had left 


the crown to his fon Lewis Hutin, who, after a ſhort reign, 
dying without male iſſue, was ſucceeded by Philip the Long, 


his brother, whoſe death ſoon after made way for Charles the 
Fair, the youngeſt brother of that family. This monarch had 


ſome reaſons of complaint againſt the King's miniſters in Gui- 
enne; and as there was no common nor equitable judge in that 
ae. ſpecies of ſovereignty, eſtabliſhed by the feudal law, he 


| ſeemed defirous to take revenge of Edward's weakneſs, and 
under that pretence, to confiſcate all his foreign dominions . 


" Rymer, vol, iii. p. 1022, Murimuth, p. 6. Rxymer, vol. iv. p. 74. 98. 
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himſelf ſhould appear in his 0 
which he held in France | 
in complying with this dem 
the King was implicitly go 1 en- 
gaged in many quarrels with the Queen, who aſpired to the 
lame aut 


IST ORT OR ENGLAND. 
1 


ent, the King's. brother, [bal 
been- tried in vain, Queen Uabella obtained. permiſſion to go 
over to Paris, and endeavour . dn n unn 
the diffegence wih her: roth. making 
ſome progreſs in this ne ations Charles — a new w preten- 
ſion, the juſtice of which: could not N — that ae 


* 


erned, | clin — 


8 ity; and thoꝰ that Art ful Princeſs, | On her leaving 
England, had diffembled her animoſity”, Spenſer, well 


So acquainted with her ſecret ſentiments, "was unwilling to attend 
his maſter to Paris, and appear in a court, where her credit 


might expoſe him to n if not to danger. He heſitated 
no leſs on à 
Fearing, leſt t 


ſome other influe; 


owing the King to make the journey alone; both 
eaſy prince ſhould in his abſence fall under 


and foreſeeing the perils; to which he 
himſelf ſhould be expoſed, if, without the protection of royal 


authority, he remained in England, where he was ſo generally 


hated. While theſe doubts bred delays and difficulties, Iſa- 
bella propoſed, that Edward ſhould reſign the dominion of 


Guienne to his ſon, now [thirteen years of age; and that the 
prince ſhould come to Paris, and do the homage which every 
vaſſal owed to his ſuperior lord *, This expedientz which 
: Seite fo Mayo to remove all ene Was er 


Walſiog. p. 117. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 505. Murimuth, p. PIER | w Fu — 
iv. p. 194. RRuymer, vol. iv. p. 163, 164, 166. Walling. * 0 T. de 
la More, p· 997. Murimuth, p. 64. a= . ö 


complied 


E D W aA D u. 


cantplted; with Spencer, was chariped with the contrivance: 
Young Edward was ſent to Paris: And the ruin, covered under 


this fatal ſnare, was never perecived, nor ork ne by wn of 


N 


the em council. 


5 In E Aentet on t arrival in ne 1005 ad there a 


great number of Engliſh fugitives, the remains of the Lan- 


caſtrian faction; and their common hatred of Spenſer ſoon bred 


a ſecret friendſhip and correſpondence between them and that 


princeſs. Among the reſt was young Roger Mortimer, a 


potent baron in the Welſh marches, who had been obliged, 
with others, to make his ſubmiſſion to the King, had been con- 


demned for high treaſon; but having received a pardon for his 
life, was afterwards detained in the Tower, with an intention 


of rendering his confinement perpetual. He was ſo fortunate. 


as to make his eſcape into Frances; and being one of the moſt 
_ conſiderable perſons now remaining of the party, as well as 
diſtinguiſhed by bis violent animoſity againſt Spenſer, he was 


eaſily admitted to pay his court to Queen Iſabella. The graces 
of his perſon and addreſs advanced him, quickly in her affec- | 


tions; He became her confident and counſellor in all her mea- 


ſures: And gaining daily ground upon her heart, he engaged 


her to ſacrifice at laſt, to her paſſion, all the ſentiments of 
honour and of fidelity to her huſband *, _ Hating now the man, 
whom ſhe had injured,” and whom ſhe never valued, ſhe entered 
cordially into all Mortimer's conſpiracies; and having artfully 
got into her hands the young prince, ,and heir of the monarchy, 


ſhe reſolved. on the utter ruin of the King, as well as of his 


favourite, She engaged her brother to enter into this criminal 


IP Kinds vol. iv. p- 5 8, 20. T. de la More, p. £95 3% Walſing. p. 120. Ypod. 
Neuſt, p. 6. 2 T. de la More, p. 9905 Murimuth, P. bs, | 


Vox. IL 5 os © purpoſes 


Conſpi piraey 
againſt the 
King. 
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M HAP. parpoſer Her court was day full * the exiled barons: Mor- 

wy timer lived in the moſt declared imimacy with hers A correſ- 

13% pondenee Was ſecretly (carried or with the malcontent party 
| England: And when Edward, informed of theſe alarming 

? 7+, % required her ſpeedily. to return with the prince, 
me publicly replied, that ſhe never would ſet foot in the king- 

7 dom, till Spenſer was forever removed from his preſence and 
* caouncils: A declaration, which procured her great popularity 
Sn Bari nem and threw a decent veil on all her teaſonable 


| A 


— eee 0 to put kimſelf i in a i me 
< Fe 55 beſides the diffieulties arifing from his own indolence and 
e flendker ae e and the want of authority, which of conſequenee 

attended all his reſolutions, it was not eafy for him, in the 

reſen t fate of the kingdom and revenue, to maintain a eon- 
tant force, ready to repell an invafion, which he knew not at 
what time or place he had reaſon to expect. All his efforts 
mequal  traiterous and hoſtile conſpiracies, which 
5 *** both at home and abroad were forming apainſt his authority, 
. and which were daily penetrating farther even into his own 
„„ 1 family. His brother, the earl of Kent, a virtuous but weak 
=: prince, who was then at Paris, was engaged by his ſiſter· in- law, 
: Fj and by the King of France, who was alſo his couſin german, 
1 to give countenance to the invaſion, ' whoſe ſole object, he g 

believed, was the expulſion of the Spenſers: He prevailed on 
5 e bis elder brother, the earl. of Norfolk, to enter ſecretly into 
1 5 the ſame deſign: The earl of Leiceſter, brother and heir of the 
Z ” earl of Lancaſter, had too many reaſons for his hatred of theſe 
miniſters, to refuſe his eee Walter de Reynel, arch- 


laſurreclions. 


Keymer, vol. iv. „ 184, 188, 225. — 
biſhop 


ED W AR D: W. 
- thigh of Ca and many of the cab expreſſed th their 


approbation of the Queen's meaſures: Several of the 115 potent 
barons, envying the exorbitant authority of the favourite, were 


ready to fly to arms: The minds of the people, by means of 


fame party: And there needed but the appearance of the Queen 
and Prince, with ſuch a body of foreign troops, as might be 
ſufficient to ate her protection againſt immediate violence, to 
turn all this __ fo 1 e agaifiſt the 1 
Edward. q 


| CranrLys, tho” he gave countenance and aſſiſtance to the 
faction, was aſhamed openly to ſupport the Queen and prince, 
againſt the authority of a huſband and father; and Iſabella was 
obliged to court the alliance of ſome other foreign potentate, 


from whoſe dominions ſhe might ſet out on her intended enter- 


prize. For this purpoſe, ſhe affianced young Edward, whoſe 
tender age made him incapable to judge of the conſequences, with 
Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland and Hainault *; 


CHAP, 
3 4 
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ſome truths and many calumnies, were ſtrongly diſpoſed to the 


1326. 


and having by the open aſſiſtance of this prince, and the ſecret 


protection of her brother, inliſted in her ſervice near 3000 men, 


ſhe ſet out from the harbour of Dort, and landed ſafely, and 
without oppoſition, on the coaſt of Suffolk. The earl of Kent 
was in her company: Two other princes of the blood, the earl 
of Norfolk, and the earl of Leiceſter, joined her ſoon after her 
landing with all their followers: Three prelates, the biſhops of 
Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her both the force of 
their vaſſals and the authority of their character: Even Robert 
de Watteville, who had been ſent by the King to oppoſe | her 


b T. de la More, p. 598. . Watling P. 123. Ypod. Neuft. p. 507. 5 


- de la More, p. 598. Muiimuth, p. &6, 
B bb 2 3 progreſs 


24th dept. 


a 446. ge ther wie melee har's enterprize 


„%%% N from the tranny : of the Spenſers, | 
| Baldoc, their creature. The populace were allured by her 
| | ſpecious pretences: - The barons: thought themſelves ſecure 
aaKaA32Zegainſt forfeitures by the appearance of the pri * ce of Wales i in 
REEL... And a weak irreſolute King, ſuppo by miniſters 
generally odious, was altogether unable to ſtem this torrent, 
ED which bore with ſuch irreſiſtible violence againſt him. 


% 0 0 Ewan p, after trying b in vain to tbuze the citizens of on- 
24on to ſome ſenſe of loyalty *, departed for the weſt, where he 
„ huoped to meet with a better reception; and he had no ſooner 
* diſcovered his weakneſs by leaving the city, than the rage of 
„ populace broke out without controul againſt him and his 
. miniſters. They firſt plundered and then murdered all thoſe 
"who were obnoxious to them: They ſeized the biſhop of Exe- 
OT ter, a virtuous and loyal prelate; as he was paſſing through the 
ſtreets; "oy having beheaded him, they threw his body into 
the river. They made themſelves maſters of the Tower by 
-ſurprize; and then entered into a formal affociation to put to 
death, without mercy, every one who ſhould dare to oppoſe 
| ro enterprize of Queen Iſabella, and of the prince . A like 
pirit was ſoon communicated to all other parts of England; 
and threw the few ſervants of the King, who ill entertained 
thoughts of performing 8 their du Ys into terror and aſtoniſh- 


ment. 
0 4 Ypod. Neuſt. p. 508. 85 e Walfing, p· 122. 5 ; Walking. p- 124. 5 


T. wr KING, p. 599. Murimuth, p. 65. 5 W p. 124. 
i EDwARD 
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of eninn was hotly purſued to Briſtol by he a of Kent, Ti * 
| ſeconded: by the foreign forces, under John de Hainault, He 
Found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations with regard to _ 
4 loyalty of thoſe parts; and he paſſed over to Wales, where, 

he flattered himſelf, his name was more popular, and which 

he hoped to find uninfected with the contagion of general rage, 
which had ſeized the Engliſh *. The elder Spenſer, lately 

created earl 0 Wincheſter, was left governor of the caſtle of 

Briſtol; but the garriſon mutinied againſt him, and he was 
delivered into the hands of his enemies. This venerable noble, 

who had nearly reached the ninetieth year of his age, was in- 
ſtantly, without a trial, or witneſs, or accuſation, or anſwer, | 

_ condemned to. death by the rebellious barons: : He was hanged . 

ona gibbet ; ; his body was cut in. pieces, and thrown to the 

dogs; and his head was ſent to Wincheſter, the place whoſe + 

title he bore, and was there ſet on 4 pole, and n to the 


joſults of. the Dries. be, 


Tux King, diſappointed anew in his expectations of ſuccours - 
from the Welſh, took ſhipping for Ireland; but being drove 
back by contrary winds, he endeavoured to conceal himſelf in 
the mountains of Wales: He was ſoon: diſcovered, was put 
under the cuſtody of the earl of Leiceſter, and was confined in - 
the caſtle of Kenilworth... The younger Spenſer, his favourite, 
who' alſo fell into the hands of his enemies, was executed, life - 
his father, without any appearance of a legal trial * : The earl 
of Arundel, almoſt the only man of his rank in England, Who 
had maintained his loyalty, Was s alſo, without any trial, put. to 


1 Marimuth, p. 4 i Leland's Coll. vol. i, p. 673. T. FR la More, p· 599. 
Walſing. p. 125. M. Froiſſart, liv. i. . 13. „ Walſing. p. 125. Ygod. . 
Neuſt. P-. 508. ö | | 
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"The King 4 Tun . to e herſelf of is prevalling aetuſion, 1 


130 January. againſt the King, in which, even tho it was framed by his 


"HISTORY or EN GLAND. 


[ 


| dev at Gent: of [Mortimer Baldoc, the: chancellor, 
5 5 ng a prieſt, cbuld not with ſafety be ſo ſuddenly diſpatched; 7 
but being ſent to the biſhop of Hereford's houſe in London, he 
was there, as his enemies probably foreſavr, ſeized by the po- 
palace, was 'thrown into Newgate, and ſoon after expired, 
from the cruet uſage Which he had received. Even the uſual 
.revereuce, paid to the ſacerdotal character; gave way, with 
Ou _ conſideration, to- Lend TOE" of the an 


J 


moned, in the King's name, a Parliament at Weſtminſter; 
Where, together with the power of her army, and the autho- 
-rity.of her -partizzns among the barons, who were concerned 
to fecure their paſt treaſons by committing. new acts of violence 
againſt their ſovereign, ſhe expected to be ſeconded by the fury 
ef the-populace, the: moſt Hangerous of alt inflruments, and the. 
leaſt anſwerable for their exceſſes, - A charge was drawn up 


nveterate enemies, nothing but his narrow genius, or his miſ- 
-Forranes, Vere objected to him: For the greateſt malice found 
0 particular crime with which could reproach this unhappy 
-prince; He way accuſed of incapacity for government, of waſt- 
_ his time iti idle anreſements, of neglecting public bufinefs, 
being frayed by evil connfeltors, of having loft, by his mif- 
| Smdth, the kingdom of Scotland, and part of Guienne; and 
to ſwell the charge; even the death of fome barons, and the 
impriſonment. of fome prelates, convicted of treaſon, were laid 
to his account. It was in vain, amidft the violence of arms 


206 tumult of the people, to appeal either to 00 or reaſon: 


nt Walling, p. * Murimuth, p. 65. 


5 : 1 Koygbton, p- 2765, 2766. Brady's App. g N.. 72. : _—_ 


. 


EDWARD II. 


= depoſition of the King, without any appearing n CHAP. 
as voted by parliament: The prince, already declared regent XIV. 


by his party *, was” placed on the throne: And a deputation 7 | 
was Tent to Edward at Kenilworth,” to require his reſignation, 
hich r menaces and terror e Im from him. Ef 

Bur it cus ciapolite; that the + People, however corrupted 
bs the barbarity of the times, ſtill farther enflamed by faction, 
could for ever remain inſenſible to the voice of nature, A wife, 
_ who had firſt deſerted, next invaded, and then dethroned her 
nufband: Who bad made her infant ſon an inſtrument in this 

unnatural treatment of his father: Who had by lying pretences 

ſeduced the nation into a rebellion againſt their ſovereign: 
Who had puſhed them into violences and cruelties, that had 
diſhonoured them: All thoſe circumſtances were ſo odious in 

themſelves; and formed ſuch a complicated ſcene of guilt, that 
| the leaft reflection fufficed to open mens eyes, and make them 
deteſt this flagrant infringement of every public and private 
duty. The ſuſpicions which ſoon aroſe of Iſabella's criminal 
commerce with Mortimer, the proofs which daily broke out of 
this part of her guilt, encreaſed the general abhorrence againſt 
her; and her impudent hypocriſy, in publicly bewailing with. 
tears the King's unhappy fate *,- was not able to deceive even 
the moſt ſtupid and moſt prejudiced of her adherents... In pro- 5 
portion as the Queen became the object of public hatred, the 
dethroned monarch, who had been the victim of her crimes and 
her ambition, was regarded with pity, with friendſhip, with 
veneration; and men became ſenſible, that all his miſconduct, 
which faction had ſo much 2 had been owing to the 


— 


mer, vol. v. p. 137 Walking, f. 124 » Walfog. p. na 
„ co ol 7 unavoidable 


173 = | .* ic dy he had. been committed, was ſoon touched | with | 
 _ theſe generous ſentiments; and beſides uſing his: priſoner. with 
gentleneſs and, humanity, he was ſuſpecded to have entertained 
ſtill more honourable intentions in his favour. The King, 
therefore, was taken out of his hands, and delivered; over to 
£ the Lord Berkeley, and Mautravers, and Gournay, who were 
_ entruſted alternately, each for a month, with the charge of 
guarding him. While he was in Berkeley's cuſtody, he was 
ſtill uſed with the gentleneſs due to his rank and his misfor- 
tunes; 3 but when the turn, of Mautrayers, and Gournay came, 
every ſpecies c of indignity was practiſed againſt him, as if their 
intention had been to break entirely the prince's ſpirit, - and to 
employ his ſorrows and afflictions, inſtead of more violent and 
more dangerous expedients, for the inſtruments of his murder. 
It is reported, that one day, when Edward was to be ſhaved, 
they ordered cold and dirty. water to be brought from the ditch 


299 
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eaknel: „not to any volun by 
„The carl. of Leiceſter, now. earl of Lat 


for that purpoſe; ; and when he deſired it to be changed, and 


But as this means for laying ] Edward in his grave. appeared ſtill 
too flow to the impatient Mortimer, he ſecretly ſent orders to 


the two keepers, who were at his-devotion, inſtantly to diſpatch 
him; and theſe ruffians contrived to make the manner. of his 
death as cryel and barbarous as poſſible. Taking advantage of 
Berkeley's ſickneſs, in whoſe cuſtody he then was, and who. 


was thereby incapacitated from attending his charge; | they 


? Anonymi Hiſt, p. 838, 


iT. de la More, p. bos. 
* Cotton's Abridg, p. 8. r 


came 


} 


15 depravity, of his 


woas ſtill denied his requeſt, he burſt out into tears, which be- 
dewed his cheeks ; and he exclaimed, that, in ſpite of their 
tr inſolence, he ſhould be ſhaved with clean and warm water“. 


"5 D An u 


came to \ Berkeley-caile; and put themſelves in poſſeſſion of the 


King's perſon. They threw him on the bed; held him down 
violently with a table, which they flung over him; thruſt into 


his fundament a red-hot i iron, which they inſerted thro? a horn; : 
and tho? the outward marks of violence upon his perſon were 
prevented by this expedient, the horrid daed was diſcovered 


to all the guards and attendants by the ſcreams, with which 


the ng pu filled the alle while his bowels were con- 
ſuming. e e, 8 


Ou NAY- end Mautravers were | held in en by all 
mankind; and when the enſuing revolution in England threw 
their protectors from power, they found it neceſſary. to provide 


m7. 
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The King 
murdered. 


for their ſafety by flying the kingdom. Gournay was after- 


wards ſeized at Marſeilles, delivered over to. the ſeneſchal of* 


Guienne, put on board a ſhip with a view of carrying him over 
to England; but was beheaded at ſea, by ſecret orders, as was 


ſuppoſed, from ſome nobles and -prelates in England, anxious 


to prevent any diſcovery, which he might make of his accom- 


plices . Mautravers concealed himſelf for ſeveral years in 


| Germany ; ; but having found means of rendering ſome ſervice 
to Edward III. he ventured to approach his perſon, threw him- 


ſelf on his knees before him, ſubmitted to mercy; and received 


a ROE? 


IT is not eaſy to imagine a man more innocent and inoffen- 


ſive than the unhappy King, whoſe tragical death we have 
related; nor a prince leſs fitted for governing that fierce and 


$ Walſing. p. 127, Ypod. Neuſt. p. ;09 Hemiog. p. 268,, T. de la More, p. 603. 
Wolſing. p. 128. Anon. Hiſt, p. 390. | 
_ 2 Cotton's Abridg. p. (6, 81. Rymer, vol. v. p. 6co, W 
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Hi, character. 
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. 3 to devolve o dthers the vreighi of government, which he had 
„ , eee een r rde ben The ame indolence and 
mant of pekictration led hini to make choice of miniſters and 
1285 en lis were not always the beſt qualified for the truſt 
committed to them 1 The ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with his 
weakneſß, yet complaining of it; under pretence of attacking 
his miniſters, inſulted his perſon. and invaded his authority: 
And the impatient populace, ignorant of the ſource: ef their 
grievances, threw all the blame upon the King, and encreaſed . 
the public diſorders by their faction and violence. It was in 
vain to look for protection from the laws, whole voice, always ; 
feeble in thoſe times; was not heard amidft the din of arins: 
What eould not defend the King was lefs able to give ſhelter to 
my of the people: The whole machine of government was 
x5 EO» qorne iir pieces with fury and violenee: And men, inftead of 
1 regretting the manners of their age, and the form of their con- 
ſſitution, 'which required the moſt ſteady and moſt ſkilful hand 
to conduct them imputed all errors to the perſon, who had the 
| ie 0 be entruſted. with:the reins of on | 


Bor the” fuck | iniſtakes be natural and- AiboKt' cinweojdable 
white the events are recent, it is a ſhameful delufion in modern 

| hiſtorians, to imagine, that all the antient princes, who were 
unfortunate in their government, were alſo tyrannical in their 
conduct, and that the ſeditions of the people proceeded always 
from fome invaſion of their liberties and privileges by the mo- 
narch. Even a great and a good King was not in that age 
ſecure againſt faction and rebellion, as appears in the caſe of 
Henry II. but a great King had the beſt chance, as we learn 
from the hiſtory of the fame Nen, for - queling and ſubduing 


them. 


* n W A M 


"© Compare the reigns and: auger 1 Edward I. and 
- IE Fhe fathuir made ſeveral violent attempts againſt the liber- 
ties of the peoples: His barons oppoſed: him; He was obliged, 
_ afilebſt-found- it prudent, 10 ſuhmit: But as they deaded his 
valour avid abilities, they were eontented! with neafonable ſatis- 


wo ww wc 


faction, and puſhed no farther their adyastages again& him, 


The facifity and. weakneſs of the ſon, not his violence, threw 


ouery thing inta confiaſign: The laws and government were 


overturned: Yum attempt to reinſiate them was an unpzrdonable 
crime: And ne atqnement, but the depoſition, and tragical death 


ofthe King:himſclf, could. give theſe barons contentment. It 


the perſonal character of the ſovereign, mult neceſſsrily, in 
many of its parts, be a government of will, not of laws. But 


always to throw, without diſtinction, the blame of all. diſorders | 
upon the prince, would introduce a fatal error in politics, and 
ſetve as à perpetual apology for treaſon and rehellion: As if 


- the: turbulency of the great, and madneſs of the people, were 


not, en with the tyranny of princes, evils incident to : 
human ſociety, and no leſs: carefully to be n e in 


1 well ould conſtitution. 


Winch: theſe amiable ſcenes paſſed i in England, the the- 


atre of France was ſtained with a wickedneſs equally barbarous, 
and ſtill more public and deliberate. The order of knights 
templars had ariſen during the firſt fervour of the Cruſades; 
and uniting the two qualities the moſt popular 1 in_that age, 
devotion and valour, and exerciſing both in the moſt popular 
of all enterprizes, the defence of the Holy Land, they had 


made rapid advances in credit and authority, and had acquired, 


from the piety of the faithful, very ample poſſeſſions in every 
Cee 2 country 


is eaſy 40 ſee, that a conſtitution, which, depended ſo much on 
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Miſcellaneous 
tranſactions 
during this 


reign. By 


a - 
. 


8 | Jie 0 to + the an ue bad, nn relaxed the e ſeve⸗ 
rity of theſe virtues; and the templars had in a great meaſure 

_ loſt that popula 
ftinction. Acquainted from experience with the fatigues and 


ty, 'which firſt raiſed them to honour and dif- 


dangers of thoſe Fruitleſk expeditions to the Eaſt, they choſe 
rather to enjoy in eaſe thhir opulent revenues in Europe: And 


being all of them men of birth, educated, according to the 


ceuſtom of that age, without any tincture of lottery) they ſcorned 
- the i ignoble occupations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed their 
time wholly in the faſh ionable ami 


nents, of hunting, gal- 
lantry, and the pleaſures of the table. Their rival order, that 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, whoſe poverty had as yet preſerved 
them from like. corruptions, ſtill diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


| their enterprizes againſt the infidels, and ſucceeded to all- the 
popularity, which was loſt by the indolence and luxury of the 


templars. But thou gh theſe cauſes had weakened the founda- 


1 5 tions of this order, once ſo celebrated and revered, the imme- - 


diate ſource of their deſtruction proceeded from the cruel and 


vindictive ſpirit of Philip the Fair, who having entertained a 


private diſguſt againſt ſome eminent templars, determined to 


gratify at once his avidity and revenge, by involving the whole 


order in one undifſtinguiſhed ruin. On no better information, 


than that of two knights, condemned by their ſuperiors to per- 
petual impriſonment for their vices and profligacy; he ordered 
on one day all the templars of France to be committed to priſon, 
and imputed to them ſuch enormous and abſurd crimes, as are 

| ſufficient of themſelves to deſtroy all the credit of the accuſation. 


Beſides their being univerſally charged with murder, robbery, 
and vices the moſt ſhocking to nature; every one, it was pre- 
tended, whom N received into their order, was obliged to 

| renounce 


renounce his Re) to ſpit upon the eaſe? „and to join to CHAP. 
this impiety the ſuperſtition of worſhiping a gilded head, which Pp 
was ſecretly kept in one of their houſes at Marſeilles, They 1327. 
alſo initiated, it was ſaid, every candidate by ſuch infamous 
rites, as could ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to degrade the 
order in his eyes, and deſtroy for ever the authority of all his 
ſuperiors over him. Above an hundred of theſe unhappy gen- 
tlemen were put to the queſtion, in order to extort from thema 
confeſſion of their guilt: The more obſtinate periſhed: in the 
hands of their tormentors: Several, to procure immediate eaſe 
in the violence of their agonies, acknowledged whatever was 
required of them: Forged confeſſions were imputed to others“: 
And Philip, as if their guilt were now certain, proceeded to a 
confiſcation of all their treaſures: - But no ſooner had the temp- 
lars: recovered from their tortures, than, preferring the moſt 
cruel execution to a life with infamy, they diſavowed their con- 
feſfions; exclaimed againſt the forgeries, juſtified the innocence 
of their order, and appealed to alk the gallant actions, per- 
formed by them in ancient or latter times, as a full apology for 
their conduct. The tyrant, enraged at this diſappointment, 
and thinking” himſelf now engaged in honour: to proceed to 
extremities, ordered fifty-four of them, whom he branded as 
relapſed hereties, to periſh by the puniſhment of fire in his 
capital: Great numbers expired after a like manner in other 
parts of the kingdom: And when he found, that the perſeve- 
rance of theſe unhappy victims, in juſtifying to the laſt their 
innocence, had made deep imprefſion on the ſpectators, he 


— Rymer, vol, iti. p. 31, 101. . 5 1 
* I: was pretended, that he kd the k rights who ee him cn + the mou! b, navel 
and breech, Dup uy, p. 15, 16. Wall p. % | 
* Vertot, hilt. de Chev, de Malte, vol. ii. p 127, x30, &. 
* Vertot, vel. ii. P. 132. rivet, cont. p. 8. 
endeavoured 
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ed; to a ſcaffold, — before the church. of 


— at Paris: A full p⸗ * on was offered them on the 
one hand: The fire, deſtined for F was ſhown 
to them on che etlier: Theſe gallant nobles ſtil perſiſted in the 


Proteſtatzons of their own innocent and that of their order; 


and were ener nee eee a 8 the ©xecu- 
: ;Loner', 


i all | this; bughtirw: e Clemeas 1 V. 4 Was he 
creature of Philip, and then reſided in France, fully-concurred; 
and without examining a witneſs,. or making any enquiry into 


the truth of facts, he ſummarily; by the plenitude of his: apo= 
ſtolic power, aboliſheq the whole order. The templars all over 
Europe were thrown into priſon; their conduct underwent a 


ſtrict ſerutiny; the power of tlieir enemies ſti} purſued and 
oppreſſed them; but no where, except in France, were the 
ſmalleſt traces of their guilt pretended to be found. England 
ſent back an ample teſtimony of their piety and morals; but as 


G order was now annihilated; the knights were diſtributed 

into ſeveral convents, and their poſſeſſions were, by command 

of the Pope, transferred to the order of St. John. *. We now 
proceed to relate ſome other detached tranſactions of the preſent 


fr kingdom of Rais Was afflicted wich 6 a grievous " 
mine during ſererg years of this reign. Perpetual rains and 


C Vertot, vol. it. p. 142. | oe. + | 
R. Nymer, vol. it. p. 323, 936. vol. iv. p. 47. Ypod. Neuſt. p: 1 2 ny 
2 N cold 


1 dome the conſbitiey of the tem plars hy new 
A - inhomagities. The grand maſter of the onder, John de Molay,, 
1 and anodes great officer, brother to che fovercign. of Dauphinc, 


4 


EDWARD. II. 


tality among the cattle, and raiſed every kind of food to an 
enormous price. The parliament, in 1315, endeavoured to 


culd weather; not only p yed the harveſt; bit bretd a a mor- HAP. 


J 


fix. more moderate rates on commodities not ſenſible that ſuch 
an attempt was impracticable, and that; werk it poſſible to - 


reduce the price of food by any other expedient than introduc- - 


_ 
| ? 
1327. 


ing plenty, nothing could be mrore pernicious and deſtructive 


to the public. Where the produce of à year, for inſtance, falls 


* 


ſo far ſhort, as to afford full ſubſiſtance only for nine months, 
the only expedient for making it laſt all the twelve, is to raiſe 
the prices, to put the people by that means on ſhort allowance, 


and oblige themi=to ſpare their food, till a more plentiful year. 
But in reality, the enereaſe of prices is a neceſſary conſequenck 

of ſcarcity 5 and laws, inſtead of preventing it, only encreaſe 
the evil, by cramping and reſtraining commerce. The parlia- 
ment accordingly, 1 in the enſuing year; CY their 3 ' 


which 4 had found uſeleſs and burdenſome *. 


THE prices affixed i the pine are inn remark- - 
able: Two pounds eight ſhillings of our preſent money for the 
beſt ox, not fed with corn: If fed with corn, three pounds 


twelve ſhillings: A fat hog of two years old, ten fhillings: A A 


fat wether unſhorn, a crown: If ſhorn, three fhillings and : 


ſix pence : A fat gooſe, ſeven pence halfpenny : A fat capon, 


ſix pence : A fat hen, three pence : Two chickens, three 


pence: Four pigeons, three pence: Two dozen of eggs, three 


pence *, - If we conſider theſe prices, we ſhalt find, that butcher's 


meat, in this time of great ſcarcity, muſt {till have been ſold 


by the parliamentary ordinance, three times cheaper than our * 


© Trivet, cont.. p. 17, 18. r 
© Rot. Parl. 7 Edw. II. n. 35, 36. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 502. 


middling . 
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CHAP. , middling prices at preſet E Poultry ſomewhat lower; a 


XIV. 
3 
1327. 


being now conſidered as a delicacy,” it has riſen beyond its pro- 


portion In the country places of Ireland and Scotland, where 


delicacies bear no price, poultry is at preſent as cheap, if not 


cheaper, than butcher's meat. But the inference I would draw 
from the compariſon. of prices is ſtill more conſiderable: I ſup- 


15 1 poſe that the rates, affixed by parliament, were itiferior to the 


uſual market prices in thoſe years of famine and. mortality of 
cattle; and that theſe commodities, 
| really. riſen to a half of the ꝓreſent value. But the famine at that 


0 


ſtead of à third, had 


time was ſo conſuming, that Wheat A ſometimes ſold for above 


| four pounds ten ſhillings a quarter, uſually, for three pounds“; 
that 1 is, conſiderably above twice our middling prices. A cer- 


tain proof of the wretched ſtate of tillage in thoſe ages. We 


: formerly. found, that the middling price of corn in that Period 


was a half of the preſent yalue; while the middling price of 


cattle was only. an eighth part: We here find the ſame immenſe 


diſproportion in years of ſcarcity. It may thence be inferred 
with certainty, that the railing of corn was a ſpecies of manu- 
factory, which few in tliat age could practiſe with advantage; 
And there is reaſon to think, that other manufactures more 


refined, were. ſold even beyond their preſent prices: At leaſt 


there 1 is a demonſtratign for it in the reign of Henry VII, from 


the prices affixed to {ca arlet and other broad cloths by. act of par- 
liament. During all thoſe times, it was uſual for the princes 
— an great nobility to make ſettlements of their velvet beds and 
* i filter robes, in the ſame manner as of their eſtates and ma- 


nors*. In the li of jewels and plate, which had belonged to 
the oſtentatious Gavaſton, and which the King recovered from 


4, 
' Mprimuth, p. 48. Wall sau, p. 108, 8 ic roſe to fx poung<, 


1 * Neuſt, ke 502. ieee cont. p. 18. e Dee Poli. | 
e 6 the 


E D WNW A R d *. 
che 2 of I after the murder of that favourite, we 
S "Mm me. embroidered girdles,. flowered ſhirts, and filk waiſt- 


20% 
Fea 


purloined ſome of theſe effects of Gavaſton. The i ignorance of 
| thoſe ages in manufactures, and eſpecially. i in tillage, * a clear 
mee that 3p) were far from being populous. 


A1 L 1 Hei — nk lent were then at a very low 
ebb. The only country in the northern parts of Europe, where 
| they | ſeem to have riſen to any tolerable degree of improvement, 
was Flanders. When Robert, earl of that country, was applied 
to by Edward, and was defired to break off commerce with the 
. Scots, whom Edward called his rebels, and repreſented as ex- 
communicated on that account by the church, the earl replied, 
2 that Flanders was _ conſidered as common and free and 
open to all nations * . 


£ 


of the devaſtation committed on hi 
tains ſeveral e e which are urious, and diſcover the 
manners of the age. He affirms, that they had ravaged ſixty 
three manors belonging to him, and he makes his loſſes amount 
to 46,000 pounds; that is, to 138,000 n preſent money. 
Among other particulars, he enumerates 28,000 ſheep, IoOO 
oxen and heifers, 1200 cows with their breed for two years, 
560 cart horſes, 2000 hogs, together with 600 bacons, 80 car- 


arms for 200 men and other warlike engines and proviſions. 
Rs = 
1 1 N iii. p. 388. k Ibid. 770. | 5 

. Brady s hiſt. vol. ii, p. 143, from Clauſ. 1 5 idw, II. M. 14. Dors. in cednla. 
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 coats,', It was afterwards one article of accuſation againſt that 
potent and opulent earl, when tried for his life, that he had 


Tur petition of che ier Sener to parliament, complaining 
ds by. the barons, con- 


caſſes of beef, and 600 muttons in the larder; ten tuns of cyder, 
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The plain inference u, tat the — part of Spenſter's vaſt 
eſtate, as well as that of the other nobility, was farmed by che 


landlord himſehf, managed by his ſtewards or bailiffs, ard cul- 


tivated by his villains. Little or none of it was let on leaſe to 


huſbandmen: Its produce was confumed in ruſtic hoſpitality by 
the baron or his officers: 'A great number of idle retainers, 
ready for any diforde 
All who lived upon his eſtate were abſolutely at his diſpoſal: 
Inſtead of applying to court 


r or miſchief, were maintained by him: 


Ir of juftice, he ufually fought re- 
dreſs by open force and violence: The great nobility were a 


kind of independant potentates, who, if they ſubmitted to any 


regulations at all, were leſs governed by the municipal law, 


than by a rude ſpecies of the laws of nations. The method in. 


which we find they treated the King's favourites, and miniſters, 


is a proof of their uſual way of dealing g with each other. A 


party, which complains of the arbitrary conduct of miniſters, 
ought naturally to affect a great regard for the laws and. con-- 


ſtitution, and maintain at leaſt the appearance of juſtice in their 


proceedings: Yet theſe barons, when: diſcontented, came to par- 
liament with an armed fobee, conſtrained" the King to aſſent to 


_ * their meaſures, and without any trial or witneſs or conviction, | 


paſſed, from. the pretended notoriety: of facts, an act of baniſh-- 
ment or attainder againſt the miniſter, which, on the firſt revo- 
lution of fortune, was reverſed by like expedients: The 


_ - parliament, during factious times, was nothing but the organ 


of preſent power. Tho* the perſons of whom it was chiefly 
compoſed, ſeemed to enjoy great independance, they really 


poſſeſſed no true liberty; and the ſecurity of each individual 


among them, was not ſo much derived from the general protec- 
tion of law, as from. his own private power and that of his 
confierates. - The mthefer of che monarch, tho' far from 


a 1 8 


ſolute, was very irregular, and md alten Jack bim: : The C 22 P. 


current of A en might overwhelm him: A hundred confi wor 
zenefits and injuries, friendſhips and animoſities 
* nd | fears, were able to influence his conduct; and amidſt 
theſe motives a regard to equity and law and Juſtice was com- 
monly, in thoſe rude ages, of little moment. Nor did any 
man entertain thoughts of oppoſing preſent power, who did 
not deem himſelf ſtrong enough to diſpute che field with it by 
force, and was not prepared to give battle to the ſovereign or 
the ruling party. . : Y 


 Harons 1 conclude this reigh, I cannot forbear making 
Another remark drawn from the detail of loſſes given in by the 
elder Spenſer; particularly the great quantity of ſalt meat whi ch 
he had in his larder, 600 bacons, 80 carcaſſes of beef, 600 
muttons. We may obſerve that the outrage, of which he 
complains, began after the third of May as we learn from 
the ſame paper. It is caſy therefore to conjecture what a vaſt 
lore of the fame kind he muſt have laid up at the beginning of 
winter; and we may draw a new concluſion with regard to the 
| wretched ſtate of antient huſbandry, which could not provide 
any ſubſiſtance for the cattle during winter, even in ſuch a 
_ temperate climate as the ſouth of England: For Spenſer had but 
one manor ſo far north as Yorkſhire, There being few or no 
incloſures, except perhaps for deer, no ſown graſs, little hay, 
and no other reſources for feeding cattle; the barons, à8 well 
as the people, were obliged to kill and ſalt their oxen and ſheep' _ 
at the beginning of winter, before they became lean upon the 725 
common paſture: A precaution ſtill practiſed with regard to 
oxen in the leaſt cultivated parts of this iſland. The ſalting of 
Mutton is A miſerable expedient, which has every where been 
D d d 2 long 
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4 ca AP; a Aluſcd. . this{ireumſtance, however i in x ap- 
. pPearance, may be drawn very importa 

37 regard 40 the nente an and. manner of Fl in thoſe. 
* ages. e be ee 


e 


Aiffcations,” but above all, the 7 — "which u obliged the | 
nobility to diſmiſs many of their retainers, encreaſed the num. 
| ber of robbers. in the. kingdom ; , aid no place WAS. ſecure from F 
N their incurſions a They met in troops like armies, and, ove 
ran the country. Two cardinals, themſelves, the Pope 8 15 | 
gates, notwithſtanding the numerous train, which attended 8 
: 155 them, were robbed, and fried. of their ir goods and quipoge, 
Fe when they trawelled on the road . 


wi * F : 
2.3 1 

& 
* 


yy Ros ab © ſther wild Kancies of che age, it was s imagined, 

FT that t perſons affected with leproſy, a diſeaſe at that time. very 

common, had con red with the Saraceps to poiſon, : all the ? 
ſpriags and fountains ; and men being glad of any pretence to# 
get rid "ef thoſe who were a burthelſs to tem, many of thoſe 

unhappy people were burnt alive for this chimerical 1 imputation. : 
Several Jews alſo were puniſhed 1 in their perſons, and cheir 
"ow confifcated on the ſame account?,. 5 


= 


Tus King left four children, two ſons and two > daughters : 
| Edward, his eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor; ; John, created afterwards: 
earl of Cornwal, who died young at Perth; Jane, an 
— to David Bruce, King of Scotland; and noe mar- 
ried to n, count. of Gueldres, 8 | 
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5 . : „ 
S row, in his Survey of London, gives us a curious in- CHAP. 
ſtance of the ſplendor and hoſpitality of the antient nobility in . e 

this period: It is taken from the account of the cofferer or 1327. 
ſteward of Thomas earl of Leiceſter, and contains the expences * 
of that earl for the year 131 3. The Pantry, buttery and 
kitchen, 3405 pounds. For 3691 pipes of red wine, and two of 
White, 104 pounds, &c. The whole 7309 pounds; 3 that 1s 
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5 * near 22000 pounds of our Ire ent money: and making allowance 
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"ns — ub that 9 claim to the crown 
5 PM rance Preparation for war winb France Mar 

1 . =— Naval viclom— Domęſtic diſturbances ——Afairs of 
„„ Ok Brittany ——Renequal of the war with France—— Invaſion 
5 2 $4 France——Battle of MM with Scotland —— 


y of "rhe * of Score Calais taken, . 
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' ie 1 E $a party, IS had 5 9k arms LF Ed- 


8 1 Ward II. and finally depoſed that unhappy monarch, 
i | Jeemed It requiſite for their future ſecurity to pay ſo far an 


exterior obeiſarice to the law, as to demand, a parliamentary 
indemnity for all their illegal proceedings ; on account of the 
. PL neceſſity, which, it was pretended, they lay under, of employ- 
N i ET "mu force againſt the Spenſers and other evil counſellors, ene- 
mies of the kingdom. All the attainders alſo, which had paſſed 
NN ink the earl of Lancaſter and his adherents, when the chance 

| of war turned againſt them, were eaſily. reverſed. during the 
© © triumph of their party *; and the Spenſers, whoſe —— at- 
tainder had been ae by parliament, were new again, in 
this change of fortune, condemned by the votes of their ene- 
mies. A council of regency was likewiſe appointed by parlia- 


> 


| ® Rymer, vol. iv. p. 245, 257, 258, &C. > | 
| "oh P 2 ment, | 
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ment, e of twelve e five hae the 1b 
biſhops: of Canterbury and Tork, the biſhops of Wincheſter, 
Worceſter, and Hereford; and ſeven lay peers, the earls of 
Norfolk, Kent and Surrey, and the lords Wake, Ingham, 


Piercy, and Roſs. The earl of Lancaſter was appointed guar- 
Sur and protector of the R 


had given reins to the licentiouſneſs of the barons, great tran- 


quillity would not prevail during the preſent minority ; the firſt | 


DCE A eee invaſion Eon RIS enemies. 


taining ſtill that martial ſpirit, which had raiſed his nation from 


ſides aſſembling an Engliſh army of near ſixty thouſand men, 
they invited back John de Hainault, and ſome foreign cavalry, 
whom they had diſmiſſed, and whoſe diſcipline and arms had: 


ward himſelf, burning with a paſſion for military fame, appeared 

at the head of theſe numerous forces; and marched from Dur- 
bam, the iel place of rendezvous, in queſt of the enemy, 
Who had already broken into the frontiers, and were yan g 
Oy thing waſte around them. 


| MURRAY 


ting's perſon, | But though it was 
mable to expect, that, as the weakneſs of the former King 


TE King's of Scots, declining ! in years and health, but re- 12 


the loweſt ebb of fortune; deemed the preſent opportunity 
favonrable for infeſting England : He firſt made an attempt on 


the caſtle of Norham, in which he was diſappointed; he then 
collected an army of 25,006 men on the frontiers, and having 
appointed the earl of Murray and lord Douglas generals, threa- 
tened an incurſion into the northern counties. The Engliſh 
egeney, after trying in vain every expedient to reſtore peace 
with Scotland, made vigorous preparations for war; and be- 


appeared ſuperior to thoſe of their own country. ' Young Ed— 
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body of about 40 


every where, and carried them . with, rapid and unexpec 
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Mon AY- 


* Douglas were the two moſt —— war- 


_, riors, bred in the long hoſtilities between che Scots and-Engliſh ; 
| and 'their forces, trained in the ſame ſchool, and enured to 


. 


hhätihips, fatigues, and dangers, were perfectly PIR 


their habits and manner of life, for that deſi 
tive war, which Oy carried on ga | 


ſteddy impreſſion in peg the: —4 of f 
armed troops, 1 


vunted on ſmall horſes, which found ſubſiſtane. 


marches, whether they meant to commit depredations on the 


3 peaceahle 1 inhabitants, or to attack an armed enemy, or to retreat 
into their own country. | Their whole equipage conſiſted, of. a 
5 bag of oat meal, which, as as a ſupply i in caſe of neceſſity, each 
ſoldier carried behind. him ; ; together with a light plate, o of i iron, 
on which he inſtantly baked the oat meal into a cake, in the 
open fields. But his chief ſubſiſiancy was. the cattle_which, he : 
ſeized ; and his cookery was as expeditious . as all his other 
| operations. 1 After fleaing the animal, he Placed. the Ein, 
looſe and hanging 3 in the form of a bag, upon ſome ſtakegz he 


poured water into it,  kindled ; a fire below, , and thus 75 it 


| ſerve a as a cauldron for the boiling of his victuals . 


Tur chief difficulty, 7 Fama. met W's & com- 
poſing ſome dangerous frays, which, broke out between his 
foreign forces and the Engliſh *, was to come up with e an army 
ſo rapid in their marches, and ſo little incumbered i in their 


motions. Tho' the flame and ſmoke of burning villages 
directed him ſufficiently to the place of their encampment, he 
found upon hurrying thither, that they had ny diſlodged; 


d Friar, "i iv. ho 18. © Ibid, Lv. i n 


f the army were Jigh 7 


and 
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and he ben diſcovered, by new highs of PETS 1 Wy that they 
had removed to ſome diſtant quarter. After harraſſing his army 
during ſome time in this fruitleſs chace, he advanced north- 


wards, and croſſed the Tyne, with a reſolution of awaiting 


them on their, return homewards, and king vengeance for all 


.their depredations But that whole country was already fo 
much waſted by their frequent incurſions, that it could not af- 


ford ſubſiſtance to his army; and he was obliged again to return 


ſouthwards, and change his plan of operations. He had 
now. loſt all track of the enemy; and tho? he promiſed the 


reward of a hundred pounds a year to any one who ſhould bring 
him an-account of their motions, ' he remained unactive ſome 


days, before he received any intelligence of them. He found at 

laſt, that they had fixed their camp on the ſouthern banks of the 
Were, as if they intended to await a battle; but their prudent 
leaders had choſen the ground with ſuch judgment, that the 


Engliſh, on their approach, ſaw it impracticable, without 


temerity, to croſs the river in their face, and attack them in 
their preſent ſituation. Edward, impatient for revenge and 


glory, here ſent them a defiance, and challenged them, if they 


dared, to meet him in an equal field, and try the fortune of 
arms. The bold ſpirit of Douglas could ill brook this bravade, 


and he adviſed the acceptance of the challenge; but he was 


over-ruled by Murray, who replied to Edward, that he never 
took the counſel of an enemy in any of his operations. The 


King, therefore, kept ſtill his poſition oppoſite to them; and 
expected daily, that neceſſity would oblige them to change their 


quarters, and give him an opportunity of overwhelming them 
with ſuperior. forces, Alfter a few days, they ſuddenly 


_ © Proiflart, liv, iv. chap, 19. 
2 Rymer, vol. i iv. p. 312. Froiſſart, liv, i IV, chap, 19. 
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s prevented the” aſſault, and 0 
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lecamped, and marched further up che ver; bur — 
themſelves in ſuch a matiner, as ta preſerve the advantage of the 
ground, if the enemy mould venture to attack them“ Edward 


inſiſted, that all hazards ſhould be run, rather ben allow cher 


ragen es ape with impunity; but Mortimer's authority 
A 4 itſelf to the valour of the 
narch. While the armies lay in this poſition, an in- 


eident happened which had well nigh proved fatal to the Engliſh. 


Douglas, having got the word, and furveyed exactly the fituation 


of the —_— ey entered i it feeretly in the night time, with a 
zody determine: d ſoldiers, and advanced to the 

cartying off the prince, in the 
"me of Edward's attendants, <p} 
al nvmont, made reſiſtance; his chapl: 


chamberlain ſaerifieed their lives for his ſafety ; the King Him- 

elf, after making à valiant defence, eſcaped in the dark: And 
| Douglas, having loſt the greateſt part of his followers, was 

glad to make a haſty retreat with the remainder*. - Soon alien, 


iſh army decamped without noiſe in the dead of night; 


ab having thus got the ſtart. of the Engliſh, arrived without 


farther loſs: in their own country. Edward, on entering the 


place of the Scottiſh encampment, found only fix Engliſhmen, 
hom the enemy, after breaking their legs, had tied to trees, 


in order to . their en xing uny e to their 
ee * | | 


T HE Kling was » highly incenſe at the Alpinen WAY | 
** had met with, in his firſt enterprize, and at the head: of ſo 
ant an army. The — which he had diſcovered of 


f Froiflart, liv. iv. chap. 19. 5 Ibid. Hemingford, p. 268. Ypod. Neuſt. 


| P. 509, Knyghton, P+ 2552. Th Froiffart, liv. iv. chap. 19. 
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e A: per, gave extreme ſatisfaction, and were regurde C my P. 
as fure prognoſties of an illuſtrious reign: But the general diſ- — 
pleaſure fell violently on Mortimer, who was already the obfec rtr 
of publie odium: And every meaſure which he purſued, tended 

to aggravate, beyond all bounds, the hatred of the nation 

both againſt him and Queen Llabella. 


5 Wr the cane of regeney was formed, Mortimer — 

though i in the plenitude of his power, had taken no care to 
enſure a place in it; but this ſemblance of moderation was only 
2 cover to che moſt exorbitant and moſt ambitious projects. He 
rendered that council entirely uſeleſs by uſurping to himſelf the 
whole ſovereign authority; he ſettled on the Queen-dowager 
the greater part of the royal revenues; he never conſulted 
either the princes of the blood or the nobility i in any public 
meaſure ;- the King himſelf was ſo beſieged by his creatures, 
that no acceſs could be procured to him; and all the envy, 
which had attended Gavaſton and Spenſer, fell much more 
deſervedly on this new favourite. 


 MoRTI1MER, ſenſible of the growing hatred: of the people, 1328. 
thought it xequiſite, on any terms, to fecure peace abroad; | 
he entered into a negociation with Robert Bruce for that pur- 
poſe, As the clan of ſuperiority in England, more than any 
other cauſe, had tended to inflame the animoſities between the 
two nations, Mortimer conſented to reſign abſolutely this pre- 
tenſion, to give up all the homages done by the Scottiſh parli- 

ament and nobility, and to acknowledge Robert as ſovereign of 
Scotland. In return for theſe advantages, Robert only ſti pu- 
lated the payment of 30,000 marks to England, This treaty 


1 Rymer, p. 337. Heming. p. 270. Anon. Hiſt, p. 392. | | 
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notions ord. diſappointed by this Os in all ume 2 


parliament i e ende 
ſcor mk; — ere who, having entered rea · 

eee eee and 'deeming them- 
d by the ſueceſsful reſiſtance of ſo — 


u d e ay 2 f N 
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1. HE beim of the” Blood; Kent; Norfolk; « and tial, 
were much united in their councils ; and Mortimer entertained | 
great ſuſpicions of their deſigns againſt him. In. ſummoning 
them to parliament, he ſtrictly prohibited them, in the King” 8 
name, from coming attended with an armed force, an illegal 
but uſual practice in that age. The three earls, as they ap- 
proached to Saliſbury, the place appointed for the meeting of 


parliament, found, that, tho! they themſelves, in obedience to 


me King's command, had brought only their uſual retinue with 
them, Mortimer and his party were attended with all their 
followers in arms; and they began with ſome reaſon to appre- 
hend a dangerous deſign againft their perſons. They therefore 
retreatell, aſſembled their retainers, and were returning with 
an army to take vengeance on Mortimer; when the weakneſs 
of Kent and Norfolk, who deſerted the common cauſe, obliged 
Lancaſter alſo to make his ſubm iſions *, The quarrel, by the 
eee of the ee ſeemed for the een to be 
W N 3 8 | 


2121 5 3 ; , 4 az 


By T Morticher, th onder . to intichillate the princes, deter- 
mined to have a victim; and the ſimplicity, with the good 


intentions of the earl of . afforded him ſoon after an oppor- 


* > Yeod. Neaſl p mn. 1 Knyghton, p. 2554+ | 
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of practiſing upon him. By kia ih his emiſſaries, 


he cbm to perſuade that prince, that his brother, King nd f 
Edward, was ſtill alive, and concealed in ſome ſecret priſon in 
England. The earl, whoſe remorſes for the part which he 


had acted againſt the late King, probably inelined him to give 


credit to: this intelligence, ed into a deſign of reſtoring 
of 3 ſome atonement for the injuries he had unwarily 


done him. After this 1 innocent contrivance had been allowed | 
to- o proceed a certain length, the earl was ſeized by Mortimer, 5 


was accuſed before the. parliament, and condemned by theſe 
laviſh, tho turbulent barons, to loſe his life and fortune. The 
queen and Mortimer, apprehenſive of young Edward's lenity 
towards his uncle, hurried on the execution, and the priſoner 
was:beheaded next day: But fo general was the affection borne 
him, and ſuch pity prevailed for his hard fate, that, . tho? peers. 
had been eaſily found, to. condemn him, it was evening before 
bis enemies could. find an executioner to perform the office. 3 


„ 


y, of re-1nſtating him on the throne; and thereby | 
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* March, 


xecution of 


the earl of 
Kent.. - 


' Tux cail of 1 on pretenee of his aſſent e 
ſpiracy, was ſoon after thrown into priſon: Many of the pre- 
lates and nobility were proſecuted: Mortimer employed this 


engine to cruſh all his enemies, and to enrich himſelf and his 


family by the forfeitures. The eſtate of the earl of Kent was 


ſeized for his younger ſon, - Geoffrey : The immenſe: fortunes 


of the Spenſers and their adherents were moſtly converted to 


his own uſe: He affected a ſtate and dignity equal or ſuperior 
to the royal: His power became formidable to every one: His 


illegal prachees were daily complained of : And. all parties, ; 


» Aveſbury, p. 8. Anon. Hiſt. p. 395. | 
d Henin, p. 271. Ypod, Neuſt. p. 5 10. kurt p. 2558. 
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55 95 obſervation Of a prince, endowed with ſo much ſpirit and judge 
25 ment as young Edward, who being now in his eighteenth year, 
„and feeling himſelf capable of government, repined at being 

held in fetters by this inſolent miniſter. But ſo much was he 
. ſurrounded with the emiſſaries of Mortimer, that it behoved 
. him to conduct the project for ſubverting him, with the ſame 
en ſecrecy and preexution, as if he had been forming a conſpiracy 
againſt his ſovereign. | He communicated his intentions to the 
lord Mountacute, who engaged the lords Molins and Clifford, 
dir John Nevil of Hornby, fir Edward Bohun, Ufford, and 
IP others, to enter into their views; and the caſtle of Nottingham 
was choſen for the ſcene of the enterprire. The Queen- 
dowager and Mortimer lodged in that fortreſs: The King alſo 
was admitted, tho' with a few only of his attendants: And as 
the caſtle was ſtrictly guarded, \ \ the gates locked every evening, 
and the keys carried to the Queen, it became neceſſary to com- 
municate the deſign to ſir William Eland, the governor, whe 
zealouſty took part in it. By his direction, the King's aſſo- 
clates were admitted thro' a fubterrancous paſſage, which had 
been formerly contrived for a ſecret outlet to the caſtle, but was 
noty buried i in rubbiſh; and Mortimer, without having it in 
his power to make reſiſtance, was ſuddenly feized in an apart- 
ment adjoining to the Queen's. A parliament was immedi- 
ately called for his condemnation. He was accuſed before that 


aſſembly of having uſurped regal power from the council "2 


* Avelbury, p. g. ES 37 | 2 1 81 . 
| regency, 
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regeney, appointed by purtiimont; of having procured” che 
death of the late King; of having deceived the earl of Kent 
into a conſpiracy to reſtore that prince; of having ſolicited and 
obtained exorbitant grants of the royal demeſnes; of having 
diſſpated the public treaſare ; of ſecreting for his own-uſe 20,000 


'4 * 
| 
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marks of the money paid by ng of Scotland; and of 


other crimes and miſdemeanors”. The parliament condemned 
| him, from the fappoſed notoriety of the facts, without trial, 
or hearing his anſwer, or examining a witneſs ;- 
hanged on a gibbet at the Elmes, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
dons: It is remarkable, that this ſentence was near twenty years 
FAO aligned was the illegal form of the proceedings 
The principles of law and juſtice were eſtabliſhed in England, 
not in ſuch a degree as to prevent any iniquitous ſentence againſt 
a perſon obnoxious to the ruling party; but ſufficient, on the 


a preence for ts revel 


josrienꝝ was alſo executed by a Lenin of the houſe of 
peers, on ſome of the inferior criminals, particularly on Simon 


de Bereford: But the barons, in that act of juriſdiction, entered 
a proteſt, that, tho? they had tried Bereford, who was' none 
of their peers, they ſhould not for the future be obliged to 
receive any ſuch indictment. The Queen was confined to her 


own houſe at Rifings near London: Her revenue was reduced: 
to 4000 pounds a year”: a And thoꝰ tlie King, during the remain- 


ö &r of her =o, you her a ent vat once or twice a year, 


Brady s App. Ne. 83. Anon. Hiſt. p. 397, 398. Knyghton, Pp · 5. 
1 Cotton's Abridg. p. 85,86. e . p. 10. 


and he was 


by parliament, in favour of Mortimer's fon; and 


Execution of 


Mortimer. 


20th Nov. 


return of his credit, or that of his e to ſerve as a reaſon 
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Ew. aun. . now. wi ve the reins at government into 
| hands, applied himſelf, with induſtry and judgment, 
| to redreſs; all thoſe grievances, which had either proceeded from 
want of authority in the ebe or from the late abuſes of it. 
He iſſued writs to the judges, % enjoining them to adminiſter 
juſtice, without paying any br to arbitrary orders from the 
miniſters: And as the robbers, thieves, murderers, and crimi- 
nals of all kinds, had, during the courſe of public convulſions, 
. multiplied: to an enormous degree, and were openly: proteRtci 
, by the great barons, who made uſe of them againſt their ene 
mies, the King, after exacting from the peers a ſolemn e 
in parliament, that they would break off all: connexions with 
ſuch malefactors, {et himſelf in earneſt to remedy che evil. 
Many of theſe gangs had: become ſo numerous, as to require 
his own preſence to diſſipate them; and he exerted both cou- 
rage and induſtry in executing this ſalutary office. The mini- 
ſters of juſtice, from his example, employed the utmoſt diligence 
in diſeoysring, purſuing, and puniſhing the criminals; and this 
diſorder was by degrees corrected, or at leaſt palliated; the 
_ utmoſt that could be n with 0 to a diſcaſe, inherent 
in the conſtitution... 


| In proportion as the government acquired authority at home, 
it became formidable to the neighbouring nations; and the 
ambitious ſpirit of Edward ſought, and ſoon found, an oppor- 
tunity of exerting itſelf. The wiſe and valiant Robert Bruce, 


e 1 Cotton's Fa | 
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"kd hed recovered by arms the independaney of his etnity; CHAP. 
and had fixed it by the laſt treaty of peace with England, ſoon we. 
after died, and left David his ſon, a minor, under the guar- 2 . 
dianſhip of Randolf, earl of Murray, the companion of all his land, 
victories. It had been ſtipulated in this treaty, that both the 
Scottiſh nobility, who, before the commencement of the wars, 
enjoyed lands in England, and the Engliſh who inherited eſtates 

in Scotland, ſhould be reſtored to their ſeveral poſſeſſions *: But 
tho? this article had been executed pretty regularly on the part 
of Edward, Robert, who ſaw the eſtates claimed by Engliſhmen 
much more numerous and valuable than the. other, either 
eſtcemed it. dangerous to admit ſo many ſecret enemies into the 
kingdom, or found it difficult to wreſt from his own followers 
the poſſeſſions beſtowed on them as the reward of their fatigues 
and dangers: And he had protracted the performance of his 
part of the ſtipulation. The Engliſh nobles, diſappointed in 

their expectations, began to think of a remedy; and as their 
influence was great in the north, their enmity alone, even tho 
unſupported by the-King of England, became dangerous to tho 
minor prince, who ſucceeded to the Soil throne, | 
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EDwaRD BALIOL, the ſon of that John, who was crowned 
King of Scotland, had been detained ſome time a priſoner in 
England after his father was releaſed; but having alſo obtained 
his liberty, he went over to France, and lived in Normandy, 
on his patrimonial eſtate i in that country, without any thoughts 
of 1 8 the claims of his family upon the crown of Scot- 
land. His pretenſions, however plauſible, had been ſo ſtre- 
Ry abjured by the . and rejected by the e 
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Had beer thrown into pra on- pigs al ade proer th een | 


} £6 tlie Me, of which lis was acetfed: The lord Beau 
wont, 1 great Faghtk baton; who im the ht of Kis Gift 

claimed the carld 
| Ae Ahl deem ug Hm à proper inlttiltnent fot his Pür- 


dom of Buckirl if Seotfart*; foithd hint i this 


poſe, Ade Tac intereſt \ with the Kin g of Frafce! O Was fit 


aware of the conſe equences; Hat ie + Tae 22 His liberty; 
and brouſit im over SI im into i mon irs 


Tur injured nöbles, po eed of fach/ & nead, began n to 


think of vitidieing their rights by forex of armb; And they 


applied to Edward for his concatrenee ihd affiftante; But thets 


Were ſeveral fealöns; which dererted. the King from openty 


_ avowing thei enterprize· In His 5 tteaty with Scotland, tie had 


Etitered ifito a borid of 20, 00 potinds, Payable ts the Pope; 


if within four years he violated the peace; and us the term Was 


| not yet elapſed, be dreaded the exacting of that penalty, by 


the fovereigh pontiff, who poſſeſſed 16 many means of förcing 
him to make payment. He was alſo Afraid, that violence ad 


injuſtice would every where be imputed to him, if he attacked 


with ſuch ſuperior force a minor King, and a brother-in- law, 
_ Whole independant title had ſo lately been acknowledged by a 


ſolemn treaty. And as the regent of Scotland, on every 


demand which had been made, of reſtitution to the Engliſh 
| barons, had always confeſſed the juſtice of their claim, and had 


only given an evaſive anſwer, grounded on plauſible pretences, 
Edward reſolved not to proceed to open violence, but to employ 


like artifices againſt him. He ſecretly encouraged Baliol in his 
enterprise; "os at his aſſembling forces i in the north; 


* * Rymer, vol. iv. p. 251. 3 1 d 
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nd ge. countenance. to, the nobles, 1 Were dif poſed to join c . * A 


Poied te 


zin the attempt. A forge of pear 2500 men was inliſted under C1 
Baliol, by N mfreyille Karl af Angus, the lords Beau mont, 74 

| Ferrars, Etz-warin, Wake, Stafford, A bot, an Joubra 5 
And as theſe adventurers. apprehended that the fr ontiers would N 
be rangly armed and guarded, . they. reſolyed to make their 

Attack by ſea; and having embarked a at Ravenſpury they r reached 


ing As coaſt, of N. „ 


Sc oTL AND, Nas at PUT RY? in a very furan Gituation from 
88 in which it had appeared under the Nidorious Robert. Be- 
des the loſs of that great mqnarch, whole ; genius and authority 

— Entire the whole political fabric, and maintained a an 


ws 4. 


union Among the unruly. bargns, lord Douglas, impatient 9 of 
xoſt, had gone oyer to Spain in a, crulade againſt the Moors, 
And, had there. periſhed in n. battle 2 The earl 0 of Murray, who 
Had been long. d e in age and infirmities, had lately died, | 
and had been. 1 88 ede in the regeney by Donald a” of 
Marre, à Man. g f much inferior talents: The military ſpirit of | 
| the Scots, tho? All ynþroken, us left without a proper gu 1 
dance and di ectign. And a minor King ſeemed Ill qualified | 
40 defend an. inheritance, . which it had required all the conſum- 
mate valour and abilities of his father to acquire and maintain. : 
But as the Scots were apprized of the intended invaſion, great 
numbers, on the appearance“ of the Engliſh fleet, immediately 
ran to, the ſhore, i in order to prevent the landing of the enemy. 
Baliol had valour and. actiyity, and he drove back the Scots 
With .confiderable toſs © . He marched weſtward into the heart 
ft the country; Aatering himſelf that the antient Partizans of 
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his family would declare for bim But the fierce amy, 
which had been kindled between the two nations, inſpiring the 


Scots with a ſtrong prejudice againſt a prince ſupported by the 


Engliſh, he was regarded as a common enemy; and the regent 


found no difficulty i in aſſembling a great army to oppoſe him. 
It is pretended; that Marre had no leſs than 40, ooo men under 
his ſtandard; but the ſame hurry and impatience, that made 
him collect a force, which from its greatneſs was ſo diſpropor- 


tioned to the occaſion, rendered all his motions unſkilful and 


imprudent. The river Erne ran between the two armies; and 


the Scots, confiding in that ſecurity, as well as in their great 5 
: ſuperiority of numbers, kept no order in their encampment. 


Baliol paſſed the river in the night time; attacked the un- 


guarded and undiſciplined- Scots; threw them into confuſion, 


which was encreaſed by the darkneſs and by their very numbers 


to which they truſted; and he beat them off the field with great 


_ - laughter”. But in the morning, when the Scots were at ſome 


. diſtance, they were aſhamed of having yielded the victory to 


ſo weak a foe, and they hurried back to recover the honour of | 


the day. Their eager paſſions carried them precipitately to 
battle, without regard to ſome broken ground, Which lay be- 


tween them and the enemy, and which diſordered and con- 


founded their ranks. Baliol ſeized the favourable opportunity, 
advanced his troops upon them, prevented them from rallying, 


and chaced them anew off the field with redoubled flaughter. 


There fell above 12,000 Scots in this action; and among thefe 
the flower of their nobility; the regent himſelf, the earl of 


Carric, a natural ſon of their late King, the earls of Athole and 


Monteith, the lord Hay of Errol, conſtable, and the lords Keith 


and Lindſey. The loſs of the Engliſh ſcarce exceeded thirty 


- Knyghton, p 2561. 
: . men; 
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men; a ſtrong proof, among many others, of the miſerable E ia P. 
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B40 ſoon after made himſelf maſter of Perth; but ſtill 
was not able to bring over any of the Scots to his party. Patric 
Dunbar, earl of March, and ſir Archibald Douglas, brother to 
the lord of that name, appeared at the head of the Scottiſh 
armies, which amounted ſtill to near 40,000 men and they 
' propoſed to reduce Baliol and the Engliſh by Raine. They 
inveſted Perth by land; they collected ſome veſſels with which 
they blockaded it by water: But Baliol's ſhips attacking the 
Scottiſh fleet, gained a compleat victory; ; and opened the com- 
' munication between Perth and the ſea*, It then behoved the 
Scots armies to diſperſe themſelves for want of pay and ſub- 
ſiſtance: : The nation was in effect ſubdued by a handful of 
| men: Each nobleman, who found himſelf moſt expoſed to dan- 
ger, ſucceſſively ſubmitted to Baliol: That prince was crowned - 
King at Scone ! David, his competitor, was ſent over to France th Sept. 
with his betrothed wife, Jane, ſiſter to Edward: And the heads 
of his party ſued to Baliol for a truce, which he granted them, 
in order to aſſemble a parliament i in tranquillity, and have his 
; title recognized yo the whole Scottiſh nation. 
Bor Baliol's Waben or his neceſſities making him diſ—- 1233, 
miſs the greateſt part of his Engliſh followers, he was, not- 
withſtanding the truce, attacked of a ſudden near Annan by 
fir Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains of that party ; he 
was routed ; his brother John Baliol wes ſlain; he himſelf was 
chaced into England in a miſerable condition; and thus loſt his 
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kings 1 by » revolting as wk = en md = 
„ acquired it. Cds 


a1 _— enjojed this mont "OY? noy- 
ay, he Bad been Kabhr, chat without the —— on of .Eng- 
it be ble for him to maintzin poſſeſſan 


could b q, for. 2 
which was not yet conſummated. Edward, amhitious f zeco- 
e it important ſacriſice, made by Mortimer during his 
Nes with per n- Wan off all rg od williggly {accepted the 
een offer; but as the dethronement of Baliol had rendered this con- 

cellion of 2 the King prepared to „ eee e in 
late. experign CCl 6 litle LAZATQOUS. As he poſſeſſed 
many popular arts, he conſulted his Parliament: on. this occaſion; 
but that aſſembly, finding the neſolution already, taken, declined 
giving any opinion, and only ſupplied him, in order to ſup- 
port the enterprize, with an aid of a fiftegnth; from the perſonal 
eſtates of the nobility. andi gentry, and a tenth of the moxeables 
of boroughs. And they added a petition, that the King would 
thenceforth live of his on, without grieving his ſubjects by 
illegal taxes, or by FRe quirageoys — of ed in the 
2 of E Purreraaae 5 


As the Scots 3 KAR chief brunt of the war INT 
fall upon Berwic, Douglas, che regent, threw a ſtrong garriſqn 
into that place under the command of Sir William Keith, and 


d Cotton's Abridgm. | 
IST he 


4 D * A * „% vun 
— agermbled a great army on the frontiers, ready to CHAP. 
_ penetrate into England, fo ſoon as Edward ſhould have inveſted \ oo EY 
that fortreſs. The Engliſh army was leſs numerous; but bet- In” 
ker Mpplied with arts and proviſions, and retained in ſtricter 


15 diſeiptine ; and the King, Hotwithfianding the valiant defence 
of Keith, had ia two months redueed the garriſon to extremity, 


ad Had obliged them tb eapitulate* They engaged to ſurrender. 
the place, if they Were nöt felieved within a few days by their 
cf 5eR . This intelligence; being conveyed to the Scot- 
tim amy, which was preparing to thvade Northumberland, 
chafhged their whole plan F operations, and engaged them to 
advance towiitds Berwie; and attempt the relief of that i 8 5 
tant Plaer. Douglas, who had erer propoſed to decline a 
pitched battle, in which he was ſenſible of che enemy's . . 
drity, and who intended to have drawn out the war by ſmall 
nir miſhes, Ankl by mutually ravaging each others country, was 
Rorerd, E the impatience of his troops, to put the whole fate 
ol the kingdem upon the event of ohe day. He attacked the 
Englith # Halidown-hill, a little north of Berwie; and tho! the 
Scottiſh Gent d armer difmounted from their horſes, in order 
to render the Action more Ready and deſperate, they were 
received with Tuch valeur by Edward, and were fo galled by 
the Englich archers, that they Were ſoon thrown into diſorder,, 
eons the Fall of Douglas, their general, were put to abſolute - 
The whole army fled in confuſion, and the Engliſh, but 
= more the Triſh, gave little quarter in the purſuit : All the - 
nobles of chief diſtinction were either lain or taken priſoners : - 
Near thirty thotifand of the Scots fell in the action: While 
the loſs of the Engliſh amounted only to one knight, one 


19th July. 
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1 derable body with Baliol to compleat the 
dom, returned with, the remainder. of = army into England. 
Paliol was acknowledged King by a parliament aſſembled at 
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dane, and, thirteen bunu faldiers 0 ir 
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e the. Seoniſh | ded. mtr 
reſource but inſtant ſubmiſſion; and Farne. leaving a conſi- 
conqueſt. of the king- 


; Edinburgh * ; . the ſuperiority o of England was again recognized; 


TINT 


the En Slim mcpagehey 


many of the Scots nobility ſwore fealty to Edward and to 


compleat the misfortunes of that nation, Baliol ceded Berwic, 
Dunbar, Roxborough, Edinburgh, and all the ſouth-eaſt coun- 
ties of Scotland, which v were e declared to be for ever angexcd to 


PE FF 
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n Ir Baliol, on kis 8 appearance, a was Fane? 55 the Scots, 


as an inſtrument employed by England for. the. ſubjection of - 


the kingdom, this deed confirmed all their ſuſpicions, and ren- 


dered him the object of univerſal hatred. Whatever ſubmiſſions 


they might be obliged to make, they conſidered him, not as 
their prince, but as the aer and confederate of their deter- 


* 


ſtate of Faber ei revenue ins Ai to. maintain. a con- 


ſtant ſtanding army in Scotland, the Engliſh forces were no 


: ſooner withdrawn, than the Scots revolted againſt Baliol,. and 


7 


returned to their former allegiance under Bruce. Sir Andrew 


Murray, appointed regent by the. party of this latter prince, 
employed with ſucceſs his valour and activity in many ſmall 
but deciſive actions againſt Baliol; and in a thort time had 


« Heming, p. 275, 276, 277. Knyghton, p. 2559. Genen p. 11 15. 
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| angſt wholly expelled him ho kingdom. | Edeiaiiths oblged bv wy HAP. : "2 j k | 

again to aſſemble an army and to march into Scotland : The oo 5 2 
Scots, taught by experience, withdrew into their hills and faſt= 2335: 9 ll 

neſſes: He deſtroyed the houſes, and ravaged the eſtates of 

thoſe, whom he called. rebels : But this confirmed them ſtill far- 

ther in their obſtinate antipathy to England and'to Baliol; and 

| being now rendered deſperate, they were ready to take advan- = 

tage, on the firſt opportunity, of the retreat of their enemy, 1336. by 

and they ſoon, re- conquered their country from the Engliſh. . _ 

Edward made anew his appearance, in Scotland with like ſucceſs: —_ 

He found every thing hoſtile in the kingdom, except the ſpot | 

on which he was encamped : And tho' he marched uncontrouled | 

over the low countries, the nation itſelf was farther than ever 

from being broken and ſubdued. Beſides being ſupported by 

their pride and anger, -paſſions difficult to tame, they werg 

encouraged, amidſt all their calamities, by daily promiſes of 

relief from France; and as a war was now likely to break out Ig. __. 

between that kingdom and England, they had reaſon to expect 1 "0 * 
from this incident a great diverſion of that force, which had ſo 5 e | 

long oppreſſed and overwhelmed them. 


mom 


Wer now come to a tranſaction, on which depended the moſt 1337. 
memorable events, not only of this long and active reign, but er er 
of the whole Engliſh and French hiſtory, during more than a of France. 
century; and it will therefore be neceſſary to give a particular 
account of the ſprings and cauſes of it. It had long been a 
prevailing opinion, that the crown of France could never de- 
ſcend to females; and as nations, in accounting for principles, 
which they regard as fundamental and as peculiar to them- 
ſelves, are fond of grounding them rather on primary laws, 


than on blind cuſtom, it had been uſual to derive this maxim 
Vor. II. | FE 
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ny A female Te reign; and 1 in that per iod of their hi tory, there 
Were Frec quent inftances of king 'S advanced to royalty i in Pre u- 
dice of kewades, ho were felitel to the crown by nearer 


= Kalles, had alſo Gable the male fucceffion in pie ſecond 
Face}, Aid tho' the inftances Were neither fo frequent nor ſo 


el not rely, by the confeſſion. f the beſt critics, bear the 


Practice ad prevailed; ; and the Tule was eſtabliſhed beyond 
controverſy on ſome antient as well! as ſome modern precedents. 
Durin wing - U firſt race of the monarchy, the Franks were fo rude 


ne ems fill to have prevailed, and to Have directed the con- 
Auct of the nation. During the third race, the crown had 
deſcended from father to ſon for eleven generations, from Hug 

Capet to Lewis Hutin; and thus, in fact, during the courſe of 


UST oRV Dr EN GLAND. | 
krönt a At i in "th Sälian Ude as * K an att nent tribe | 
among "4 the Franks; tho that Qatiſe, When fitialy examined, 
carries "only | the appearance of favouring this principle; and 


ſenſe commonly Tmpoled 1 upon 1 4 But . law ſeems 
wanting among the French for the Lon 'of fe males; the 


and Kaba a People, that they Were incapable of fübmitting 


degrees of conſaniguinity. Theſe precedents, Joined to like 


cate uring t that period, the principle of excluding the female 


* 4 


tine hundred years, te French monarchy had always been 


governed by males, and no female and none deſcended from 
females had ever mounted the throne. Philip the Fair, father 


of Lewis Hutin, left three ſons, this Lewis, Philip the Long, 


and Charles the Fair, and one daughter, Ifabella, Queen of 
England. Lewis Huütin, the eldeſt, left at his death one 
daughter, by Margaret fi ſter to Eudes, duke of Burgundy ; ö 
and as his queen was tlien pregnant, Philip, his younger bro- 


ther, was appointed regent, till it ſhould appear whether the 
cid proved a ſon e or a a She bore a male, who lived 
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a a few n Philip was proclaimed Kg And as che CH AP. ; 
duke of Burgundy made ſome oppoſition, and allerted the 8 
rights of his nigee, the ſtates of the kingdom, by a ſolemn and fra 
deliberate. decree, gave her the exeluſion,, and declared all fe- 
males for ever incapable of ſucceeding; ta the crown of France. | 
-Philip died after a ſhort reign, leaving three daughters; and 
his brather, Charles, without diſpute gr controverſy, then ſue- 
_ eceded to the crawn. The reign. of Charles Wag alſo ſhort: He 
left one daughter but as his Queen was pregnant, the next ß 
male heir was appointed regent, with a declared right of ſuc- 
_ceſſion,. if the iſſue ſhould prove female. This prince was Phi- 
lip de Valois, couſin german to the deceaſed King; being the 
ſon of Charles de Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. The 5 . 
Gabon: of France was delivered of a daughter: The regency | 
ended; Philip de Valois was * * on 
| the throne of T rance. 
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THE W bf England, oh was at that time a mh We 

fifteen years of age, embraced a notion, that he was intitled, 

in right of his mother, to the fucceſſion of the kingdom, and 

that the claim of the nephew was preferable to that of the cou- 

ſin german. There could not well be conceived a notion 
weaker or worſe grounded. The principle of excludin g females 

was of old an eſtabliſhed opinion in France, and had acquired 

equal authority with the moſt expreſs and poſitive law: It was 
ſupported by antient precedents: Tt was confirmed by recent 
_ inſtances, ſolemnly and deliberately decided : And what placed = 
it ſtill farther beyond controverſy; if Edward was diſpoſed to 
_ queſtion its validity, he thereby cut off his own pretenſions; 

fince the three laſt Kings had all left daughters, who were ſtill 
alive, and who ſtood betore him in the order of ſucceſſion. He 
| 8 8 8 „ was 
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fore peduvcd' /alſert;- that, che is pak laben. 


Was, on account of her ſex, incapable of Gunny he himſelf, 


© who inherited thro” her, was liable to no ſuch objeQtion, | 
might claim by the right of *propinqu e But, beſides that 
this pretenſion was more favourable to Charles, King of 
Navarre, deſcended from the daughter of Lewis Hutin, it was 
21 contrary to the eſtabliſhed principles of ſucceſſion in every 

eountry of Europe*, was ſo repugnant to the practice both in 


= 15 pr ivate and public inheritanges, that no body i in France thought | 
of Edward's right: : Philip's title was univerſally recognized and 


- acknowledged: : And he never imagined, that he had a compe- 
Vue ; much les, 0 E a one as 25 e of ne 


l tho” the yourhfal nk ee 1 of Edward had 
- raſhly entertained this notion, he did not think proper to inſiſt 
on his pretenſions, which muſt have immediately involved him, 

on very unequal terms, in a dangerous and implacable war with 
ſo powerful a monarch. Philip was a prince of mature years, 
of great experience, and at that time of an eſtabliſhed character 
both for prudence and valour; and by theſe circumſlances, as 
well as by the union of his people, and their acquieſcence in 
his undoubted right, he poſſeſſed every advantage over a raw 
youth, newly raiſed, by! injuſtice and violence, to the govern- 
ment of the moſt intractable and moſt turbulent ſubjects in 
Europe. But there immediately occurred an incident, which 
required, that Edward ſhould either openly declare his preten- 
ſions, or for ever renounce and abjure them. He was ſum- 
moned to do homage for Guienne: : Philip was Preparing to 
compel him by foree of arms: That country was in a very bad 
ſtate of defence: And the forfeiture of ſo rich an inheritance 


\ . 


8 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap, 5 , Ibid. chap. 22. 


EDWARD, m. 


Was; by che feudal law, the immediate conſchuetice: of his 


*- hip or declining to perform the duty of a vaſſal. Edward 
1 therefore thou ght it prudent to ſubmit to preſent neceſlity : He 
went over to Amiens: Did homage to Philip: And as there 
had ariſen ſome controverſy concerning the terms of this ſub- 
miſſion, he afterwards ſent over a formal deed, in which he 
acknowledged that he owed liege homage to France '- which 
was in effect ratifying, and that in the ſtrongeſt ter ns, Philip 8 
title to the crown of that kingdom. His own claim indeed was 
ſo unreaſonable, and ſo thorou ghly diſavowed by the whole 
French nation, that to inſiſt on it was no better than to pretend 
to the entire conqueſt of the kingdom; and it is probable that 


he would never have farther thought of it, had it not been for 


ſome incidents, which excited an animoſity between the two 
monarchs. eee te 


18 5 Ro BERT D'ARTOIS was deſcended of the royal blood of 
France, was a man of great character and authority, had 
. eſpouſed Philip's ſiſter, and by his birth, talents, and credit was 


entitled to make the higheft figure, and fill the moſt important 


offices, in the monarchy. This prince had loſt the county of 
Artois, which he claimed as his birthright, by a ſentence, com- 


monly deemed iniquitous, 'of Philip the Fair; and he was 


ſeduced to attempt recovering poſſeſſion by an action, ſo unwor- 
thy of his rank and character as a forgery*. The detection of 


this crime covered him with ſhame and confuſion : His brother- | 


| in-law not only abandoned him, but proſecuted him with vio- 
lence: Robert, incapable of bearing diſgrace, left the kingdom, 
and hid gs in the Low Countries: Being chaced from that 


= 


| Rymer, vol. iv. p. 47, 481, Freiſlart, liv, 1. chap. 25. Anon. Hiſt p. 394. 
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CHA r. retreat, by the authority of Philip, he came over to England 
100 
1 ſpite of the French King's menaces and remonſtrances, he 
e favourably received by Edward; and was ſoon admitted 
into the councils and ſhared the ideas. of that monarch. 
Abandening himſelf to all the movements of rage and deſpair, 
he endeavoured to revive. the prepoſſeffions entertained | by 
Edward in favour of his title to the crown of France; and even 
| flattered him, that it was not impoſſible for a prince of his 
DE nder his claim effectual. The King 


| * valour and abilities, to rende 
* woas the more diſpoſed to hearken to ſuggeſtions of this nature, 
FI | | [Os he had, in ſeveral particulars, complaints againſt 
Philip's conduct with regard to Guienne, and becauſe that 
prince had both given protection to che exiled David Bruce, and 
ſupported, or at leaſt encouraged the Scots in their ftruggles | for 
independancy, Thus reſentment gradually filled the breaſts of 
1 both the monarchs, and made them incapable of hearkening to 
Eo os any terms of accommodatio , propoſed by the Pope, who never 
1 EO ceaſed interpoſing his good offices between them. Philip 
EY thought, that he would be wanting to the firſt principles of 
5 policy, if he abandoned Scotland: Edward pretended, that he 
muſt relinquiſh all pretenſions to generoſity, if he withdrew his 
protection from Robert. The former, informed of ſome pre- 
parations for hoſtilities, which had been made by his rival, 
iſſued a ſentence of felony and forfeiture againſt Robert, and 
declared, that every vaſſal of the crown, whether *vithin or 
without the kingdom, who gave countenance to that traitor, 
was involved in the ſame ſentence; a menace ealy to be under- 
ſtood: The latter, reſolute not to yield, endeavoured to form 
alliances 1 in the Low Countries and on the frontiers of Germany, 
the only places from which he either could make an effectual 


Rymer, vol. iv. p. 747. Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 775 5 
| | attack 
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attack upon France, or ks: ſuch a diverſion as might . 
the province of Guienne, which "OY: ſo much en to the 
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ben King be with opening his intentions to the count Preparations | 


of Hainault, his father-in-law; and having engaged him in 
his intereſts, he employed the good offices and councils of that 
prince in drawing into his alliance the other ſovereigns of that 
5 neighbourhood. | The duke of Brabant was induced, by his 
mediation, and by large remittances of money from England, to 
promiſe his concurrence *: The archbiſhop of Cologn, the duke 
of Gaelders, the marquis of Juliers, the count of Namur, the 


lords of Fauquemont and Baquen, were engaged by like mo- 
tires to embrace the Engliſh alliance”. Theſe ſovereigns could 


ſupply, either from their own ſtates or from the bordering 


countries, great numbers of warlike troops; and nought was 
wanting to make the force on that quarter very formidable but 
the acceſſion of Flanders; which Edward Procuzed by means 
ſomewhat extraordin ary and unuſual. 


As thi Vicwiings were the firſt people in the northern parts 
of Europe, who cultivated arts and manufactures, the lower 
ranks of men in that province had riſen to a degree of riches 

unknown elſewhere to thoſe of their ſtation in that barbarous 
age, had ee privileges and independance, and began to 


emerge from thut ſtate of vuſſalage, or rather of ſlavery, into 


which the common people had been univerſally thrown by the 
feudal inftitutions. It was probably difficult for them to bring 
their ſovereign and their nobility to conform themſclves to the 


= Rymer, vol. ir. pe777 Froiflart, liv. 4. chap. 29, 33 36 
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| ſeditious leader, had pract 
; which the thoughtleſs and enraged populace are io much in- 
clined to comm it; v wherever ne are. unfortunate enougli to be , 


HISTORY. on. ENGLAND. 
\ cennient, 0 much neglected in 
It was impoſſible for them to confine 
N wakio the proper bounds in their. oppoſition and 
reſentment againſt any inſtance of tyranny: They had riſen in 
_ trnmiblts' Had inſulted the nobles: Had chaced their earl into 
France: And delivering themſelves over to the guidance of a 


1 fed: all thoſe inſolences, and diſorders, | 


principles of law and civil [Re ) 


* 


their own maſters - CHER eee is mn ied ling ene 
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| 1 5 preſent leader was James d'Arteville, a brewer in 
Ghent, who governed them with a more abſolute ſway than 


ever had been aſſumed by any of their lawful ſovereigns: He 
placed and diſplaced the magiſtrates at pleaſure: He was accom- 


panied with a guard, who on the leaſt ſignal from him, in- 
ſtantly aſſaſſinated any man that happened to fall under his 


7 | diſpleaſure: All the cities of Flanders were full of his ſpies ; J 


and it was immediate death to give him the ſmalleſt umbrage: 


The few nobles, who remained in the country, lived in conti- 


nual terror of his violence: He ſeized: the eſtates of all thoſe 


whom he had either baniſhed or murdered; and beſtowing a 


part on their wives and children, converted the remainder to 
his on uſe ?. Such were the firſt effects, which Europe ſaw, 


of Popular violence; after having groaned, during ſo many 
ages, under monarchical and ariſtocratical n, 


JAMkEs DALTEYILLE wis the . to whom Edward ap- 
plied himſelf for bringing over the Flemings to his intereſts; 


— Froiſſart, liv, 1, Chap, :0. Meyerus, 2 roiſſart, liv. 1, chap. 30. 
and 
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age, never courted any all 
ſubmiſſions, as he.omployed. towards this ſeditious and criminal 
mechanic. D' Arteville, Proud of theſe; advances from the King 
£ of England, and ſenſible, that; the, Hlemings were naturally. 
* inclined to maintain; eohnęeRion With the Engliſh, who: fur- 
niſhed them the materials of their woollen, manufactures, the, 


chief ſodurce of their opulence, readily; embraced:the intereſts of 


Echrard, and: invited him over into the Low. Countries, Ed- 


veard, before eee, this; great enterprize, affected to 


conſult his Parliament, aſked: their advice, and obtained their 


cConſent “. Andsthe: more to ſtrengthen his hands, he procured 


from them a grant of 20,000; ſacks of wool; which might 


amount to above a hundred thouſand pounds: This wool was. 
a good inſtrument to employ with the Flemings; and ther price 


of it with his German allies; He compleated the other neceſ- 
| ſary ſums by loans, by pawning the crown jewels, by confiſ- 
eating or rather robbing at once all: the Lombards, who nov 


exerciſed the invidious trade, formerly monopolized by the 


Jews; of lending on. intereſt ; and being attended with la body 


of Engliſh forees, and L with, uns of chi eee he failed 


over ante e 1 ba3oBs ved 


ined 
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Tae 8 aeg l in «dev to juſtify: their unprovoked 
hoſtilities againſ France, had required the ſanction of ſome 
legal authority; and Edward, that he might give them ſatiſ- 
faction on this head, had applied to Lewis of Bavaria, then 


emperor, and had been created by him vicar of the empire; an 


empty title, but which ſeemed to give him a right of command- 
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Nich ſo much aſſiduity and ſo many, Ca, 
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mtory or SNGLAKD. : 


„ Nie hinges) ur Germany . —— 
W ele wall or 5 rien Pretending like feruples wich re- 
3 en to dbe neaßen of th beit ee ee a- er preg 


lern geh, which, he e — all — 


| pre Wiki) the kingdo us, and beget endleſs and implacable 


jealouſies in France, was not taken by him without muck relhuc-= 
mance and heſitation? And ay it was not in itſelf very juflifiable,- 
it was in the iſſue attended with many miſeries to hoth nations. 
From this period we may date che commencement of that great 
animoſity, which the Engliſh have ever ſince born to the French, 
which has ſo viſible an influence: on all future tranſactions, and 
which has been, and continues to be the ſpring of many raſh 
and. precipitate reſolutions among them. In all the preceding 
reigns ſinte the conqueſt, thi hoſtilivies eee eee 
had been on eafual and temporary; and never being attended 
with any bloody or dangerous event, the traces of chem were 
eaſily obliterated by the firſt treaty of pacification. The Eng- 
liſh nobility and gentry valued themſelves on their French or 
Norman extraction: They affected to employ the language of 
that country in all public tranſaQions, and even in familiar 
converſation: And as both the Engliſh coun and camp were 
always full of nobles, who came from ſome province or other 
of France, the two people were during ſeveral centuries. more 
intermingled together than any two diſtinct nations, whom we 
meet with in hiſtory. But the fatal pretenſions of Edward III. 
diſſolved all thefe eonnexions, and left the ſeeds of great ani- 
money: in both countries, puny n che n. For it 


x Froiſlrt, 1 liv. 1, chap. 35. 0 8 P. 393+ Walfingham, p. 143. 
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the aggreſſors, and by their ſueceſs and ſituation were enabled 


retained a ſtronger tincturę of national antipathy; nor is their 
hatred retaliated on them to an equal degree by the French. 

That country lies in the middle of Europe, has been ſucceſ- 
| fiyely; engaged in haſtihties with: all its-neighbaurs, the popular 
- prejudices have been diverted: into many atiannels, and, among 
a people of ſofter manners, they never: along to a great m 


eee Marne nations: ht 


. en f minds great preparations againſt the attack of the 
from the danger. Beſides the concurrence'of all the nobility in 
his own populous and warlike kingdom, his foreign alliances 
were both more cordial and powerful than thoſe which were 
formed by his antagoniſt. The Pope, who, at this time, lived 
in Avignon, was dependant on France, and being diſguſted at 
the connexions between Edward and Lewis of Bavaria, whom 
be had excommunicated, he embraced: with zeal and ſincerity 
the cauſe of the French monarch. The King of Navarre, the 
duke of Brittany, the count of Bar were in the ſame intereſts; 
and on the ſide of Germany, the King of Bohemia, the palatine, 
the dukes of Lorraine and Auſtria, the biſhop of Liege, the 
counts of Deuxpont, Vaudemont, and Geneva. The allies of 
Edward were in themſelves weaker ; and having no other ob- 
ject, but his money, which began to be exhauſted, they were 
very flow in their motions and very irreſolute in their meaſures. 
. duke of Brabant, the moſt powerful among them, ſeemed 
even inclined to withdraw himſelf wholly from the alliance; 
and the King was neceſſitated, both to give the Brabanters new 


to commit the moſt cruel injuries on the other, have always 


"Engliſh, and ſuch as ſeemed more than ſufficient to ſecure him 
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HA r. privileget ain _— and to contract his ſon Edward with the: 
daughter of that prince,” ere he could bring bim to fulfil his 
1339. engagements. The farmer was waſted i in conferences and ne- 
1 6 1 his armies into the field; 
and He was obliged, in order to allure his German allies: into: 
his meaſures, to pretend that tlie firſt attack ſhould be made 
upon ambray, à city of tlie empire Which had been garriſoned 
by Philip *, .- But finding bye a nearer inſpection the difficulty of 
the enterprize he: conducted them towards the frontiers. of 
France; and he there found, byca ſenſible proof, the va 
of his expectations: The count of Namur, and even the count 
. of Hainault, his brother- aw (for; the old count: was dead) 
refuſed to .commence boſtilities againſt their liege lord and 
ed with their troops. So kttle account did IO Gals" of | 


KW” ) 
* 
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Warts |} 5 den King 1 entered wie enemy 's country, and en- 
„ ne on the fields of Vironfoſſe near Capelle, with an army 
"of near $6,000 men, compoſed almoſt entirely of foreigners. 
Philip came within ſight of him with an army of near double 
© the force, compoſed chiefly of native ſubjects; and it was daily 
6 expected that a battle ſhould enſue. But the Engliſh monarch: 
was averſe to engage againſt ſo great a ſuperiority: The French 
thought it ſufficient if he eluded the attacks of his enemy, with- 
out running any unneceſſary hazard. The two armies faced 
one another for ſome days: Mutual deflances was ſent: And 
| en at "uſt retired * into e eee and ves” his 


e 5 Feoiflr, 1 r. chap. 39. Heming. p. zom. »Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 33. 
1 3  Froufſart, liv. 1. Nes. 4%, 42, 43 Heming. P. 307. Walling. p. 143. 
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Sock was the fruitleſs and al a cee Gachtag we, all r "HT 
Edward's mighty preparations; and as his meaſures, were the 


moſt prudent, that could be embraced in his ſituation, he might 29 
learn from experienee in what, a hopeleſs enterprize he was en- 
gaged! His expences, though. they: had led to no end, had 

been conſuming and deſtructive: He had contracted near 

300,000 pounds of debt: he had anticipated all his revenue; 
ne had pawned every thing of value, which belonged either to 

- himſelf or his queen; he Was obliged in ſome meaſure even to 

pawn himſelf to his creditors, by deſiring their permiſſion: to 5 
go over to England, in order to procure fupply, and by pro- 
| miſing on org 150 TO to Feturn 1 in ben pe " he di not 
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Bur he Was a prince 15 too A foirit to be diſcouraged by 
the firſt difficulties of an undertaking; and he was anxious to 
: retrieve his honour by more ſucceſsful and more gallant enter- 
prizes. For this purpoſe, he had, during the courſe of the 
campaign, ſent orders to ſummon a parliament by his ſon 
Edward, whom he had left with the title of guardian, and to 


demand ſome ſupply in his urgent neceſſities. The barons. 
| ſeemed inclined to grant his requeſt; but the knights, who often, 


at this time, acted as a ſeparate body from the burgeſſes, made 
ſome {cruple of taxing their conſtituents, without their conſent; 
and they deſired the guardian to ſummon a new parliament, 
who might be properly empowered for that purpoſe. - The ſitu- 
ation of the King and parliament was, for the time, nearly 
| fimilar to that which they conſtantly. fell into about the begin- 
ning of the laſt century; and ſimilar conſequences began viſibly 


= Cotton's Abridg. p. 17. 
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3 55 be King, Fonfible of the-frequent cents which 
— be would-be gen to make on his people, had been anxious 
7 eee eee eee ee among, and, 


|: „„ [tb tet into that! afoiabliey an abuſe which the Knights 
3 wa defirddhe ant arne pre n 3 ſummons, 
5 g  knighits profeſivs Due ee re rere 
CCW e EP retrenehment o prere 
J gatives, particularly with regard to purveyance, and the levy- 
8 5 ing of the antient feudal aids for Knighting the King's eldeſt 
fon, and marrying; his eldeſt daughter. The new parliament, 
called by the guardian, retained the ſame free ſpirit; and tho 
hey offered a large ſupply of 30,000 ſacks of wool, no buſineſs 
was concluded; becauſe the conditions, which they annexed, | 
. appeared too gh to be compenſated by a temporary conceſſion. 
But when Edward himſelf came over to England, he ſummoned 
another parliament, and he had the intereſt to procure à ſupply 
on more moderate terms. A confirmation of the two charters 
ES and of the privileges of boroughs, a pardon for old debts and 
us trreſpaſſes, and a remedy for ſome abuſes in the execution of 
5 common law, were the chief conditions inſiſted on; and the 
„„ Eing, in return for his conceſſions on theſe heads, obtained 
55 from the barons and knights an unuſual grant for two years of 
the ninth ſheaf, lamb, and fleece on their eſtates, and from the 
burgeſſes, a ninth of their moveables at their true value. The 
whole parliament alſo granted a duty of forty ſhillings on each 
ſack of wool exported, on each three hundred wool-fells, and 
on each laſt of leather for the ſame term of years; but dreading 
the arbitrary ſpirit of the crown, they expreſsly declared, that 


this grant was to continue no longer, and was not to be drawn 
| | into 
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| into precedent. Being Gon after ſenſible, that this ſupply,” tho? CHAP. 


conſiderable and very unuſual in that age, would come in 
 flowly, and would not anſwer the King's urgent neceſſities, 
ny from his paſt debts, and his preparations for war; they 
agreed, that 20,000 ſacks of, wool ſhould immediately be 


granted him, and their value be deducted from he FRG. 
which were afterwards to be levied. | 


Ber there 8 at this time, „ another ba in the 


parliament, which was very reaſonable, and was founded on a 


ſentiment that ought to have engaged them rather to check 


than ſupport the King in all thoſe ambitious projects, ſo little 


lkely to prove ſucceſsful, and fo dangerous to the nation, if 


they did. Edward, who, before the commencement of the 


former campaign, had, in ſeveral commiſſions, aſſumed the 


title of King of France, now more openly, in all public deeds, 
gave himſelf that appellation, and always quartered the arms 
of France with thoſe of England in his ſeals and enſigns. The 


parliament thought proper to obviate the conſequences of this 
meaſure, and to declare, that they owed him no obedience as 


King of France, and that the two kingdoms muſt forever remain 
diſtinct and independant'. They undoubtedly foreſaw, that 


France, if ſubdued, would in the end prove the ſeat of govern- 


ment; and they deemed this previous proteſtation neceſſary, 


in order to prevent their becoming a province under that 


monarchy. A very frail Ts if the event had really taken 


place! 
As Philip was apprized, from the preparations, which were 


Y 14 Edward III. 
expect 


making both in England and the Low Countries, that he muſt 
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expect another e — Eitwand) he fitted; out à great 


fleet of 400 veſſels; manned with 40 οο mengꝗ and he ſta- 


hs tioned) them of Sloifcy with-a'rview'of. intercepting the King in 


1 3th Jane. 


his paſſager The Engliſh navy! was much inferior in number, 


Gonſiſting oy of 440 ſhips ; but whether it was bye the ſuperior: 


| abilities ef Edward, r tlie greater dekterityr of his ſeamen, 


they gained the wind of the enemy ante had the ſun in their 


backs; and with theſe advantages began the action. The battle ; 
Was fierce and bloody: The Englith archers, whoſe force and 
addreſs were now much celebrated, galled the French on their 


approach And when the-ſhips grappled together, and the con- 


teſt became more ſteady and furious, the example of the King, 
and of ſo many gallant nobles, WhO accompanied. him, animated 
to ſuch a degree the ſeamen and ſoldiery, that they maintained 
© every where a ſuperiority over the enemy. The French alſo 
had been ewlty of ſome: imprudenee in n taking their flation fo 
near the coaſt- of Flanders, and chooſing that place for the ſcene 


of action. The Flemings, deſcrying the battle, hurried out of 
their ports, and brought a re- inforcement to the Engliſh ; 


which, coming unexpectedly, had a greater effect than in pro- 
portion to its power and numbers. Two hundred and thirty 
French ſhips were taken: Thirty thouſand. Frenchmen were 


killed, with two of their admirals: The loſs of the Engliſh \ was 


| inconſiderable, compared to the greatneſs and importance of 
the victory. None of Philip“ s courtiers, it is ſaid, dared to 


inform him of the event; till his fool or jeſter gave him a hint, 


| by which he diſcovered the loſs that he had ſuſtained *, 7 


Tux luſtre of this great e added to the King's 8 


e allies, who aſſembled their forces with expedition, 


2 Fioiſſa t, liv. 1. chap. 51. Aveſbury, p- 56. | H:ming, * TOs 
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k 1 d joined. the Engliſh army. Edward mnkrchid to the frontiers. CHAP, 


of France at the head of above 100,606'men, conſiſting chiefly XL: 


of foreigners, a more numerous army than, either before or 
ſince, has ever been commanded by any King of England v. 


At the ſame time, the Flemings, to the number of 50,000 when: 


marched out under the command of Robert d*Artois, and laid 


ſiege to St. Omer; but this tumultuary force, compoſed entirely 


of tradeſmen, unexperienced in war, was routed by a fally of 
the garriſon, and notwithſtanding the abilities of their leader, 
was thrown into ſuch a panic, that they were inſtantly diſ- 
perſed, and never after appeared i in the field. The enterprizes 


of Edward, tho' not attended with ſo inglorious an iſſue, proved | 


5 equally vain and fruitleſs. The King of France had aſſembled 
an army more numerous than the Engliſh; was accompanied 
with all the chief nobility of his kingdom; was attended by 


many foreign princes, and even by three monarchs, the Kings 
of Bohemia, Scotland and Navarre ©: Yet he till adhered to the 


prudent reſolution of putting nothing to hazard, and after 


throwing ſtrong garriſons into all the frontier towns, he retired 
backwards, perſuaded, that the enemy, having waſted their 


force in ſome tedious and unſucceſsful enterprize, would afford 
him an eaſy RY; 


TounxAv was at that time one of the moſt conſiderable 
cities of Flanders, containing above 60,000 inhabitants of all 
ages, who were affectionate to the French government; and as 


the ſecret of Edward's deſigns had not been ſtrictly kept, Philip 


learned, that the Engliſh, in order to gratify their Flemiſh 
| allies, had intended to open the campaign with the ſiege of 


» Rymer, vol. v. p. 197. 


e Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap, 78 
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on AP. this place: He took: care ch 
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fore to; ſupply it with a garriſom 
oommanded by the braveſt nobility of France:; 
and he reaſonably expected, that theſt forces, joined to the in- 
habitants, would be able to defend the city apainft all the efforts: 
of the enemy. Accordingly, Ger wre. when he commenced 
the ſiege, about the end of July, found every where an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance: The valour of the one gde was encountered with. 


equal valour by the other: Every aſſault was repulſed and 


proved unſucceſsful: And the King was at laſt obliged. to turn 
the ſiege into æ blockade, in: hopes, that the great numbers of 
the garriſon and inhabitants, which had enabled them to defend 


e againſt his attacks, would but expoſe them to be the 


more eaſily reduced by famine *,- The count d'Eu, the gover- 
nor, as foon as he perceived that the Engliſh had formed this. 
plan of operations, endeavoured to ſpare his proviſions, by ex- 
pelling all the uſeleſs mouths; and the duke of Brabant, who: 
_ wiſhed no ſucceſs to Edward's Cs nr gave Pol one a: 
free ee thro” his quarters. 7 | f 

| ArTER the foge' had ate ten 0 the eity was. 
- bit to diſtreſs; and Philip, recalling all his ſcattered gar- 
riſons, advanced towards the Engliſh camp at the head of a 
mighty army, with an intention of ſtill avoiding any deciſive | 
action, but of ſeeking ſome opportunity to throw relief into the 
place, Here, Edward, irritated with the ſmall progreſs he 
had hitherto made, and with the diſagreeable proſpect that lay 
before him, ſent Philip a defiance by a herald; and challenged 
him to decide their claims for the crown of France, either by 
ſingle combat, or by an action of a hundred againſt a hundred, 
or by a general engagement. But PROP replied, that Edward. 


: Froiſſart, liv. 1. e Chap, 75 ha VE 
ving 
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| having! done homage to him for | the dutchy of Guienhe, and Cc . A p. 
Having, ſolemnly. acknowledged his ſuperierity, it by no means 4 ; 
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ame him to ſend. defiance. to his liege lord and ſovereign: 


That: he was confident, notwithſtanding. all Edward's prepa- 
rations, and his conjunction with the rebellious Flemings, to be 
able ſoon to chace him from the frontiers of France: That as 
the hoſtilities from England had prevented him from executing 
hi purpoſed cruſade againſt the infidels, he truſted in the aſſiſt- 


— 5 


and puniſh. the aggreſſor, whoſe. \ll-grounded claims had ren- 
dered them ineffectual: That Edward propoſed a duel on very 
unequal terms, and offered to hazard only his own - perſon, 
againſt both the kingdom of France, and the perſon of the 
King: But that if he would enereaſe the ſtake, and put alſo the 
kingdom of England on the iſſue of the duel, he would, not- 
withſtanding. that the terms would ſtill be unequal, very wil- 


_ - lingly accept of the challenge. It was-eaſy. to ſee that theſe 


mutual bravades were intended only to dazle the populace, and 


that the two kings were too wiſe to think of ſcouting their 


NE nen | 


Wark the French 2 1 Engliſh armies ay in * ſituation, 
8 a general action was every day expected, Jane, counteſs 


dowager of Hainault, interpoſed with her good offices, and 


endeavoured to conciliate peace between the contending mo- 
narchs, and to prevent any farther effuſion of blood. This 


princeſs was mother-in-law to Edward, and ſiſter to Philip; 


and tho' ſhe had taken the vows in a convent, and had aban- 
doned the world, ſhe left her retreat on this occaſion, and em- 


e Du Tillet, Recueil de Traitez, &c. Heming. p. 325, 326. Walſing. p. 149. 


| þ ano of the Almighty, who would reward his pious intentions, | 


TS ployed 
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CHAP. ployetall her pious efforts t ws allay thoſ animoſities, ' which h 
taken plage between perſons ſo nearly related to her, and to 
each other. As Philip had no material claims of his antagoniſt, 
- ſhe found him to hearken very willingly to the propoſals; and 
even the haughty and ambitious Edward, convinced of his fruitleſs 
&Wðꝗaattempt, Was not averſe to her negociation. He was ſenſible 
from experience, That he had engaged in an enterprize which 
far exceeded his force; and that the power of England was 
never likely to prevail over chat of a ſuperior kingdom, firmly 
united under an able and prudent monarch. : He diſcovered, 
that all the allies, vhm he could gain hy negociation, were at 
bottom averſe to his enterprize; and tho” they might ſecond it 
to a certain length, would immediately detach themſelves, and 
5 — 31 its final accompliſhment, if ever they could be brought 
do think, that there was ſerioufly any danger of it. He even 
- - faw,/ that. their chief purpoſe was to obtain money from him; 
and as his ſupplies from England came in very ſlowly, and had 
much diſappointed his expectations, he was convinced of their 
growing indifference in his cauſe; and. of their zeal to embrace 
all plauſible terms of accommodation. Convinced at laſt, that 
an undertaking muſt be imprudent, which could only be ſup- 
3a Septemb. ported by means fo unequal | to the end, he concluded a truce, 
. which left both parties in poſſeſſion of their preſent acquiſitions, 
and ſtopped all farther hoſtilities. on the fide of the Low Coun- 
tries, Guienne and Scotland, till Midſummer next. A nego- 
ciation was ſoon after opened at Arras, under the mediation of 
the Pope's legates, and the truce was attempted to be converted 
into a ſolid peace. Edward here required that Philip ſhould free 
Guienne from all claims of ſuperiority, and entirely abandon 


f Froiſlart, liv. 1, chap. 64. Aveſbury, p- 65. 


the 


EDWARD I} 


the protection o Scotland: But as he ſsemei not any wiſe en- 


"titled to make ſuch exorbitant demands, either from his paſt 
ſucceſſes, or future proſpects, they were totally rejected by 
Philip, who agreed only to a prolongation of the truce. 


THE King of France ſoon after detached the emperor Lewis 
from the alliance of England, and engaged him to revoke the 
title of imperial vicar, which he had conferred on Edward *. 
'The King” s other allies on the frontiers of France, diſappointed 
in their hopes, gradually withdrew from the confederacy. And 


Edward himſelf, harraſſed by his numerous and importunate 
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creditors, was obliged to make his . by Melt into ; 


: rr 


Tx unuſual impoſition of a ninth ſheaf, lamb and ſſeece, 


laid on by the parliament, together with the great want of 
money, and ſtill more, of credit in England, had rendered the 
remittances to Flanders ſo backward; nor could it be expected, 

that any expeditious methods of collecting a tax, which was ſo 
new in itſelf, and which yielded only a gradual produce, could 


poſfibly be contrived by the King or his miniſters. And tho? 


the parliament, foreſeeing the inconvenience, had granted, as 
a preſent reſource, 20,000 ſacks of wool, the only Engliſh 
goods which bore a eertain price in foreign markets, and were 
the next to ready money; it was impoſſible, but the ſeizing of 
fuch a bulky commodity, the gathering of it from different 
parts. of 'the kingdom, and the diſpoſing of it abroad, muſt 
take up much more time than the urgency of the King's 


affairs would permit, and occafion all the diſappointments com- 


plained of, during the courſe of the campaign. But tho? 


* Heming. p. 352. Ypod, Neuſt, p. 534, Kayghton, p. 2380. 
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CHAP. | nothing had happened, which Edward: might not mafonably 
. Ns have foreſeen, he was ſo irritated with the unfortunate iſſue of 
134% his military operations,. and ſo much vexed and affronted by 
| his foreign creditors, that he was determined to throw the 
blame ſomewhere off himſelf, and he came in very bad humour 

into England. He diſcovered his peeviſh diſpoſition by the firſt 
act which he performed after his arrival: As he landed unex-. 
pectedly, he found the Tower ſomewhat unguarded; and he 
immediately committed to priſon the conſtable and all others 

who had the charge of that fortreſs; and he treated them with 
unuſual rigour*. His vengeance fell next on the officers of 

the revenue, the ſheriffs, the collectors of the taxes, the under- 

takers of all kinds; and beſides turning all of them out of their 

offices, he appointed commiſſioners to enquire into their con- 

duct; and theſe men, in order to gratify the King's humour, 

were ſure not to find any perſon innocent, who came before 

them'. - Sir. John St. Paul, keeper of the privy, ſeal, fir John 
Stonore, lord chief juſtice, Andrew Aubrey, mayor of London, 

were diſplaced and impriſoned; as were alſo the biſhop of Chi- 

| cheſter, chancellor, and the biſhop of Lichfield, treaſurer. 
Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, on whom the charge of 
collecting the new taxes had been chiefly laid, fell likewiſe 
under the King's diſpleaſure; | but being abſent at the time of 
Edward's arrival, he eſcaped — the immediate effects 

of it. 


Turkg were ſtrong reaſons, which 9 diſcourage the 


Kings of England, in thoſe ages, from beſtowing the chief 
offices of the crown on prelates and other eccleſiaſtical perſons. 


* Ypod. Neuſt. p. 513. 5 
i Aveſbury, p. 70. * P- 326, gon; p. 158. 
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| Theſe men had 10 entrenched themſelves. in privileges and im- 
munities, and challenged ſs openly an exemption from all . 
ſecular juriſdiction, that no civil penalty could be inflicted on 340. 
them for any malverſation in office; and as even treaſon itſelf 
was declared to be no canonical offence, nor was allowed to be 
a ſufficient reaſon for deprivation or other fpiritual cenſures, 
that order of men had enſured to themſelves almoſt a total im- 
punity, | and were not bound by any political laws or ſtatutes. 
But, on the other hand, there were many peculiar cauſes which: 
favoured their promotion. Beſides that they poſſeſſed almoſt all 
the learning of the age, and were beſt qualified for civil em- 
ployments ; the prelates enjoyed equal dignity with the greateſt 
| barons, and gave weight, by their perſonal authority, to the 
powers entruſted with them : While, at the ſame time, they 
endangered not the crown by accumulating wealth or influence 
in their families, and were reſtrained, by the decency of their 
character, from that open rapine and violence, fo often prac- 
tiſed by the nobles. Theſe motives had induced Edward, as 
well as many of his predeceſſors, to entruſt the chief parts of 115 . | 
his government in the hands of eccleſiaſtics; at the hazard of 185 1 
ſeeing them diſown his authority fo ſoon as it was turned againſt 
them. 


THIs was the caſe with archbiſhop Stratford. That prelate, 
informed of Edward's indignation againſt him, prepared him- 
ſelf for the ſtorm; and not content with ſtanding upon the 

defenſive, he reſolved, by beginning the attack, to ſhow the 
King, that he knew the privileges of his character, and had 
courage to maintain them. He iſſued a general ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt all, who, on any pretext, exerciſed 
violence on the perſon or goods of clergymen; who infringed 
: thoſe 
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' ahold privileges 5 0 by the, great n and by the 1 


ſiaſtical canons; or Nh accuſed a prelate of treaſon or any ber 
crime, in order to bring him under the King's diſpleaſure *, 
Even Edward had reaſon to think himſelf truck at by this 5 


tence; both on account of the impriſonment of the two biſhops | 
and that of other clergymen concerned in levying the taxes, 
and on account of his ſeizing their lands and moveables, that 


he mi ight make them anſwerable for any balance, which re- 
mained in their hands. The clergy, with the primate at their 
head, were now formed into a regular combination againſt the 


King; and many calumnies were ſpread againſt him, in order 
to deprive him of the confidence and affections of his people; 
that he intended to recal the general pardon, and the remiſſion 


of old debts which he had granted, and to impoſe new and ar- 
bitrary taxes without conſent of parliament. The archbiſhop 


went ſo far, in a letter to the King himſelf, as to tell him, 


that there were two powers, by which the world was governed, 
the holy pontifical apoſtolic dignity, and the royal ſubordinate 


authority: That of theſe two powers, the clerical was evi- 
dently the ſupreme, ſince the prieſts were to anſwer, at the 


7 tribunal of the divine judgment, for the condu of kings them- 
5 ſelves: That the clergy were the ſpiritual fathers of all the 


faithful, and amongſt others of kings and princes; and were 


Intitled, by a heavenly charter, to direct their wills and actions, 
and to cenſure their tranſgreſſions: And that prelates had here- 


tofore cited emperors before their tribunal, had fat in judgment 
on their life and behaviour, and had anathematized them for 
their obſtinate offences. Theſe topics were not well calculated 
to 0 appeaſe Edward's indignation ; and when he called a partie 


* Heming. p. 339. Ang. Sacra, vol, i. p. 21, 22. een p. 153. 
4 : Anglia Sacra, vol. L p. 27. 
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| mene be ſent not to ae primate, as to the other peers, a ſum- 

mons to attend it. Stratford was not diſcouraged with this 
mark of neglect or anger: He appeared before the gates, 
arrayed in his pontifical robes, holding the croſier in his hand, 
and accompanied with a pompous train of prieſts and prelates; 

and he required admittance as the firſt and higheſt peer of the 

realm. During two days, the King rejected his application: 

But either ſenſible, that this affair might be attended with dan- 
gerous conſequences, or that in his impatience he had ground- 
leſsly accuſed the primate of malverſation in his office, which 
ſeems really to have been the cafe; he at laſt OO! him o 
take has Gents and was 5 reconciled to n 


＋ 


ee RD now Found kimſelf in a very bad ſituation both 
| With his own people : and with foreign ſtates; and it required 
all his genius and capacity to extricate himſelf from ſuch mul- 
5 tiplied difficulties and embarraſſments. His unjuſt and exorbi- 
tant claims on France and Scotland had engaged him in an 
implacable war with theſe two kingdoms, his neareſt - neigh- 
bours: He had loſt almoſt all his foreign alliances by his irre- 
gular payments: He was deeply involved in debts, for which 
he owed a conſuming intereſt: His military operations had 
vaniſhed into ſmoke; and except his naval victory, none of 
them had been attended even with glory or renown, either to 
himſelf or to the nation: The animoſity between him and the 
clergy was open and declared: The people were diſcontented 
on account of many arbitrary meaſures, in which he had been 
engaged: And what was more dangerous, the nobility, taking 
advantage of his preſent neceſſities, were determined to retrench 


"Me 
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Bay whereus the” great hag had, to the : manifeſt ſt peril and 
flander of the King and damage of his people, been viclated in 
many points, particularly by the impriſonment of free men and 
the ſeizure of their goods, without ſuit; indictment ar trial, it 

Vas neceſſary to confirm it anew, and to obligs all the chief 

_ ". officers of the law, together with the ſteward and chamberlain 

okt the houſhold, 'the-keeper of the privyRal, the controller and 
mmlreeaſurer of the wardrobe, and thoſe who were entruſted-with 

the education of the young prince, to ſwear to the regular ob- 

fervance of it. They alſo-remarked, that the: peers of the realm 

5 bad formerlys been arreſted and impriſoned, and diſpoſſeſſed 

5 pf their temporalities and lands, and even ſome ef them put to 
I Jdeathy without judgment or trial; and they therefore enacted 
* © that ſuch: yiolences ' ſhould henceforth ceaſe, and no peer be 

| puniſhed but by the award of his peers in parliament. - They | 
required, that, whenever any of the great offices above men- TY 

' tioned became vacant, the King; ſbould fill it by the advice of 

his council, and the conſent of 1 great men, who ſhould at 

chat time be found to reſide 1 in the neghbourkees of the court. 
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| nd they enacted, that on the third- day of every bellen, the K, HAP. 

King ſhould reſume into his own hands all theſe offices, except 55 

choſe of juſtices of the two benches and the barons of exche- 51. 

quer; that the miniſters ſhould for the time be reduced to pri- 

vate perſons; that they ſhould in that condition anſwer before 

we parliament to any accuſations brought againſt them; and 
that, if they were found any wiſe guilty, they ſhould finally be 

abet of their offices, and more able perſons be ſubſtituted 

ja their place. By theſe laſt regulations, the barons approached 

as near as they dared to thoſe reſtrictions, which had formerly 

been impoſed on Henry III. and Edward II. and which, from 

the dangerous conſequences attending them, had become ſo 

generally odious, that they did not expect to have either the 

concurrence of the people in demanding them, or the aſſent of 


We ne King in granting them. 


ate return for theſe important een the parliament 
Hr proffered the King a grant of 20,000 ſacks of wool; and his 
Wants were ſo urgent, from the damours of his creditors, and 
the demands of his foreign allies, that he was obliged to accept 
of the Tupply on theſe hard conditions. He ratified this ſtatute - 
in full-parliamont; but he ſecretly entered a proteſt of ſuch a 
nature as was ſufficient, one ſhould imagine, to geſtroy for the 
future all truſt and confitence with his people: He declared, 
that, ſo ſoon as his convenience permitted, he would, from his 
own authority, revoke what had been extorted from him“. 


„ Accordingly, he was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the parliamentary 
* „ 
1 15 Ede. II. | . | | ED 
e gtatutes at large, 15 Edw. III. That this proteſt of the King's was /ecret appears 
evidently, ſince otherwiſe it would have been tidiculous in the parliament to have accepted 
of his aſſent; Beſides the King owns that he di/ermbled, which would not have been the 


caſe, had his protelt been Publi ic, | 1 
. ſupply, 


= x ſtatute had been enacted e to Wremen 11 Ae legiſ- 


| y thing illegal. He next affirms, 
1 chat, as wh was. hurtful. to the prerogatives of the crown which 


he was ſworn to defend, he had only diſſembled, when he 


ſeemed to ratify it, but that he had never in his own breaſt 
NY given his aſſent to it. He does not pretend, 
the parliament lay under any force; but only! that ſome i incon- 


that either he or 


venience would have enſued had he not ſeemingly given his 


aſſent to that pretended ſtatute. He therefore, with the advice 


of his council and of /ome earls and barons; : abrogates and an- 


auls it; and tho' he profeſſes himſelf willing and determined 
to obſerve ſuch articles of it as were formerly law, he declares 

it to have thenceforth no force or authority *. The parliaments, 
| who were afterwards aſſembled, took no notice of this arbitrary 
exertion of royal power, which by. a parity of reaſon left all 
their laws at the mercy of the King; and during the courſe of 
two years, Edward had ſo far re-eſtabliſhed his influence, and 
freed himſelf from his preſent neceſſities, that he then obtained 


from his' parliament a legal repeal of the obnoxious ſtatute ?. 
This tranſaction certainly contains remarkable circumſtances, 


which diſcover the manners and ſentiments of the age, and may 


prove what inaccurate work might be expected from ſuch rude 
hands, when employed i in. legiſlation, and 1 in ee the deli- 
5 cate fabric of laws and. a conſtitution. 


* 


Bo 1 tho? Edvard had 1 recovered his authority at 


home, which had been impairgd by the events of the French 


* 


. Statutes at large, 15 Edw. III. eh Cotton's Abridgm, p. 38, 39. 
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war, he had undergone ſa many mortifications from that attempt, CHAP. 
and ſaw ſo little proſpect of ſucceſs; that he would probably Mo 
have dropt his claim, had not a revolution in Brittany opened ON” 
to him more promiſing views, and given his enterprizing 
u a full Ry of Uplaying Z 


* 5 5 UI. debe of Bae had; ke years ae hin death, Aﬀairs of 
; FRO? himſelf declining. thro* age and infirmities; and having OOO 
no iſſue; he was ſolicitous to prevent thoſe diſorders, to which, 
on che evertt of his deceaſe, a diſputed ſucceſſion might expoſe 
his ſubjects. His younger brother, the count de Penthievre, 
had left only one daughter, whom the duke deemed his heir; 
and as his family had inherited the dutchy by a female ſucceſlion, 
he thought her title preferable to that of the count de Mount- 
fort, Who, being his brother by a ſecond marriage, was the 
male heir of that principality". He accordingly propoſed to 
beſtow her in marriage on ſome perſon, who might be able to 
defend her riglits; and he caſt his eye on Charles de Blois, 
3 nephew of the King of France, by his mother, Margaret de 
Valois, ſiſter to that monarch. But as he both loved his ſub- 
jects and was beloved by them, he determined not to take this 
important ſtep without their approbation; and having aſſembled 
the ſtates of Brittany, he repreſented to them the advantages of 
that alliance, and the proſpect, which it gave, of an entire ſet- 
tlement of the ſucceſſion. The Bretons willingly concurred in 
his choice: The marriage was concluded: All his vaſſals, and 
among the reſt, the count de Mountfort, ſwore fealty to Charles 
and to his ſpouſe as to their future ſovereigns: And every dan- 
ger of civil commotions ſeemed to be obviated, as far as human 
prudence could provide a remedy againſt them. 


r Froiſſart, liv, 1, chap. 64. ; | | . 
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Bur on the death f mae gdodd pblti6s; the: andthe 


| count de Moumbfott broke thro! all theſe regulations, and Kind- 
led a 1 6 
| of Frank the —.—— of the dutchy, Mountfort was active 
in acquiring immediate poſſeſſion of it; and by force or intrigue 
he made bam maſter of Rennes, Nantz, Breſt, Hennebonne, 
and all the * important fortreſſes, and engaged many con- 
ſiderable barons to acknow 
he could expect no favour fro! 


| dangerous to Brittany, but to a great part 
While Charles de Blois was ſoliciting at the court © 


edge his authority ', Senſible, that 

om Philip, he made a voyage to 
England, on pri tenee of foliciting his (aim to the earldom of 
1, which had de volved to him by Kis brother's death; 


and offering t6 do homage to Edward, as King of France, for 


Renewal of 
the war with 
France. 


how many; . Briftdnyy he propoſed a ſtric alliance for the 
the. advantages attending this treaty: Motiitfort; an active and 
valiant prince, bloſely united to him by intereſt; opened at once 
an entrance into the heart of France; and afforded him muck 


er's pretenſions. Edward ſaw immediately | 


more flatteti ng Views, Than His -aMlies on the fide of U 


rmany 


Aid the Bow Oviintris; who had no ſincere attachment to his 
Läuſe; and whoſe progrel 
F668 fortifications; which had been raiſed on that frontier. 


was alſo obſtructed by thoſe nume- 


Robert WArtols was zealous in inforcing thele conſiderations: 


The ambitisus ſpifit of Edward was little diſpoſed to fit dow u 


under thofe repulſes, Which he had received, and which, he 


Yhought; had fo much injured his reputation: And it required 1 


very ſhort Begotiation to conclude a treaty of alliance between 


ro mien; Who, tho? their pleas with reg to the preference 
of male of female ſucceſſion were directly oppoſite, were inti- 


W connected by their immediate intereſts * ) 


Froiſſart, liv. 5 chap. 6s, 66, 67, * 


* 


| + Ibid, "chap. 69. 


„„ * 


t 


4.4 a : 3 
ventured to appear at Paris, in order to defend his cauſe before 3 
| the court of peers ; but obſerving Philip and his judges to be. 

prapoſſeſſed againſt his title, and 
arreſting dim, till he ſhould reſtore what he thad ſeized by vio- - 


aut between dim and Gharles de Blois. 
ſon; the duke of Normandy, with a powerful army to the 
aſſiſtance of the latter; and Mountfort, unahle to keep the field 


* 


EDWARD WM. 


„ fecret, Monntfize,'s on ils return, 


ading 


eir intentions of 


lance, e fuddenly made his eſcape; and warimmediately broke 
Philip ſent this eldeſt - 


** = xival, remained in the city of Nantz, where he was 


en W 


. 18 event hind 1:to.put an tk to the 1 of the 
count de Mountfort; but his affairs were immediately retrieved 
by an unexpected incident, which inſpired new life and vigour 


into his party. Jane of Flanders, counteſs of Mountfort, the 
moſt extraordinary woman of that age, was rouzed, by the cap- - 
and, from thoſe domeſtic cares, to which 
the had hitherto limited her genius; and the courageouſly un- 
dertook to ſupport the falling fortunes of her family. No 
ſooner did ſhe receive the fatal intelligence, than ſhe aſſembled 


tivity of her huſf 


the inhabitants of Rennes, where ſhe then reſided; and carrying 
her infant ſon in her arms, deplored to them the calamity of - 


their ſovereign. She recommended to their care the illuſtrious | : 
orphan, the ſole male remaining of their antient princes, - who 
had governed them with ſuch indulgence and lenity, and to 
whom they had ever Profeſſed ſuch zealous attachment. - She 


CR 
. 


+ Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 70 71. zd. chap. 74. 


Ihe city was taken by the treachery of: the inhabi- - 
lountfort fell into the hands of his enemies; was con- 


duged a a priſoner 40 Paris; ne ſhut up in the tower f 


declared 
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— | er make one effort 
againſt an n e b ing imp "ſed i on a:bhrithe arms 


ene ae to live and die with her in defending the 


braced the ſame reſolution: The counteſs went from place to 
place, encouraging the garriſons, providing them with eve 


Poſture, ſ ſhe ſhut herſelf up in Hennebonne, where ſhe waited 
with impatience the arrival of thoſe ſuccours, which. Edward 
had promiſed her. Mean while, ſhe ſent over her ſon t En g- 


engage the King more ſtrongly, by ſuch a pee to > embrace 


| important a fortreſs as Hennebonne, and ſtill more to take the 

culties to his ſucceſſion in Brittany now proceeded, ſat down 
before the place with a great army, compoſed of French, Spa- 
niards, Genoeſe, and ſome Dee and he conducted the attack 


rous: The beſiegers were Fees in every aſſault; Frequent 
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HI 18TORY: OF ENGLAND. by jj 


Hated kerſelf ifiing dolnandlt katie wvith/ant in Juſt 
pro” 3: diſco? ed the deere n tory remained i 


% 
R 


of France, would in return make a — his procectr of 
mes ar Brittany. The audience ; 
nce, and inſpirited by the run WT of the | 


rights of her family: All che other fortreſſes of Brittany em 


thing neceſſary for ſubſiſtance, and concerting the proper plans 
of defence; and after ſhe had put the whole province in a good 


land, both that the might put him in à place of ſafety, and 


with zeal the intereſts of her Mm 


as oi than to . himſelf maſter of ſo . 


— . 


aounteſs priſoner, from whoſe' vigour and capacity all the diffi- 


with indefatigable induſtr 


The defence was no leſs vigo- 


ſallies were made with ſucceſs by the garriſon: And the counteſs 
herſelf being the moſt forward in all military operations, every 


Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 8 . 
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one Was aſhamed not to exert himſelf to the utmoſt in this deſ- 
perate | ſituation.” One day he perceived, that the beſiegers, 
entirely occupied in an attack, had neglected a diſtant quarter 
of their camp; and ſhe immediately fallied forth at the head of 
a body of 200 cavalry, threw: them into confuſion, executed 


great laughter upon them, and ſet fire to their tents, baggage 


and magazines: But when; ſhe was preparing to return, . ſhe 
found that ſhe was intercepted, and that a great body of the 
enemy had thrown themſelves between her and the gates. She 
inſtantly took her reſolution; ſhe ordered her men to diſband, 


and to make the beſt of their way by flight to Breſt. She met 


chem at the appointed place of rendezvous, collected another 


acclamations by the garriſon, who, encouraged by this rein- 


forcement; and by fo rare an example of female One deter- | 


mined ti to ae thenklves to the laſt nen 
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Tu E reiterated attacks, however, of the beſiegers, had at 
length made ſeveral breaches in the walls; and it was appre- 
hended, that a general aſſault, which was every hour expected, 
would overpower the garriſon, diminiſhed in their numbers, 
and extremely weakened with watching and fatigue. It became 
neceſſary to treat of a capitulation; and the biſhop of Leon was 
already engaged, for that purpoſe, in a conference with Charles 


de Blois, when the counteſs, who had mounted on a' high 


tower, and was looking towards the ſea with great impatience, 
deſcried ſome fails at a diſtance. She immediately exclaimed: 


8 Behold the JOE f the Engli ifh Jucconrs ! No petting / 


0 « Froſt liv. 1. * 81. 
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ody of 500 horſe, returned to Hennebonne, broke unexpect- 
edly thro" the enemies camp, and was received with ſhouts and 


4 


Walter e one of . captains ** England: 1 
| baring kaſpirmi freſh. courage into the garriſon,. Wert 
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Lhe 


faccours from the King of England. Edward 3 a 


tonſiderable reinforcement under Robert d'Artois; who em- 


barked his troops on board a fleet of forty-five ſhips, and failed 
to Brittany. He was met in his paſſage by the enemy; an ac- 


tion enſued, where the counteſs behaved with her wonted 


valour, and charged the enemy ſword in hand; but the fleets, 
after a ſharp action, were ſeparated by a ſtorm, and the Engliſh 
arrived fafely in Brittany. The firſt exploit of Robert d' Artois 


Was the taking of Vannes, which he maſtered by conduct and 

addreſs : But be ſurvived a very little time this proſperity. 
The Breton noblemen of the party of Charles aſſembled ſecretly: 
in arms, attacked Vannes of a ſudden, and carried the place; 
chiefly by reaſon; of a wound received by Robert d'Artois, of 
winch he ſoon after died at ſea o on. his return to-England.*. A 


AFTER hs dach of this nnfartnate arial the chief author 
of all the calamities, with which his country was overwhelmed. 
for above a century, Edward undertook | in perſon the defence 


1 Froiſſart, lie. 1. chap. 93. 1 5 4 : Ibid, chap. 94: | 


| 
/ 
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of 
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of the eotidtl of Mountfort; J and as the lat truee with prünee 
was now expired, the war, which the Englith and French had 
hitherto carried om as allies to the competitors for Brittany, was 
thenceforth conducted in the name and under the ſtandard of 


the two monarchs.” The King landed at Morbian near Vannes, 


with an army of 12, men; and being maſter of the field, 
he endeavoured to give a luſtre to his arms, by commencing at 


once three important ſieges, that of Vannes, of Rennes, and 


of Nantz. But by undertaking too much, he failed of ſucceſs 


in all his enterprizes. Even the fiege of Vannes, which Ed- 
ward in perſon conducted with vigour, advanced but flowly *; * 
and the French had all the leiſure requiſite for making prepa- 


as 
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rations againſt him. The duke of Normandy, eldeſt ſon of 


Philip, appeared in Brittany at the head of an army of 30,000 
infantry and 4000 cavalry; and Edward was now obliged to 


draw together all his forces, and to entrench himſelf ſtrongly 
: before Vannes, where the duke of Normandy ſoon after arrived, 


and in a manner inveſted the beſiegers. The garriſon and the 


French camp were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions; while 


the Engliſh, who dared to make no attempt upon the place in 


the preſence of a ſuperior army, drew all their ſubſiſtance from 
England, expoſed to the hazards of the ſea, and ſometimes to 


thoſe ariſing from the fleet of the enemy. In this dangerous 


ſituation, Edward very willingly hearkened to the mediation 
of the Pope's legates, the cardinals of Paleſtrine and Freſcati, 
who endeavoured to negotiate; if not a peace, at leaſt a truce 
between the two kingdoms. A treaty was concluded for a 
ceſſation of arms during three years; and Edward had the 
ability, notwithſtanding his e een ſituation, to pro- 


A, 
* 


Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. gs, d Idid. chap. 99» Areſbury 103. 
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j / to be diſpoſed of after: 
_ pleaſed; : and tho Edward knew the partiality of the court of 
| Rome towards his. antagoniſt, he ſaved himſelf, by this device 


75 An e, e ſhould remain in the hands of the Pre eſent 
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imſ very equal and, ee 4 terms. It was 
| at Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtered, during the truce, 
erw as they 


om the diſhanour of having undertaken a fruitleſs enterprize.. 
t all priſoners ſhould: be releaſed, that 


poſſefſors, and that the. allies; on. both ſides ſhould be compre- 


hended in the truce. *, Edward, ſoon after nne ona 


at Fo 1 embarked with his n 180 ae. . 


7 


Tur truce, cho⸗ realculnted bor; a lang ume al of very kit 
duration; and each monarch endeavoured to throw on the 


other che blame of its infraction. Of courſe, the hiſtorians of 
the two countries, differ : 1 in their account of the mattèr. It 


ſeems probable, however, as is affirmed by the French writers, 
that Edward, in conſenting to the truce, had no other purpoſe 
than to extricate himſelf from a perilous ſituation, into which 
he had fallen, and-was afterwards very careleſs of its-obſervance. 


In all the memorials which remain. on this ſubject, he complains 
chiefly of the puniſhment inflicted on Oliver de Cliſſon, Henry de 


Leon, and other. Breton: noblemen, who, he ſays, were partizans. 
of the family of Mountfort, and conſequently under the protection 
of England *. But it appears. from the hiſtory, that at the conclu- 


tion. of the truce, thoſe noblemen had openly, by their declara- 


tions and actions, embraced the cauſe of Charles de Blois*; and if 
they had entered 1 into any ſecret ee and u e 


— 


© Hemingg p. . « Rymer, vt v. p. 453» 454» 459. 466, 496. Hem- 
ing. p. 376. e F:oiſſut, liv, 1. chap, 96. p. 109. 
with 
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. with. Edwards they were traitors to their party, and were Juſtly 

1 niſhable by Philip and Charles, for. their breach of faith; 

? nor had Edward any juſt ground of complaint againſt France 

for ſuch. ſeverities. But when he laid theſe pretended injuries 

before the parliament, whom he affected to conſult on all occa- 
ſions, that aſſembly entered into the quarrel, adviſed the King 
not to be amuſed by a fraudulent truce, and granted him ſup- 
plies for the renewal of the war: 5 The counties were charged 


The clergy conſented to give a tenth for three Tr 


Taksk ſupplies enabled the King to complete his military 


the i of Lancaſter, into Guienne, for the defence of that pro- 
vince. This prince, the moſt accompliſhed of the Engliſh 
court, poſſeſſed in a high degree the virtue of humanity as 


protecting and cheriſhing the province committed to his care, 
he made a very ſucceſsful invaſion on the enemy. He attacked 


from his entrenchments, and took the place. He reduced a 
great part of Perigord, and continually ad vanced in his conqueſts, 


twelve thouſand men, ſat down before Auberoche, in hopes of 
recovering that place, which had fallen into the hands of the 


Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap, 103. Aveſbury, p. 1271. 
_ lt is reported of this prince, that, having once, oefore the attack of a town, pro- 


greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the ſum ; and bid kim keep it all for his own uf, 
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wath a fifteenth. for two years, and the boroughs with a tenth. 


preparations ; and he ſent his couſin, Henry earl of Derby, ſon of 


well as thoſe of valour and condutt*, and not content with 
the count de Laille, the French general at Bergerac, beat him 


till the count de Laille, having collected an army of ten or 


1245 


Engliſh. The earl of Derby came upon him by ſurprize with 


' mifed the ſoldiers the plunder, one private man happened to fall upon a great cheſt full | 
of money, which he immediately brought to the earl, as thinkin? it too great for himſelf 
to keep poſſeſſion of it. But Derby told him, that his promiſe did not depend on the 
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ay a ate n ttirew the Fre 


ch into diforder, pulhed 
his advant: 


a 8 ed, and obtained A baute victory. De Laille 


himſelf, with marry conſiderable nobles, was taken priſoner . 
After this important ſucceſs, Derby made a rapid progreſs in 


ſubduing the French provinces, He took Monſegur, Monpe- 
ſat, Villefranche, Miremont, and Tonnins, with the fortreſs 


of Damaſſen. Aiguillon, a fortreſs deemed impregnable, fell 


into his hands from the cowardice of the governor. Angou- 


leme was furremdlered after 'a ſhort ſiege. The only place, 


where he met with a conſiderable reſi Rance, was Reole, which, 


however, was at laſt reduced after a ſiege of above nine weeks. 
Having made an attempt on Blaye, he thought it more prudent 


to raiſe the ſiege, than waſte his time, before a 1 5 of {mall 
; inportnhes. Wt 


bo 
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Ms * EY Bey was lies een BOY I . 
make ſuch progreſs on the ſide of Guienne, was the difficulties | 


under hich the French finances then laboured, and which had 


obliged Philip to lay on new impoſitions, particularly the duty 


on falt, to the great diſcontent, and almoſt mutiny of his ſub- 
jects. But after the court of France was ſupplied with money, 


great preparations were made; and the duke of Normandy, 
attended by the duke of Burgundy, and other great nobility, 
led towards Guienne a powerful army, which the Engliſh 
could not think of reſiſting in the open field. The earl of Derby 
ſtood on the defenſive, and allowed the French to carry on at 
leiſure the ſiege of Angouleme, which was their firſt enterprize. 


John lord Norwich, the governor, after a brave and vigorous 


defence, found himſelf reduced to extremities; and he was ob- 


liged 


> Froiffart, liv. 1. chap. 104. 
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geld to employ a n in order to "un his wid. and CNS P. 
to prevent his being reduced to ſurrender at diſcretion. He — 
appeared on the walls, and deſired a parley with the duke of 346. 
Normandy. The prince there told Norwich, that he ſuppoſed 
ne intended to capitulate.· Not at all,” replied the governor: . 
„ But as to-morrow is the feaſt of the Virgin, to whom, 1 
„ know, that you, fir, as well as myſelf, bear a great devo- 
«tion, I deſire a ceſſation of arms for that day.” The propo- 
fal was agreed to; and Norwich, having ordered his forces to- 
Prepare all their baggage, marched out next day, and advanced 
towards the French camp. The beſiegers, imagining they 
were to be attacked, ran to their arms; but Norwich ſent a 
meſſenger to the duke, reminding him of his engagement. 
The duke, who piqued himſelf on the faithful obſervance of 
his word, exclaimed, 7 ſee the governor has outwitted me 
But let us be contented with gaming the _ And the Engliſh 
were allowed to paſs thro' the camp unmoleſted. After ſome 
ether ſucceſſes; the duke of Na laid ſiege to Aiguillon; 3 
and as the natural ſtrength of the fortreſs, together with a 
brave garriſon under the command of the earl of Pembroke, 
and ſir Walter Manny, rendered it impoſſible to take the place 
dy aſſault, he propoſed, after making ſeveral fruitleſs attacks , 
to reduce it by famine: But before he could finiſh his enter 
prize, he was called to another quarter of the kingdom, by 
one of the greateſt diſaſters, that ever befel the French mo- 
narchy *. 3 | . 


Eura ARD, 3 is the carl of Derby of the * 3 
to which Guienne was expoſed, had prepared a fleet and army,, 


Eroiſſart, liv, 1. chap.. 120. m Ibid. chap. 121. n Ibid. chap. 134. 
| with: 
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nobility of England, his eldeſt ſon the prince of Wales, now 


long made a confiderable figure i in the court of France, and was 


chat an expedition to Normandy promiſed, in the preſent eir- 


ſouth; that they were full of flouriſhing cities; whoſe Plunder 
would enrich the Engliſh ; that their cultivated fields, as yet 


ſions; and that the neighbourhood of the capital rendered every 
had not before been duly weighed by Edward, began to make 


with in his voyage to Guienne : He ordered his fleet to fail to 
ata and ny diſembarked his iy at la «Hg | 


nisorY 6r ENGLAND. 


with which be intended in Sette to Sth g it relief. He em- | 
barked at Southampton on board a fleet of near a thouſand ſail 
of all dimenſions; | and carried with him, beſides all the chief . 


fifteen years of age. The winds proved long contrary *;/ and the 
King, in deſpair of arriving in time at Guienne, was at laſt 
perſuaded by Geoff y d' Hareourt, to change the deſtination of 
his enterprize. This nobleman was a Þ Jorman by birth, had 


generally eſteemed for his perſonal merit and valour ; but being 
diſobliged and perſecuted by Philip, he had fled over to Eng- 
land; had recommended himſelf to Edward, who was an excel- 
lent judge of men; and had ſucceeded to Robert d'Artois in 


the invidious office of exciting and aſſiſting the King in every 
enterprize againſt his native country. He had long inſiſted, 
cumſtances, much more favourable ſucceſs, than one to Gui- 
enne; that Edward would find the northern provinces much 
unfurniſhed of military force, which had been drawn to the 
unſpoiled by war, would ſupply them with plenty of provi- 


event of importance in thoſe quarters *, Theſe reaſons, which 


more impreſſion after the diſappointments, which he had met 


Avyeſbury, p. 12 3- 95 Þ "ag liv. . chap. 121, 
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campaign, crowned with the moſt ſplendid ſucceſs, conſiſted of 8 L 


four thouſand men at arms, ten thouſand archers, ten thouſand AS... 
Welſh infantry, and fix thouſand Iriſh.” The Welſh and the France, 
Triſh were light, diſorderly troops, fitter for doing execution in 
a: purſuit, or ſeouring tlie country, than for any ſtable action. 
The bow was always eſteemed a frivolous weapon, where true 
military diſcipline was known, and regular bodies of well armed 
foot maintained. The only ſolid force in this army were the 
men at arms, and even theſe, being cavalry, were, on that 
account, much inferior, in the ſhock of battle, to good infantry: 
And as the whole were new levied/troops, we are led to enter- 
tain a very mean idea of the military force of thoſe ages, which, 
being ignorant in every other art, had not properly cultivated 
BY the art of x war r itſelf, * * ae ect of their attention. | 
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TIR Kin 8 created the earl of Arundel conſtable of his army, 
and the. earls of Warwic and Harcourt, mareſchals : He be- 
' ſtowed the honour of knighthood on the prince of Wales and 
ſeveral of the young nobility, immediately upon his landing. 
Aſter deſtroying all the ſhips in la Hogue, Barfleur, and Cher- 
bourg, he ſpread his army over the whole country, and gave 
them an unbounded licence of burning, fpoiling, and plunder- 
ing every place, of which they became maſters. The looſe EK 
diſcipline then practiſed, could not be much hurt by theſe diſ- ” 1 
orderly practices; and Edward took care to prevent any ſurprize, 
by; giving orders to his troops, however they might diſperſe 
themſelves iv the day time, always to quarter themſelves at ” 
night near the main body. In this manner, Montebourg, Ca- 
rentan, St, Lo, Valognes, and other places in the Cotentin 
Vor. I. M mm 


were 


oy ps ad there Pllis into great erplexity. He. f 
ders, however, for levying forces in all quarters, and diſpatched 
the count d'Eu, conſtable of France, and the count A Tongan 
ville, with a body of troops, to the defence of Caen | 
and commercial but open city, which lay in the eee 
of the Engliſh army. The temptation of ſo rich à prize ſoon 
allured Edward to approach it; and the inhabitants, encou- 
raged by their numbers, and by the re-infarcements which they 
daily received from the country, ventured, againſt the advice 
of the conſtable, to meet him in the field. But their courage 
failed them on the firſt ſhock: They fled with precipitation: 
The counts d'Eu and Tancarville were taken priſoners: The 
victors entered the city along with the yanquiſhed, and a furi- 
ous maſſacre commenced, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or 
condition. The citizens, in deſpair, barricadoed their houſes, 
and aſſaulted the Engliſh with ſtones, bricks, and every miſſile 
weapon: The Engliſh. made way by fire to the deſtruction of 
the citizens: Till Edward, anxious. to fave. both. his ſpoil and 
his ſoldiers, ſtopped the maſſacre; and having obliged the in- 
habitants to lay down their arms, gave his troops licence to 
begin a more regular and leſs hazardous plunder of the city. 
| The pillage continued for three days: The King reſerved for 
his own ſhare the jewels, plate, ſilks, fine cloth, and fine linen; 
and he beſtowed all the remainder of the ſpail on his army. 
The whole was embarked on board the ſhips, and ſent over to 


5 © © Proiſſart, liv, 1, ds, 122. 5 
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uns together with three hundred of the richeſt citizens of CH * p. 

| Cain, whoſe ranſom was an additional profit, which he ex- 
pected afterwards to levy. This diſmal ſcene paſſed in the 345. 
preſence of two cardinal legates, who had come to Een a 

_ * ee * W | 
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nt King moved next to b Roten in hopes of treating that 
eity in the ſame manner; but found, that the bridge over the 
T Seine was already broken down, and that the King of France 
himſelf was arrived there with his army. He marched along the 
banks of that river towards Paris, deſtroying the whole coun- 
try, and every town and village, which he met with on his 
road*, Some of his light troops carried their ravages even to 
the gates of Paris; and the royal palace of St. Germans, toge- 
ther with Nanterre, Ruelle, a and other villages, was reduced to 
aſhes within ſight of that capital. The Engliſh propoſed to 
paſs the river at Poiſly, but found the French army encamped 
on the oppoſite banks, and the bridge at that place, as well as 
all others upon the Seine, broken down by orders from Philip. 
Edward now ſaw, that the French intended to enclofe him in 


their country, in hopes of attacking him with advantage on all 
ſides: But he ſaved himſelf by a ſtratagem from this perilous 


fituation. He gave his army orders to diflodge, and to advance 
farther up the Seine; but immediately returning by the ſame 
road, arrived at Poiſſy, which the enemy had already quitted, 
in order to attend his motions. He repaired the bridge with 
incredible celerity, paſſed over his army, and having thus diſ- 
engaged himſelf from the enemy, advanced by quick marches 
towards Flanders. His vanguard, commanded by Harcourt, 


* Froiſſart, live 1. als 124. Ibid. chap. 135. 
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8 orce their King, oh defeated. n with great * 
e He 21 2d by Beauvais, and burned the ſuburbs of that city: 
| But as he approached the Somme, he found himſelf in the ſame 
difficulty as before: All the bridges on that river, were either 
broken down, or ſtrongly guarded: An army, under the com- 
mand of Godemar de Faye, was ſtationed on che oppoſite banks: 
Philip was advancing on him from the other quarter, with an 
army of an hundred thouſand men: And he was thus expoſed 
to the danger of being encloſed, and of ſtarving i in an enemy's. 
country. In this extremity, he publ. hed a reward to any one, 
El that could bring him intelligence of a paſſage over the Somme. 
A peaſant, called Gobin Agace, whoſe name has been preſerved 
by the ſhare which he had in theſe important tranſactions, was 
tempted on this occaſion to betray the intereſts of his country; 
and he inform ed Edward of a ford below Abbeville, which had 
2M ſound bottom, and might be paſſed without difficulty at low 
water“. The King haſtened thither, but found Godemar de 
| Fa aye on the oppolite banks. Being urged by neceſſity, he deli- 
berated not a moment; j but threw himſelf in to the river, ſword 
in hand, at the head of his troops; drove the enemy from their 
ſtation; and purſued them to a diſtance on the plain“. The 
French army under Philip, arrived at the ford, when the rear- 
guard of the Engliſh were paſſing. 80 narrow was the eſcape, 
which Edward, by his prudence and celerity, made from this 
danger! The riſing of the tide prevented the French King from 
following him over the ford, and obliged that prince to take 
his road over the bridge at Abbeville; ; by which ſome time 
was loſt. 5 
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I. 18 naturdl to think, that Philip,” at'the head of ſo vaſt an 
army, Was impatient to take revenge of the Engliſh,” and to 
8 proven the diſgrace to which he muſt be expoſed, if an inferior 


2. 


ſhould be allowed, after ravaging ſo great a part of his 
Eingdom, to eſcape with impunity. Edward alſo was ſenſible, 
that ſuch muſt be the object of the French monarch ; and as he 
had advanced but a little way before his enemy, he ſaw the 


danger of precipitating his march over the plains of Picardy, 
and of expoſing his rear to the inſults of the numerous cavalry, 
- in Wick the French camp abounded. He took therefore a 


very prudent reſolution: He choſe his ground with advantage 
"note the village of Crecy; he. diſpoſed his army in excellent 


order; he determined to await in tranquillity the arrival of the 
enemy; and he hoped, that their eagerneſs to engage, and to 
prevent his retreat, after all their paſt diſappointments, would 


hurry them on to ſome raſh and ill-concerted action. He drew 


oP his army on a gentle aſcent, and divided them i into three 4 
lines: The firſt was commanded by the prince of Wales, and 


under him, by the earls of Warwic and Oxford, by Harcourt; 


and by the lords Chandos, Holland, and other noblemen: The 
carls of Arundel and Northampton, with the lords Willoughby, 
Baſſet, Roos, and ſir Lewis Tufton, were at the head of the 
ſecond-line :- He took on himſelf the command of the third divi- 
ſion, by which he propoſed either to bring ſuccour tothe two - 


Battle of © 


Crecy. 
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firſt lines, or to ſecure a retreat in caſe of any misfortunes, or 


_” puſh. his advantages againſt the enemy. He had likewiſe - 
the precaution to throw up trenches on his flank, in order to 
ſecure himſelf. from the numerous bodies of the French, Who 


4 might aſſail him from that quarter; and he placed all his bag 1 


gage behind. him in a wood, which he alſo. ſecured by an in- 


wenchment* ; 
* Froiffart, live 1. chap. 128. 
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encloſed on all hands in an enemy's country, they. truſted to 
any thing but their own valour, or gave that enemy an oppor- 
| tunity of taking revenge for the many inſults and indignities, 
| which they had of late put upon him. He reminded them of 
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Ten Ill and order of this diſpoſition, with the nennt 


in which was made, ſerved extremely to compaſe the minds 
6f the folders; and the King, that he might farther Igipirit 
; them, rode thro? their ranks with ſuch an air of cheerfulneſs 


and alatrity in his countenance, as conveyed the higheſt con- 


Hdence intd every beholder. | He pointed out to them the neceſ- 


ſity, to which they were reduced, and the certain and inevitable 
deſtruction which awaited them, if, in their preſent fituation, 


. the apparent ſuperiority which they had hitherto maintained 


dver all the bodies of French troops that had fallen in their 


way; and aſſured them that the greater numbers of the army, 


which at preſent hovered over them, gave them not greater 
force, but was an advantage eafily compenſated by the order, 


in which he had placed his own army, and the reſolution which 
he expected from them. He demanded nothing, he ſaid, but 
that they would imitate his own example, and'that of the prince 
of Wales; and as: the honour, the lives, the liberties of all, 
were now expoſed to the ſame danger, he was confident, that 


they would make one common effort to extricate themfelves 
from the preſent difficulties, and that their united courage 
"would "ow them the es. over all their enemies. 


Ił is relathd by „ kiferiens?, that Edward, belides the 
reſources, which he found in his own genius and preſence of 
mind, employed alſo a new invention againſt the enemy, and 
Placed in his front ſome pieces of artillery, the firſt which had 


7 Jean Villani, lib. 12. cap. 66. 
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yet: akin made if of on any beende oOeeaſion in s 

This is the epoch of one of the moſt ſingular diſcoveries, 
which has been made among men; and which changed by 

degrees the whole art of war, and by conſequence many 

eireumſtances in the political government of Europe. But 

the ignorance of that age, in the mechanical arts, rendered 

the progreſs very ſlow. of this new invention. The artillery. 
firſt framed, were ſo clumſy and of ſuch difficult management, 
that men were not immediately ſenſible of their uſe and efficacy: 
And even to the preſent times, improvements have been con- 
tinually making on this furious engine, which, the' it ſeemed 
contrived for the deſtruction of mankind, and the overthrow of . 
empires, has in the iſſue rendered war much leſs bloody, and 
has given greater ftability to civil ſocieties. Nations, by its 

means, have been brought more to a level: Conqueſts have. 
become leſs frequent and rapid: Succeſs in war has been reduced 

nearly to be a matter of calculation: And any nation, over- 
matched by its enemy, either yields to their demands, or baue. 

wn by alliances againſt their violence and invaſion, . 


Th E 3 of artillery was at this time known in France. 
as well as in England; but Philip, in his hurry to overtake - 
the enemy, had probably left his cannon behind him, which 
he regarded as an uſeleſs incumbrance. All his other move- 
ments diſcovered the ſame maprudence and precipitation. Im- 
pelled by anger, a dangerous counſellor, and truſting to the 

great ſuperiority of his numbers, he thought that all depended 

on forcing an engagement with the Engliſh, and that, if he : 
could once reach the enemy in their retreat, the victory on his 

tide was certain and inevitable. He made a haſty march in 
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from Rb * e's ek A he wal 8 above 
bene gentlemen, whom he apr ſent before to take 
him, anc We him 5 00 | 


ke, 4 and "wniting bis arrival. They 
to defer the combat till the enſ uing * N BY army Would | 
| have recovered from their fatigue, ànd mi ight be diſpoſed into 
better order, than their preſent hurry had permitted them to 
as Phili ip aſſented to chis council; but the former preci- 


pitation of his march, and the i impatience of the French nobil _ 


made it impracticable for him to put it in execution. One di- 
viſion preſſed upon another: Orders to ſtop were not ſeaſonably 


eonvexed to all of them: This immenſe body was not governed 


by ſufficient diſcipline to be manageable: And the French army, 
very imperfectly formed into three lines, arrived, already fa- 
tigued and diſorc ered, in preſence of the enemy. The firſt 
ap conſiſting: of 1 5,000: Genoeſe croſs-bow men, was com- 

manded by Anthony Doria, and Charles Grimaldi: The ſecond 
vas led by the count d'Alengon, brother to the King: The 
King himſelf was at the head of. the third. Beſides the French 
monarch, there were no leſs than three crowned heads in this 
engagement: The King of Bohemia, the King of the Romans, 


His ſon, and the King of Majorca; with all the nobility and 


great vaſſals of the crown of France. The army now conſiſted 
of above 120,000 men, near four times the number of the 

enemy. But the prudence of one man Was ſuperior to the dr 
. of all chis force and landen, | 7, 


Tur Eaglih, « on the approach of che enemy, kept Weir 


ranks firm and immoveable ; and the Genoeſe firſt began the 


attack. There had happened, a little before the engagement, 
A thunder 
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a thiznder . which had tht avid fad ha ſtrings cus P. 
of the Genoeſe croſs-bows; and their arrows for this reaſon in F 
fell ſhort of the enemy. The Engliſh archers, taking their 13466. 
' bows out of their caſes, poured in a ſhower of arrows upon 
this multitude who were oppoſed to them; and ſoon threw 

them into diſorder. The Genoeſe fell back upon the gens 

d' armes of the count &Alengon *; who, enraged at their co.] 

ardice, ordered his troops to put them to the ſword. The 

artillery fired amidſt the crowd; the Engliſh archers ſtill con- 

tinued to ſend in their arrows among them; and nothing was 

to be ſeen in that vaſt body but hurry and confuſion, terror 

and diſmay. The young prince of Wales had the preſence of 

mind to take advantage of this ſituation, and to lead on his 

line to the charge. The French cavalry, however, recovering 

ſornewhat their order, and encouraged by the example of their 

leader, made ſtout reſiſtance ; and having at laſt cleared them- 
| ſelves of the Genoeſe runaways, advanced upon their adverſa- 

ries, and by their ſuperior numbers began to hem them round, 

The earls of Arundel and Northampton advanced their line to 

ſuſtain the prince, who, ardent in his firſt feats of arms, ſet an 

example of valour, which was imitated by all his followers, 

The battle became for ſome time hot and dangerous, and the 
earl of Warwic, apprehenſive of the event from the ſuperior 
numbers of the French, diſpatched a meſſage to the King, and 

entreated him to ſend ſuccours to the relief of the prince. Ed- 

ward had choſen his ſtation on the top of the hill; and he ſur- 

veyed in tranquillity the ſcene of action. When the meſſenger 

accoſted him, his firſt queſtion Was, whether the prince was 

ſlain or wounded. On receiving an anſwer in the negative, 


2 Froiſſurt, liv. 1. chap. 130. 
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g 2 HA P. n Fry he, te i 10 „ ak elf Bin * Tone tha ; 
8, nour of this; day to him: I am confident:; that he. will Show Him 
345. Self warthy of the honour. of knighthoad, which J. ſo lately 
conferred upon ane He will be able without my aſſiſtance. to 

A t the Remy . This eech being: e i dhe 1 


| Pacha an N with redoubled vigour.on. _ ee in ONT, . 
We cmd Ale: at Whole line. of. cavalry was 


engon was ſſain: I. 
throw into diſorder :. The riders were killed or diſmounted: 
The Welſh infantry ruſhed into the throng, and with their 
5; Jong. knives.cut the throats of all who had: fallen; nor. was uy 
. e given that day 91 the . r 
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Tus King of France advanced in — n with r dear to en 
the line commanded by his brother.: He nt them already 
diſeomfited; and the example of their rout encreaſed the con- 
fuſion, which was before but too prevalent i in his own: body. 
He had himſelf a horſe killed under him: He was remounted; 
and, tho” left almoſt alone, he ſeemed Null determined'ta:main= 
tain the combat; when: John de Hainault ſeized the reins of 
his bridle, tufned about his horſe, and carried him off the field 
zof battle. The whole French army took to flight, and were 
followed and put to the ſword without merey by the enemy; 
till the darkneſs of night put an end to the purſuit. The 
King, on his return to the camp, flew into the arms of the 
prince of Wales, and exclaimed: My brave ſon: Perſevere in 
our honourable courſe : You are my ſon ; for valiantly have you 
met yourſelf to day: You have. ſhewn yourſelf worthy of 
empire. 
0 Froiffart, liv. 1. chap, 130. © Ibid. 4 Ibid, chap. 131, 
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Tuis battle, which is known by the name of the battle of 


Crecy, began' after three 0 clock i in the afternoon, and continued 
till evening. The next morning was foggy; and as the Engliſh 


obſerved, that many of the enemy had loſt their way in the 


night and i in the miſt, they employed a a ſtratagem to bring them 
into their power: : They erected on the eminences ſome French 
ſtandards which they had taken in the battle; and all, who 
; were allured by this falſe ſignal, were put to the ſword, and 


no quarter given them. In excuſe for this inhumanity, it was 
alledged that the French King had given out like orders to his 


troops; but the real reaſon probably was, that the Engliſh, in 
"their preſent ſituation, did not care to be encumbered with pri- 
ſoners. On the day of battle, and on the enſuing, there fell, 
by a moderate computation, 1200 Enights, I400 gentlemen, 
| 4000 men at arms, beſides about 39,000 men of inferior rank *. 
: Many of the principal nobility of France, the dukes of Lorraine 
and Bourbon, the earls of Flanders, Blois, Harcourt, Vaude- 
: mont, Aumale, were left on the field of battle. The Kings 
- allo of Bohemia and Majorca were ſlain; The fate of the former 
was remarkable: : He was blind from age; : but being reſolved 


to hazard his perſon, and ſet an example to others, a 


the reins of his bridle to be tied on each ſide to the horſes of 
two gentlemen c of his train; and his dead body, and thoſe of 


his attendants, were afterwards found among the ſlain, with 
their horſes ſtanding by them in that ſituation . His creſt was 
three oſtrich feathers and his motto theſe German words, Ich 
1 fe rue: Which the prince of Wales and his ſucceſſors 
2 in memorial of this great victory. The action may 


1 ſeem no o leſs remarkable for the ſmall loſs ſuſtained by the Eng- 
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cen AP. kf 19 100 ts +reat eber X he Fr ench: There \ were 
1 cg 5 Filled in it only one eſquire and three knights.* 1 and very few 
334% of inferior rank; a demonſtration, that the prudent diſpoſition 
made by Edward, and the diſorderly attack of the French, had 

rendered the whole rather a rout than a battle, which 1 was indeed 

the common caſe with e in | thoſe times. x 145 


Tx K great prudence. of kdward ELL not pi in 8 

5 ing this memorable victory, but in the meaſures, which he 

- purſi ved after it. Not elated by his preſent proſperity ſo far as 

to expect the total conqueſt of Fra nce, or even that of any con- 
ſiderable provinces; he propoſed only to ſecure an eaſy entrance 
into that kingdom, which might afterwards open the way to 
more moderate advantages. He knew the extreme diſtance of 
SGauienne: He had experienced the difficulty and uncertainty of 
penetrating on the {ide of the Low Countries, and had already 
loſt much of his authority over Fla nders by | the death of d'Ar- 
teville, who had been murdered by the populace themſelves, 

his former partizans, on his attempting to transfer the ſove- 
reignty of that province to the prince of Wales. The King, 
therefore, limited his ambition to the conqueſt of Calais; ; and 

after the interval of a few days, which he employed i in interring 

the flain, he marched with his victorious ON and e : 

| himſelf before that place. 


Joux DE V1 ENNE, a valiant knight of Burgundy, * was 
- governor of Calais, and being ſupplied with every thing neceſ- 
| fary for defence, he encouraged the townſmen to perform 
to the utmoſt their duty to their King and country, Ed- 
ward therefore, ſenſible from the beginning, that it was in 


F Knyghton, p. 2;88. | f Fo ſſar- liv, 1, chap, 116. 
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vain to attempt the ths by. force, propoſed only to reduce it 
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by famine: He choſe a ſecure ſtation for his camp; drew en- 3? + AR 


trenchments around the whole city; ; raiſed huts for his ſoldiers, 
which he covered with ſtraw or broom; - and provided his army 
with all conveniencies, to make them endurè the winter ſeaſon, 


whiick was approaching. As the governor ſoon perceived his 
intention, he put out all the ufeleſs mouths, and the King had 


_ the generoſity to allow theſe unhappy people to paſs thro' 


his amp. and he even ſupplied 1 with money for their 
Journey *. 


4 


Wm 12 Edward was employed in this ſiege, which continued 
near a twelvemonth,” there paſſed in different places oy | 


other events; and all to the honour of the Engliſh arms. 


Taz retreat of the duke of Normandy from Guienne leſt 


the earl of Derby maſter of the field; and he was not negligent 


” making his advantage of the ſuperiority. He took Mire- 


beau by aſſault: He made himſelf maſter of Luſignan in the 


ſame manner: Taillebourg and St. Jean de Angeli fell into his 


8 hands: Poictiers opened its gates to him; and Derby having | 


thus broken down all the. frontiers on that quarter, carried his 


incurſions to the banks of the Loire, and filled that quarter 'of - 


France with horror and devaſtation * „ 


THE flames of war were at the 1 time ied | in 4 Ow 


tany. Charles de Blois invaded that province with a confide- | 
- rable army, and inveſted the fortreſs of Roche de Rien; - but 
the counteſs of Mountfort, reinforced by ſome Engliſh troops 


b Froiſat, liv, 1. chap, 133. nig. chap, 136, 
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CHAP 
2 uh his entrenchments, diſperſed his army, and took himſelf pri- 
ſoner. His wife, by whom he enjoyed his pretenſions to 
Brittany, compelled by the preſent neceſſity, took on her the 
government of the party, and proved herſelf A rival in in every 
ſhape and an antagoniſt to the counteſs of Mountfort, both i in 
the field and: in the cabinet. | And while theſe heroic dames pre- 
ſented this extraordinary ſcene to the world, another princeſs 1 in 
8 England, of ſtill higher rank, thowed herſelf + no ks capable of g 
exerting every manly virtue. 
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ERR Gr Thanks Dag worth, attacked bim during the night n 


TRE Scottiſh nation, after long. ſupporting, ah incredible 
perſeverance, their liberties againſt the ſuperior, force of the 
Engliſh, recalled their King, David Bruce, in 1 342. Tho 
that prince, neither by his age nor capacity, could bring them 
great aſſiſtance, he gave them the countenance of ſovereign au- 
thority; and as Edward's wars with France proved a great 
diverſion to his forces, they rendered the balance more equal 
between the two kingdoms. In all the truces which Edward 
concluded with Philip, the King of Scotland Was compre- 


: a 2 3 en Edward made his laſt invaſion upon, France, ; 


David was ftrongly ſolicited by! his ally to break alſo the truce, 
and to invade the northern counties of England. if he nebility 


| of his nation being always forward 1 in ſuch incurſions, David 


ſoon muſtered a great army, entered Northumberland at the 
head of above 50,000 men, and carried his ravages. and devaſ- 
tations to the gates of Durham“. But queen Thilinga, aſſem- 
bling a body of little more than 12,000 men, which ſhe en- 
truſted to the command of lord Piercy, venture to approach him 


: Froiſſut, v. 1, chap. 143. W p. 193. Vpod. Neulſt, 
* Froiſſart, liv. 1, Chap. 137. —_— 


pe 517, $18. 
bid. chap. 138. | 
e | at 
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at Neville's 8 Croſs near that city; ; and riding thro? the ranks of 
. the army, exhorted every man to do bis duty, and to take 


revenge on theſe barbarous ravagers “: Neor could ſhe be per- 
ſuaded to leave the field, till the armies were on the point of 
engaging. The Scots have been often unfortunate i in the great 


pitched battles which they fought with the Engliſh; and that 


— —— 
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tho they commonly declined ſuch engagements where the ſupe- 
riority of numbers was not on their ſide: But never did they 


receive a more fatal blow than the preſent. They were broken 
and chaced off the field: Fifteen thouſand of them, ſome 
hiſtorians ſay twenty thouſand, were ſlain; among whom were 


n 


Edward Keith, earl Mareſchal, and ſir Thomas Charteris, 


chancellor: And the King himſelf was taken priſoner, with the 
earls of Southerland, Fife, Monteith, Carric, lord 1 wad 
and many other noblemen 2. 
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| PhirLtera, having fined her royal priſoner in the Tower" - 
croſſed the ſea at Dover; and was received in the Engliſh camp 
| before Calais with all the triumph, which was due to her rank, 


Captivity of 
the King of 
Scots. 


her merit, and her ſucceſs. This age was the reign of chivalry 


and gallantry: Edward's court excelled in theſe accompliſh- - 
ments as much as in policy and arms: And if any thing could 
juſtify the obſequious devotion. then profeſſed to the fair ſex, 
it muſt be the appearance of ſuch extraordinary women as ſhone i 


forth — that period. Fe 


Tas town of Calais had a: 13 with remarkable 


vigilance, conſtancy and bravery by the townſmen, durin ga 


ſiege of unuſual length: But Philip, informed of their diſtreſt 


n Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 138. n Thid. chap. 3 
0 Rymer, vol. v. p. 537. | 


» 
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5 gan at laſt to attempt their relief; 3 and; he 


x? approached . the Engliſh with an immenſe army, which the | 
writers. of that age make amount to 200,000 men. But he found ; 
Edward fo ſurrounded with moraſles, and ſecured by. entrench- 


ments, that without. running on inevitable deſtruction, he con- 


cluded it impoſſible to make an attempt on the Engliſh e camp. 


He had no other reſource than to ſend his rival a vain challenge 
to meet him in the open field; which being refuſed, he was 


obliged to decamp with his * and diſperſe. thew i into their 
ſevexal E 1 


\ 


14 
1 


Rel Viewne, A governor 51 Calais, now fs the ne- 


ceſſity of ſurrendering his fortreſs, which was reduced to the 


=; extremity. by famine and the fatigue of the inhabitants. 


He appeared on the walls, and made a ſignal to the Engliſn 
ſentinels. that he deſired a conference. Sir Walter Manny was 


ſent to him by Edward. Brave knight,“ cried the governor, 


« I have been entruſted by my ſovereign with the command of 
6c this town: It-is almoſt a year ſince you beſieged me; and I 
& have endeavoured, as well as thoſe under me, to do our 
« duty. But you are acquainted with our preſent condition: 
& We have no hopes of relief; we are periſhing with hunger; 


„ am willing therefore to ſurrender, and deſire, as the ſole 
“ condition, to enſure the lives and liberties of theſe brave 


men, who have ſo long ſhared with me every danger and 


6c fatigue *.” Ol 


— 


Manny N that he was al acquainted 9 the Kin g 
of England's i intentions; chat that prince was s incenſed againſt 


> Froifſart, liv. 1. chap. 144, 145. 8 p. 161, 5 


1 Fivijiart liv. 1. chap. 2 
the 
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the RUE Ie of Calais "Wh their pertinacious rates; 110 
for the evils which they had made him and his ſubjects ſuffer; 
that he was determined to take exemplary vengeance of them ; 
and would not receive the town on any condition which ſhould 
_ him in the puniſhment of theſe offenders. © Confi- 
5 replied Vienne, that this is not the treatment to which 


6 vere men are intitled : If any Engliſh knight had been in 


« my ſituation, - your King would have expected the ſame con- 
« duct from bim. The inhabitants of Calais have done for 


« their ſovereign what merits the eſteem of ever: rince; 
Ty P 


« much more of ſo gallant a prince as Edward. But I inform 


« you, that, if we muſt periſh, we ſhall not periſh unrevenged; 


at a high price to the victors. It is the intereſt of both ſides. 
to # ts theſe deſperate extremities; and I expect, that 


ou yourſelf, brave knight, will interpoſe your 85 offices 
wit your prince in our behalf, 35 


$ 4 8 $8 


MANNY was Aruck with the juſtnef of theſe ſentiments, and 


reprefented to the King the danger of repriſals, if he ſhould 


give ſuch treatment to the inhabitants of Calais. Edward was 


at laſt perſuaded to mitigate the rigor of the conditions 
demanded: He only inſiſted, that ſix of the moſt conſiderable 
citizens ſhould be ſent him to be diſpoſed of as he thought pro- 
per; that they ſhould come to his camp carrying the keys of 


the city in their hands, bareheaded and barefooted, with ropes 


about their necks : : And on theſe conditions, * promiſed to 
ſpare the lives of all the remainder . TL 


PFroiſſart, liv. 1. chap. a 


Vo. Il. _ O oo WUEN 


and that we are not yet ſo reduced, but we can ſell our lives 


* 
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Warn this intelligence was week to Calkis, it ſtruck the 


| inhabitants with new conſternation. + £0 ſacrifice {ix of their 


fellow citizens to certain deſtruction, for ſignalizing their valour 
in a common cauſe, appeared to them even more ſevere than 


that general - puniſhment, with which they were before 


threatened; and they found themſelves incapable of coming to. 
any reſolution in ſo cruel and diftreſsful a ſituation. At laſt one 


of the principle inhabitants called Euſtace de St. Pierre, whoſe 
name deſerves to be recorded, ſtept forth, and declared himſelf 


willing to encounter death for the ſafety of his friends and com- 


panions: Another, animated by his example, made a like 


generous offer: A third and a fourth preſented themſelves to 


the ſame fate; and the whole number required was ſoon com- 
plüeated. Theſe ſix heroic burgeſſes appeared before Edward in 
the guiſe of malefactors, laid at his feet the keys of their city, 
and were ordered to be led to execution. It is ſurprizing, that 
ſo generous a prince ſhould ever have entertained ſuch a barba= 


rous purpole againſt ſuch. men; and ſtill more that he ſhould 


4 ſeriouſly perſiſt in the reſolution of executing Wh But the en- 


treaties of his queen ſaved his memory from that infamy: She 


2 threw herſelf on her knees before him, and. with tears in her 
eyes begged the lives of theſe citizens. Having obtained her 


requeſt, ſhe carried them into her tent, ordered a repaſt to be 


ſet before them, and after making them a preſent of money and 


une dilmiſſed them 1 in Oy 


* This Cn of WY burghers of Calais, like all other 83 ſtories, is ſome- 
what to be ſuſpected; and ſo much the more az Aveſpury, p. 167, who is particular in 
his narration of the ſurrender of Calais, ſays nothing of it; and on the conraty” extols in 
general the King's generoſity and lenity to the inhabitants. 


5 Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 146. | 
Tas. 
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Tus King took poſſeſſion of Calais; and immediately exe- 


Sis an act of rigor, more juſtifiable becauſe more neceſſary, 
than that which he had before reſolved on. He knew that 
notwithſtanding his pretended title to the crown of Frarce, 
every Frenchman: regarded him as a mortal enemy; and he 
therefore ordered all the inhabitants of Calais to evacuate the 
town, and he peopled it anew with Engliſh; a policy which 
probably preſerved ſo long to his ſucceſſors the dominion of 


that important fortreſs. He made it the flaple of wool, leather, 


tin, and lead; the four chief, if not the ſole commodities of 
the kingdom, for which there was any conſiderable demand in 
8 markets. All the Engliſh were obliged to bring thither 


| theſe goods: Foreign merchants came to the ſame place in order . 


to purchaſe them: And at a period, when poſts were not eſta- 

bliſned, and when the communication between ſtates were ſo 

imperfect, this inſtitution, tho? it hurt the navigation of 188 
land, was porkape of advantage to the at 


T uno; the mediation of the Pope's dd Edward con- 
cluded a truce with France; but even' during this ceſſation of 
arms, he had very nearly loſt Calais, the ſole fruit of all his 
boaſted victories. The King had entruſted that place to the 
command of Aimery de Pavie, an Italian, who had diſcovered 
bravery and conduct in the wars, but was utterly devoid of 
every principle of honour and fidelity. This man agreed to 
deliver up Calais for the ſum of 20,000 crowns; and Geoffrey 


de Charni, who commanded the French forces in thoſe quarters, | 


and 'who knew, that, if he ſucceeded in this ſervice, he ſhould 
not be diſavowed, ventured, without conſulting his maſter, to 
conclude: the bargain with him. Edward, informed of this 
treachery, by means of Aimery's ſecretary, ſummoned the go- 
Oo vernor 
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vernor to ibn on other pretences; and having dengel kim 


with the guilt, promiſed him his life, but on condition, that 
he would turn the contrivance'to the deſtruction of the enemy. 


The Italian eafily agreed to this double treachery, A day was 


appointed for the admiſſion of the French; and Edward, hav- 


1349. 
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ing prepared a force of about a thouſand men, under ſir Walter 


Manny, ſeeretly departed from London, carrying with him 


the prince of Wales; and without being ſuſpected, arrived the 


evening before at Calais. He made a proper diſpoſition for the 
reception of the enemy; and kept all his forces and the gar- 
riſon under arms. On the appearance of Charni, a choſen 
troop of French ſoldiers was admitted at the poſtern, and Ai- 
mery, receiving the ſtipulated ſum, promiſed, that with their 
aſſiſtance he would immediately open the great gate to the army, 
who were waiting with impatience for the fulfilling of his en- 
gagement. All the French, who entered, were immediately 
ſlain or taken. priſoners : The great gate opened: Edward 


ruſhed forth with cries of battle and of victory: The French, 


tho? aſtoniſhed at the event, behaved with valour: A fierce and 
bloody engagement enfued. As'the morning broke, the King, 
who was not diſtinguiſhed by his arms, and who fought as a 


private man under the ſtandard of fir Walter Manny, remarked 
aà French gentleman, called Euſtace de Ribaumont, who exerted 


himſelf with ſingular vigour and bravery; and he was ſeized 


with a deſire of trying a ſingle combat with him. He Rept 


forth from his troop, and challenging Ribaumont by name, 
(for he was known to him) began a ſharp and dangerous en- 


counter. He was twice beat to the ground by the valour of the 


Frenchman: He twice recovered himſelf: Blows were redou- 
bled With equal force on both ſides: The victory was long 
undecided : — Ribzumaat. exciting himfe to be left 
almoſt 


— 
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almoſt alone, called out to his antagoniſt, Sir knight, I yield CH A p. 
myſelf your * priſoner ; ; and at the ſame time delivered his ſword. , 3 . 


to the King. Moſt of the French, being overpowered by num 


bers, and intercepted i in their retreat, were either ſlain or taken | 


ha FE 


Tur French. officers, who had. fallen into the benz of the 
Engliſh, were conducted into Calais; where Edward diſcovered 
to them the antagoniſt with whom they had had the honour to 


be engaged, and treated them with great regard and courteſy. 


They were admitted to ſup with the prince of Wales, and the 
Engliſh nobility ; and after ſupper, the King himſelf came into 
the apartment, and went about, converſing familiarly with one 
He even addreſſed himſelf in an 
obliging manner to Charni, and avoided. reproaching him with 
the treacherous attempt, which he had made upon Calais dur- 
ing the truce: But he openly beſtowed the higheſt encomiums 
called him the moſt valorous knight whom he 


or other of his priſoners. 


on Ribaumont; 


had ever been acquainted with; and confeſſed, that he had at 


no time been in ſo great danger as when engaged in combat 
He then took a ſtring of pearl, which he wore. 
| about his own head, and throwing it over the head of Ribau-- 


with him. 


mont, he ſaid to him, © Sir Euſtace, I beſtow this preſent upon 
„ you, as a teſtimony of my eſteem for your bravery : And I 
« (efire you to wear it a year for my fake : I know you to be 
gay and amorous; and to take delight in the company of 
ladies and damſels : Let them all know from what hand you 
had the preſent : You are no longer a priſoner; I acquit you 
of your ranſom ; and you are at liberty to-morrow to diſpoſe. 
of yourſelf as you think proper.” 


c 
<6 
«c 

cc 


4 


* 


8 5 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 140, 141, 142. | | 
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Norm can more i prove the vaſt ſuperiority 


of men during thoſe ages, than the extreme difference which 
Edward made in his treatment of theſe French knights, and 
that of the ſix citizens of Calais, who had exerted more ſignal 
n ina cauſe more juſtifiable and more honourable, 


* — 


* 
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EDWARD III. 


Inſtitution of the garter State of France — 


Miſcel- 
laneous franſatFtons i in this reign, 


H E prudent conduct and great fucceſs of Edward in his 
foreign wars had excited a ſtrong emulation and a 
military genius among the Engliſh nobility; and theſe turbulent 
' barons, over-awed by the crown, gave now a more uſeful di- 
rection to their ambition, and attached themſelves to a prince, 
who led them to the acquiſition of glory and of riches. That 


received into this order conſiſted of twenty-four perſons, be- 
ſides the ſovereign; and as it has never been enlarged, this badge 


and is ſtill a valuable, tho? a cheap, prefent, which the prince 


but is not ſupported by any antient authority, that, at a court- 


Battle of Poic- 
tiers ——Captivity of the King / France—— State of that 
kingdom—— Invaſion of France Peace of Bretigni 

State of France Expedition into Caftile—— Rupture with- 
France Ill fucceſs of the Engliſh Death ef the prince of 
Wales- —Death——and character of the Soy” 


he might further promote the ſpirit of emulation and obedience, 
the King inſtituted the order of the garter, in imitation of ſome. 
orders of a like nature, religious as well as military, which had 
been eſtabliſhed in different countries of Europe. The number 


of diſtinction continues as honourable as at its firſt inſtitution, 


can confer on his greateſt ſubjects. A vulgar ſtory prevails, . 


ball, 
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ball, Edward's miſtreſs, commonly ſuppoſed to be the counteſs 


of Saliſbury, dropt her garter; .and the King, taking it up, 
obſerved ſome of the courtiers to ſmile, as if they thought, 
that he had not obtained this favour merely by accident : Upon 
which he called out, Hon: ſoit qui mal y penſe, Evil to him that 
evil thinks; and as every incident of gallantry among theſe 


| antient warriors was magnified into a matter of great import- 
ance *, he inſtituted the order of the garter in memorial of this 
event, and gave theſe words as the motto of the order. This 


origin, tho' frivolous, is not unfuitable to the manners of the 


times; and it is indeed difficult by any other means to account 


either for the ſeemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, or for 
the peculiar badge of the garter, which feems to have no refe- 
xence to any purpoſe either of military uſe or ornament. 


Bor a ſudden damp was thrown over this feſtivity and tri- 


umph of the court of England, by a deſtructive peſtilence, 
which invaded: that kingdom as well as the reſt of Europe ; J 


and is computed to have ſwept away near a third of the inhabi- 


tants in every country, which it attacked. It was probably 


more fatal in great cities than in the eguntry; and above bfty 


2 There was a 1 zuſlanet hen) this time of the prevalence of chivalcy 15 gal- 
lantry i in the nations of Europe, A ſolemn duel of thirty knights againſt thirty was ſought 
between Bembrough, an Engliſhman, and Beaumenoir, a Breton, of the party of Charles 
de Blois. The knights of the two nations came into the field; add before the combat 
began, Beaumonoir called out, that it would be ſeen that day who bad the faireft miftreſſes. 
After a bloody combat the Bretons prevailed ; and pained for their prize, full liberty to 
boaſt of their miſtreſſes beau:y.. It is remarkable, that two ſuch famous generals as fir 
Robert Kaolles, and fir Hugh Calverley, diew their ſwords in this ridiculous conteſt. See 
Pere Daniel, vol. ii. p. 536, 537, Kc. The women not only inſtigated the champions to 


theſe rough, it not bloody frays of tournament ; but alſo fiequented the tournaments dur- 
jog all the reipn of Edward, whoſe ſpirit of gallantry encouraged this prodiice. See 
Knyghton, p. 2597. 


| thouſand 


* 
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thouſand win are ſaid to hay "periſhed by it in London alone“. 
This malady difcovered itſelf firſt 1 1n the north- of Aſia, was 
ſpread over all that country, made a progreſs from one end of 
Europe to another, and ſenfibly depopulated every ſtate thro” 


which it paſſed. 80 grievous a calamity, more than any cor- 


 Cuality : among the princes, ſerved to maintain and prolong the 
truce | between Trance and TOC: . 


whe 


Donne this truce, Philip de. Valois died, without being 
1 to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of France, which his bad ſucceſs 
againſt England had thrown into the. moſt extreme diſorder. 
This monarch, during the firft years of his reign, had obtained 
the appellation of Fortunate, and acquired the character of pru- 


dent; but he ill maintained either the one or the other ; leſs from 


his own fault, than becauſe he was overmatched by the ſuperior 


fortune and ſuperior genius of Edward. But the incidents in 
the reign of his ſon, John, gave the French nation reaſon to 
regret even the calami itous times of his predeceſſor. John was 


| diſtinguiſhed by many virtues, particularly a ſcrupulous honour 


and fidelity: He was not deficient in perſonal courage: But as 


ne wanted that maſterly prudence and foreſight, which his 
difficult ſituation required, his kingdom was at the ſame time 
convulſed by inteſtine commotions, and oppreſſed with foreign 
wars. The chief ſource of all its calamities, was Charles King 
of Navarre, who received the epithet of the bad or wicked, and 
whoſe. ations fully entitled him to that appellation. This 


prince was deſcended from males of the blood royal of France; 


2 Stowe's Survey, p. 478. There were buried 50, ooo bodies in one church- yard, 


which ſir Walter Manny had bought for the uſe of the poor. The ſame author ſays, 
; that there died above 50,000 perſons of the plague in Norwich, whech is gaite incre- 


dible. 
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lis a was @ - Sativa "ny I 1 his; he had — 
eſpouſad a daughter of King John: But all theſe ties, which: 


| greater ability to ſhake, and overthrow it. In his per 
ties, he was courteous, affable, engaging, eloquent; full of 
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| him with the chrone, gave him only 
qua- 


ought to have conne 
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inſinuation and. addxeſs; inexhauſtible i in his reſources; active 


and enterpriſing. But theſe ſplendid accompliſhments were at: 


the ſame time attended with ſuch defects, as rendered them per- 
nicious to his country, - and even ruinous to himſelf: He was 


fickle, inconſtant, faithleſs, revengeful, malicious: Reſtrain 


by no principle or duty: Inſatiable in his pretenſions; ; And 


| whether ſucceſsful or unfortunate. + in one enterprize, he 1 imme-- 
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diately. wndertopk another, in which he was never deterred 


en n the moſt end and moſt hoopla: 


2 


Tus conſtable Tu, who had been taken prac by ae | 
een, e 1 bie eee 


_ of which he was fupetior lord: But as John was uffended at this: 


ſtipulation, which, if fulfilled, opened. Rill farther that fron- 
che enemy, and as he ſuſpected the conſtable of more 
mections with the King of England, he ordered! 


kim to 1 feized, and without any legal or formal trial, put- 


hum to death in priſon. Charles de la Cerda was appointed: 


| he had alſo John's ſecond. ſon put into his hands, as a ſecurity. 


cConſtable in his place; and; had a like fatal end: The King of 
| Navarre ordered him to be aſſaſſinated; 


and ſuch was the weak-- 
neſs of the crown, that this prince, inſtead of dreadin g puniſh=- 
ment, would not ſo much as agree to aſk pardon for his. offence, 
but on condition, that he received an aeceſſion of territory: : And 


N 
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8 — two French p princes e Auen bees! but this 
diſſimulation, to which John ſubmitted from neceſſity, and 
Charles from habit, did not long continue; and the King of 
| Navarte knew, that he had reaſon to apprehend the moſt ſevere 

vengeance for the many crimes and treaſons which he had 
already committed, and the ſtill greater, which he was medi- 
tating. To enſure himſelf of protection, he entered into a 
ſecret correſpondence with England, by means of Henry earl 


of L Derby, now earl of Lancaſter, who at that time was em- 


ployed in fruitleſs negociations for peace in Avignon, ander the 
mediation of the Pope. John diſcovered this correſpondence; 
and to prevent the fatal effects of it, he ſent down forces into 
N ormandy, the chief ſeat of the King of Navarre's power, and 


attacked his caſtles and fortreſſes. But hearing chat Edward 
had prepared an army to ſupport his ally, he had the weak - 
neſs to propoſe an accommodation with Charles, and even to 
give this traiterous ſubje& the ſum of a hundred thouſand 


crowns, as the purchaſe of a feigned reconcilement, which 


tendered him ſtill more dangerous. The King of Navarrey 
inſolent from paſt impunity, and deſperate from the dangers, 
which he apprehended, continued ſtill his intrigues; and aſſo- 
ciating himſelf with Geoffrey d'Harcourt, who had received 
his pardon from Philip de Valois, but perſevered ſtill in his 
factious diſpoſitions, he enereaſed the number of his partizans 
in every part of the kingdom. He even ſeduced by his addreſs, 


Charles, the King of France” s eldeſt fon, a youth of ſeventeen _ 
years of age, who was the firſt that bore the appellation. of 


d Freiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 144. 
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, when he dame to court, and pee this act CHAP, 


cn AF. Dauphin, by the re-u 
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of the provi of Dauphiny to tho 
crown. But this pon ee made dne 0 the arne eu 
hy ns of. agen uy D 8 1 O 


ates; — in concert Win e 
of Navarre, and other 


into kat hens: of John. Some of the. moſt obnoxious were 
| immediately led to execution; the King af Navarre ara thrown. 
into, priſon *:: But. this, troke of ſeverity in i | 
treachery. in the Dauphin, Was far 
maintaining the royal authority. Philip of Navarre, brother 

Charles, and Geoffrey d'Harcourt,. put all the towns and caſſles 
belonging to chat prince in a poſture of defence; and had i im- 
te recourſe tahe Protection of England in this del 
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0 oms, mich 0 nnn 
was now expired; and 
Edward was er ae to, e the French malcontents. 
Well pleaſed, that the factions in France had at: laſt gained him 

ome partizans in chat kingdom, which. his. pretenſigns to the 
| com gel never „rem es to dar b he propoſed to at- 
tack his e under the com- 
mand of the een of Wales, e. on > that of Calais, in his 
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© YOUNG: Edward: arrived in che Garronne with his. army, on 
board a fleet of three hundred ſail, attended by the earls of. 
Warwic, Sal iſbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and other Engliſh. noble- 
men. Being joined by the vaſſals of Gaſcony, he took the. 


; « Froiflart, liv, 1. chap. 146, . Aveſbury, p. 2433. 
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d:; and as the preſent diſorders: in France: prevented every 
proper plan of defence, he carried on with impunity his rava- 
ges and devaſtations, according to the mode of war in that age. 
He reduced all the villages: and ſeveral: towns in Languedoc to 


aſhes : He preſented himſelf before Thoulouſe; paſſed the Gar- 


ronne, and burned the ſuburbs of Ca caſſonne; advaneed even 


to Narbonne, laying every thing waſte around: him : And after 
an incurſion of ſix weeks, returned with a vaſt booty and many 
5 priſoners to eee where he took up his winter quarters *,. 


v » 


ved orders, 1 at the head of a ſuperior army, no 
account to run — n. * a "Sattle. 

| Taz King of England's ;ncorſion from Calais was of the: 
ſame nature, and attended. with the ſame iſſue. He broke into 
France at the: head of a numerous army; to. whom he gave a 


full licence of plundering and ravaging the open country. He 


advanced to St. Omer, where the King of France was poſted; 
and on the retreat of that prince, followed him to Heſdin * "7 
John Rill kept at a diſtance, and declined an engagement: 

But in order to fave his reputation, he ſent Edward a challenge 
to fight a pitched. battle with him; an uſual. bravade in that 
age, derived from the practice of ſingle combat, and ridiculous 

in the art of war. The King, finding no ſincerity in this de- 
Hance, , retired to Calais, and thence went over to England, in 


order to defend that ann againſt a threatened invaſion. of 


Tas "ROY aking geg of the «King . — abs that 
of the military power of England, had ſurprized Berwic; and 


4 Froiſſart, ur. 1. chap. 144 146. mw | 
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The conſtable of Bourbon, who commanded in thoſe 1 | 
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threw r We into the utmoſt conf 
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had collec 
the northern provinces: But on the approach c ard, they 
abandoned that place, which was not tenable, while the caſtle 


was in the hands of the Engliſh; aid munen 


tains, gave the enemy a full liberty of burning and deſtroying 
— —— —ę—ũ— 
ant ad- 


able anions to his title, . PR heh 


through age and infirmities, he finally end into the King ; 
hands his pretenſions to the grown of Scotlan 


in lieu of them an annual penſion of 2 — wick which 


he eee che me or n Wet in erer and retirement. 
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Downs: theſe - military operations, "Raney received Arif 
mation of the encreaſing diforders in France, ariſing from the 


ſeizure of the King of Navarre; arid hie {ent Lancaſter at the 


| head of a ſmall army, to ſupport his parttzans in Normandy. 


The war was conducted with various ſucceſs ;* but chiefly to. 
the diſadvantage: of the Fren malcontents; till an imy 
event happened in the other quarter of the kingdom: which 
Had well nigh proved fatal to the monirchy be France, and 
on. 
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TI E prince of Wales, ee by the ſucceſs of the pre- 
ceding campaign, took che field with an army, which no hi- 


ſtorian makes amount to above 12, ooo men, and of Which not 


a third were Engliſh; and with this {mall body, he ventured 
to Penatrate into che heat of France. After ravaging the Ager 


0 Rymer, vol, v. p. 803. — Neuſt. P- 521. 


f Walſing. p. 171. 
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nis, Querey, and the Limouſin, he entered the province of CH AP. 
Berry; and made ſome attacks, tho” without ſucceſs, on the N s . 
towns of Bourges and Iſſondun. It appeared, that his intentions 586. 
were to march into Normandy, and to join his forces with thoſe 
of the duke of Lancaſter, and the partizans of the King of 
Navarre; but finding all the bridges on the Loire broken down, 
and every paſs carefully guarded, he was obliged to think of 

making his retreat into Guienne . He found this reſolution 
ie more neceſſary, from the intelligence which he received of — © 
the Rin of France's motions. That monarch, provoked at 
the ——— him by this incurſion, and entertaining hopes. 
of ſneceſs from the young prince's temerity, colleQed. a great 
army of des men, and advanced with haſty marches | 
to intercept his enemy. The prince, not aware of John's near 
. approach,: left ſome days, on his retreat, before the caſtle of 
Remorantin ; and thereby gave the French an opportunity of 
overmking him. Tbey came within fight. at Maupertuis near Battle of 
Poictiers; and: Edward, ſenſible that his retreat was now be- ä 
come impracticable, prepared for battle with all the: courage of 

2 Wr ans "with. all W and moſt. 


Bor the utmoſt prudence and courage would have proved 
inſafficient to fave him in this extrem ity, had the King of 
France known how to make uſe of his preſent advantages. His: 
great ſuperiority in numbers enabled him to ſurround the ene- 
my; and by intercepting all their proviſions, which: were: 
| Ulready become ſcarce in the Engliſh camp, to reduce this ſmall 

army, without a blow, to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſ- 
eretion. But ſuch was the * ardour of the French 


” > Walſing, p. 171. 5 mite, W. 1. 2 158. Wallog. P: 171. 
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ZÞ © Th P. Hobiliey;* and ſo much had Mets: thoughts been bent on over= 
—— taking the Engliſh as their ſole object; that this idea never 
| ſtruck any of che 


| Uher effuſion of hriftian” blood.” By John's permiſſion, he 
carried propofals to the prince of Wales; and found him ſo 


AIST OAV OF. ENGLAND. 


comm! 


anders; and they immediately took 
meaſures for the aſſault, as for a certain victory. While the 


French army was draw up in order of battle, they were ſtop- 
ped by che appearance of the cardinal of Perigord; who, having 
learned the approach of the c armies to each other, had 

, haſtened, by inte 


poſing his good offices,” to prevent any far- 


Tells of 1 Sad ene of his affairs, that an accommodation 
In | Edward told him, that he would 


1 agree to any terms conſiſtent with his' own honour and that of 


England; and he offered to purchaſe a retreat by reſigning all 


the conqueſts, which he had made during this and the former 
campaign, and by ſtipulating not to ſerve againſt France during 
the courſe of ſeven years. But John, imagining that he had 
no got into his hands a ſufficient pledge for the reſtitution of 
Calais, required that Edward ſhould ſurrender himſelf priſoner 


with a hundred of his attendants ; ; and offered on theſe terms 


a ſafe retreat to the Engliſh army. The prince rejected the 
propoſal with diſdain; and declared, that whatever fortune 


ſhould attend him, England ſhould never be obliged to pay the 


Price of his ranſom. This reſolute anſwer cut off all hopes of 


accommodation; but as the day was already n in negoci- 5 


1 wings hb ane WAS 2 till -the next morning 


"Tas abe dt. Nerd as WY the -prelates of thi 6 court of 


Rome, was an attached to the French cauſe; J but the 


\ 


1 hort, * 1. chap. 161. 


moſt 
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moſt determined enemy could n. not 1 e a greater pre- 
judice to John's affairs, than he did them by this delay. The 
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prince of Wales had leiſure, during the night, to ſtrengthen, 140 56. 


| by new intrenchments, the poſt which he had before fo judici- 
oully « choſen ; j and he contrived an ambuſh of 300 men at arms, 
and as. many archers, whom he put under the command of the 


Captal de Buche, and ordered to make a circuit, that they 


might fall on the flank or rear of the French army during the 


engagement. The van of his army was commanded by the 


earl of Warwic, che rear by the earls Saliſbury and Suffolk, the 
main body by the prince himſelf. The lords Chandos, Aude- 


ley, and many other brave and experienced commanders, were 


at the head of different corps of his. PF 


* 


5 J oun allo ed his en in three diviſions, nearly equal: 
The firſt was commanded by the duke of Orleans, the King's 
brother; "the ſecond by the Dauphin attended with his two 


th Sept. 


younger brothers; the third by the King himſelf, who had by 


his ſide Philip, his fourth ſon and favourite, then about four- 


teen years of, age. There was no reaching the Engliſh army | 


but thro” a narrow lane, covered on each ſide by hedges; and 


in. order to open this paſſage, the mareſchals, Andrehen and 


Clermont, were ordered to advance with a ſeparate detachment 


of men at arms. While they marched along the lane, a body 


of Engliſh archers, who lined the hedges, plyed them on each 
fide with their arrows; and being very near them, yet placed 


in perfect ſafety, they coolly took their aim againſt the enemy, 
.and maſſacred them with impunity. The French detachment, 


much diſcouraged with the unequal fight, and diminiſhed in 
their number, arrived at the end of the lane, where they met 


on the open grounds the prince of Wales himſelf, at the head of | 


Vol. II. % oo wal 


eee like panic, and imagining all was loft, thought 


no longer-of fighting, but carried off his diviſion by a retreat, 1 
which ſoon turned into a flight. 1 


the diviſion, under King vun which, tho“ mo 


than the wh with 
the precipitate flight of thats companions. | Ichn here made 


» 4 . — „ 
g — 


Yn 12 ech ws 1 in; the 
And # the reimainder 65 the SR 


„ - worthy, * a to Saks OTTAY recoiled Ups on 


army, and put e ry thing into diſorder In Wit 


T1 critical moment, N. det de Buche unexpectedly appeared, 


uphin's line, which 1 fell i into ſome 
Bodenzi, and St. Venant, to whom the 
rince and his brothers had been committed, 
woo anaions for their charge or for their own. ſafety, carried 
e, and ſet the example' of i ght, which 

hole diviſion. The duke of Orleans, 


"ke lord Chandos called out to 
che prince, that the day was won; and eneouraged him to attack 


numerous 


were ſomev 


the utmoſt efforts to retrieve by his valour, what his impru- 


dence had betrayed; and the only reſiſtance made that day was 
by his line of On.” The prince of Wales felf with impetu- 


oſity on ſome G German cavalry placed in the front, and com 


| manded by the counts of Sallebruche, Nydo; and Noſto: A 


fierce: battle enſued: The one fide were encouraged by the 
near proſpect of ſo great a victory: The other were retained 
m_ the ſhame of quitting the field to an enemy ſo much infe- 

But the three German generals, together with the duke 


588 Froiflirt, lie. — 162. 
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of b Athens, conflable of Frarice, falling in dd chat body of 
cavalry gave Ways and left the King limſelf expoſed to the whole 
fury of the enemy. The ranks were every moment thinned 
around him: The nobles fell by his ſide, one after another: His 
ſion, ſcaree fourteen years of age, received a vound, while he was 
fighting valiantly in defence of his father: The King himſelf, 
ſpent with fatigue, and overwhelmed by numbers, might eaſily 
have been diſpatched; but every Engliſh gentleman, ambitious 
of taking alive the royal priſoner, ſpared him in the action, 
called to him to ſurrender himſelf, and offered him quarter: 
Several who attempted to ſeize him, ſuffered for their temerity. 
Fe ſtill cried out, Where is my couſin, the prince of Wales? and 
ſeemed unwilling to become priſoner to any perſon of inferior 
rank. But being told, that the prince was at a great diſtance 
on the field, he threw down his gauntlet, . and yielded himſelf 
to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who had been obliged 
to 50 his country ww murder. to ſon was taken with him“. 


of the flying enemy, finding the field entirely clear, had ordered 
a tent to be pitched, and was repoſing himſelf after the toils of 


bring him intelligence, and that nobleman came happily in 


The Engliſh had taken him by violence from Morbec: The 
. Gaſcons claimed the honour of detaining the priſoner : And 
ſome brute lodiers, rather than yield the Feine to their rivals, 


# 


a 3 vol. vi. p. 72, 154. Froiſſart, liv. 1, 8 164. 
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Tus prince of Wales, who had vida carried away in purſuit 


battle; enquiring ftill with great anxiety concerning the fate of 
the French monarch. - He diſpatched the earl of Warwic to 


time to fave the life of the captive prince, which was expoſed 
to greater danger than it had been during» the heat of action. 
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Captivity of 
the King of 
France. 


a 
CH AP. had threateried-to;put. anode, . Warwic rev: both | 
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parties, and ax 


0 hing the King with great demonſtrations 


of en 1 to oonduet * to he nn s tent. 
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Edward: For victories are vulgar things in compariſon of that 
moderation and humanity diſcovered by a. young prince of 


twenty-ſeven. years of age, not yet « cooled from the fury of 


| battle, and elated by as extraordinary and as unexpected ſucceſs 


as had ever crowned:the arms of any general. He came forth 


to meet the captive King with all the ſigns of regard and ſym- 


pathy; adminiſtered comfort to him amidſt his misfortunes; 


paid him the tribute of praife due to his valour; and aſcribed 
his own victory merely to the blind chance of war or to a ſupe- 
rior providence, which controuls all the efforts of human force 
and prudence . The behaviour of John ſhowed him not un- 


worthy of this courteous treatment: His preſent abject fortune 
never made him forget a moment that he was a King: More 
ſenſible to Edward's generoſity than to his own calamities, he 
confeſſed, that, notwithſtanding his defeat and captivity, his 
honour was ſtill unimpaired ; and that, if he yielded the victory, 


it was at teaſt e by a Prince 9 rh conſummate wi 


* 
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% ED e Te a magnificent repaſt to be prepared in his 


tent for the priſoner; and he himſelf ſerved the royal captive's 


table, as if he had been one of bis retinue: He ſtood at the 


| King's back during the meal; conſtantly refuſed to take a place 
at table; and declared, that, being a ſubject, he was too well 


oh An with the diſtance between his own 2 and Wat of 


** 
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v majeſty, , to e fuck freedom.” All his father's preten- C f HP. 
fions to the crown of France were now buried in oblivion:— 


John in captivity received the-honours of a King, which were 
refuſed him when ſeated on the throne : His misfortunes, not 
his title, were reſpected: And the French priſoners, conquered 
by this elevation of mind, more than by their late diſcomfiture, 
burſt out into tears of joy and admiration; which were only 

checked by the reflection, that ſuch genuine and unaltered 

heroiſm in an enemy muſt certainly in the iſſue prove but the 
more meer to their native —_— . 


85 Art the Engl an and Gaſcon knights imitated the generous 
example ſet them by their prince. The captives were every 
where treated with humanity, and were ſoon after diſmiſſed on 

; paying moderate ranſoms to the perſons into whoſe hands they 

had fallen. The extent of their fortunes was conſidered; and 
an attention was given, that they ſhould ſtill have ſufficient 
means left, for the future, to perform their military ſervice in 
a manner ſuitable to their rank and quality. Yet ſo numerous 
were the noble priſoners, that theſe ranſoms, joined to the ſpoils 
of the field, were ſufficient to enrich the princes army; and 


as they had ſuffered very little 1 in the een, their } Joy and exul- 
tation was complete. 


Tur tid of Wales. conducted his priſoner ta Bourdeaux ; 
and not being provided of forces ſo numerous as might enable 
him to puſh his preſent advantages, he concluded a two years 

truce with France, which was alſo become requiſite, that he 
might conduct the captive King with very 1 into England. He 


_ Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 168. * Rymer, vol. vi. p. 3. 
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black palfry. In this ſitu 


poſſible, in reflecting on this 


the advantages which reſulted from the otherwiſe whimſical 
| principles of chivalry, and which gave men in thoſe rude times 
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landed at tl and was- met by: a prodigious: concourſe 


of people; of all ranks and ſtations. The priſoner was clad in 


royal apparel, and mounted on a white _ diſtin oa by 
its ſize and beauty, and by the richneſs of its furniture. Ihe 
conqueror: rode by bis ſide in a meaner: ws mane = 

ion; much more glorions thun all 
the inſolent parade of a Roman triumph, he paſſed thro! the 


ſtreets of London and preſented the King of Franee to His 15 
father, who advanced to meet Him, and received him with the 


ſame courteſy, as if he had been 2 neighbouring potentate, that 
had voluntarily come to pay him a friendly viſit *, It is im- 


oble conduct, not to perceive 


ſome ſuperiority « even over 
nation. 


eo Ih of more cane age #4 


Tarr King of France, beſides the generous treatment which 
he met with in England, had the melancholy con ſolation of the 


Vretched, to ſee companions in affliction. The King of Scots 
had been eleven years a captive in Edward's hands; and the 


good fortune of this monarch had reduced at once the two neigh- 


bouring potentates, with whom he was en gaged i in war, to be 


priſoners in his capital, But Edward, finding that the conqueſt 


of Scotland was nowiſe advanced by the captivity of its ſove- 


reign, and that the government, conducted by Robert Stuart, 
his heir and nephew, was fill able to defend itſelf, conſented 
to reſtore David Bruce to his liberty, for the ranſom of 1 00,000 
marks ſterling ; and that prince delivered the ſons of all his 
principal nobility, as hoſtages for the 9 : 

* Froifart, liv, 1. chap. 173. | 
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Mean: HILE, the captivity of John, joined to the preceding CHAP. 


diſorders of the French government, had produced in that 


country a diſſolution, almoſt total, of civil authority, and had fo 
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occaſioned confuſions, the moſt horrible and deſtructive, that France. 


had ever been experienced in any age or in any nation. The 
Dauphin, now about eighteen years of age, naturally aſſumed 
the royal power during his father s captivity; but tho endowed 


with excellent abilities, even in ſuch early years, he poſſeſſed 


neither the experience nor authority requiſite to defend a ſtate, 
aſſailed at once by foreign power and ſhaken by internal fac- 


tions. In order to obtain ſupply, he aſſembled the ſtates of the 
kingdom: That aſſembly, inſtead of ſupporting his adminiſtra- 


tion, were themſelves ſeized with the ſpirit of confuſion ; and 
laid hold of the preſent opportunity to demand n of 


the prince's power, the pu niſhment of paſt malverſations, and 
the liberty of the King of Navarre. Marcel, provoſt of the 


merchants and firſt magiſtrate of Paris, put himſelf at the head 


: of the unruly populace ; and from the violence and temerity of 


his character, puſhed them. to commit the moſt criminal out- . 


Fages againſt the royal authority. They detained the Dauphin 
in a fort of captivity; they murdered in his preſence Robert de 
Clermont and John de Conflans, mareſchals of France; they 
threatened all the other miniſters with a like fate; and when 


Charles, who was obliged to temporize and diſſemble, made his 


eſcape from their hands, they levied war againſt him, and 
openly erected the ſtandard of rebellion. 
the kingdom, in imitation of the capital, ſhook off the Dau- 
phin's authority; took the government into their own hands; 
and ſpread the diſorder into every province. 


vaturally 1 to check oil . has loft all their 
influence; . 


The other cities of 


'The nobles, 
whoſe inclinations led them to adhere to the crown, and were 
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| influence; ; and being reproached 1 cowardice on account of 
the baſe deſertion of their ſovereign in the battle of Poictiers, 


* were treated with univerſal contempt. by the inferior orders, 
The troops) . 


ho, from the deficiency of pay, were no longer 
retained, in diſeipline, threw. off all regard to their officers, 


= ſought. the means of ſubſiſtence by pillage, and robbery, and 


| quarters of the kingdom. They laid the open count 


aſſociating | to, them all the diſorderly people, with which. that 
age. abounded, formed numerous bands, which infeſted all 
late; burned and plundered the villages ; ; and by cutting off 
all means of com munication or ſubſiſtence, reduced even the 
inhabitants of the walled towns to the moſt extreme neceſſity. 


The peaſants, formerly oppreſſed, and now left unprotected, by 


their maſters, became deſperate from their preſent miſery; 3, and ; 
riſing every where in arms, carried to the laſt extremity. thoſe 


diſorders, which were derived from the ſedition of the citizens 


and diſbanded ſoldiers *. The gentry, hated for their tyranny, 


were every where expoſed to the violence of popular rage ; and 


inſtead of meeting with regard for their paſt dignity, became 


2 only, on that account, the object of more wanton inſult to the 


mutinous peaſants. They were hunted like wild beaſts, and 
put to the ſword without mercy : Their caſtles were conſumed 
with fire, and levelled to the ground: Their wives and daughters 
were firſt raviſhed, and then murdered: The ſavages proceeded 
fo far as to impale ſome gentlemen, and-roaſt them alive before 
a ſlow fire: A body of nine thouſand of them broke into Meaux, 


here the wife of the Dauphin with above 300 ladies had taken 


ſhelter: The moſt brutal treatment and moſt atrocious cruelty 
were juſtly dreaded by this helpleſs company: But the Captal | 
de Burhe, cho in the ſervice of Edward, yet moved oy | 


pg 


„ Froiffart, liv. 1. chap. 182, 183, 184. | 6 
rolity 
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* and "Ti * gallantry of a true . flew to their relief, 
and beat off the peaſants with great ſlaughter. In other civil 
wars, che oppoſite factions, falling under the government of 


their ſeveral leaders, commonly preſerve ſtill the veſtige of ſome 
rule and order: But here the wild ſtate of nature ſeemed to be 
renewed: Every man was thrown looſe and independent of his 
fellows: And the great multitude of people, which: had ariſen 
from the preceding police of civil ſociety, ſerved w_ to encreaſe 


any: horrour und nen of the ——_ 


2 2 l x 


furious malcontents *. But the ſplendid talents of this prince 
qualified him only to do miſchief, and to enereaſe the public 


diſtractions: He wanted the ſteadineſs and prudence requiſite 


for making his intrigues ſubſervient to his ambition, and for- 
ming his numerous partizans into a regular faction. He 
revived his pretenſions, ſomewhat obſolete, to the crown of 


France: But while he advanced this claim, he relied entirely 


on his alliance with the Engliſh, who were concerned in intereſt 


to diſappoint his pretenſions, and who, being public and inve- 
terate enemies to the ſtate, ſerved only, by the friendſhip 


which they ſeemingly bore him, to render his cauſe the more 
odious. And in all his operations, he acted more like a leader 
of banditti, than one who aſpired to be the head of a regular 


government, and who was engaged by his ſtation to endeavour | 


the rereſtabliſhment of order in the . 
Tur eyes, 8 of all the F TR: who wiſhed to 
reſtore peace to their miſerable and deſolated country, were 


15 Froiſlart, liv, 1. . chap. 181. 
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: e hath Aiforders, | . th King of Navarre made his 
eſcape from priſon, and preſented a dangerous leader to the 
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L , remarkable for his military talents, poſſeſſed 1 
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and ſpirit, at he gained: daily the aſcendant over all his ene- 
mies. Mareel, the ſeditious provoſt, was ſlain, white he was. 


attempting to deliver the city to the King of Navarre: and the 
Engliſh; and the capital immediately returned to its duty. 


The moſt confiderable bodies of the mutinous peaſants were 
diſſipated, and put to the ſword: Some bands of military | 


bers underwent the ſame. fate: And tho? many Se diſ- 
| orders ſtill remained, France began gradually to aſſume the face 
of a regular eivil wn and to form ſome n For. ite 


defence and , 


er 


„Den the eee in We + Dauphin 8 affairs; Edvard 


5 ſeemed to have a favourable opportunity of puſhing his con- 


queſts : But beſides that his hands were tied by the truce, and 
he could only aſſiſt underhand the faction of Navarre; the 
ſtate of the Engliſh finances and military power during thoſe 
ages rendered the kingdom incapable of making any regular or 


ſteady effort, and obliged it to exert its force at very diſtant in- 


tervals, by which all the projected ends were commonly diſap- 
pointed. Edward employed himſelf, during a eonjuncture ſo 


inviting, chiefly in negociations with his priſoner; and John 


had the weakneſs, to ſign terms of peace, which, had they 
taken effect, muſt have totally ruined and diſmembered his 
kingdom. He agreed to reſtore all the provinces, which had 
been poſſeſſed by Henry II. and his two ſons, and to annex 
them forever to England without any obligation of homage or 
fealty on the part of the Engliſh monarch. But the Dauphin 
and the ſtates of France rejected this treaty, ſo diſhonourable 
y Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 187. ny . 

+ | | „„ and 
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Hi pernicious to the Singidom*); ; and. Edward, on the - 


* 7 by WE 4 1 


_— 


= 


Tux great authority and;renown of the King and the prince of 
Wales, the ſplendid ſucceſs of their former enterprizes, and the 


certain proſpe& of plunder from the defenceleſs provinces of 


France, ſoon brought together all the military power of Eng- 


hardy adventurers of the different countries of Europe*. He 
paſſed over to Calais, where he aſſembled an army of near 100,000 
men; a force, which the Dauphin could not pretend to with- 
ſtand in the open field: And that prince therefore prepared 

himſelf to elude a e Which it was impoſſible for him to 


reſiſt. He put all the conſiderable towns in a poſture of defence; 


ordered -them to be ſupplied with magazines and proviſions ; i 

diſtributed proper garriſons in all places; ſecured every thing 
valuable in the fortified cities; and choſe his own ſtation at 

Paris, with a view of allowing the enemy to vent their fury on 
the uw country. 


"Taz King, ta of this plan of defence, IN obliged to 


carry along with him fix thouſand waggons loaded with the 
. proviſions neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of his army. After 
ravaging the province of Picardy, he advanced into Champagne; 
and having a ſtrong deſire of being crowned King of France at 
Rheims, the uſual place in which that ceremony is performed, 

he laid liege to the city, and carried on his attacks, cho with- 


2 Froiſſart, liv. 1, f 2 201. 50. chap. 205. 
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tion of the truce, having now, 1 ſubſidies and frugality, col- 
lected dome Ow ria _ nada a new invaſion of 


land; and the Tame motives invited to Edward's ſtandard all the 
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CHAP. out- ſucceſs, Fer this ure -of © ſeven viceks?. „he ny was = 
. bravely defended by the inhabitants, encouraged by the exhor 
1359 tations of the eee John de Craon; till the Abad 
| ſeaſon (for this expedition was entered upon in the beginning 

| 1360. of winter) obliged the King to raiſe the ſiege. The province 
of Champagne, meanwhiile, was laid deſolate by his incurſions; 

and he thence conducted his army, with a like intent, into Bur- 
gundy. He took and pillaged Tonnerre, Gaillon, Avalon, 

and other ſmall places; but the duke of Burgundy, that he 

might preſerve his country from farther ravages, conſented to 
pay him the ſum of 100, oo nobles . Edward then bent his 

march towards the Nivernois, which ſaved itfelf by a like com- 

poſition: He laid waſte the Brie and the Gatinois; and after a 

long march, very deſtructive to France, and ſomewhat ruinous to 

his own troops, he appeared before the gates of Paris, and taking 

up his quarters at Bourg-la-Reine, extended his army to Long- 

jumeau, Mont-rouge and Vaugirard. He tried to provoke the 

Dauphin to hazard a battle, by ſending him a defiance; but 

could not make that prudent prinee change his plan ef opera- 
tions. Paris was ſafe from the danger of an aſſault by its 
numerous garriſon; from that of a blockade by its well ſup- 

- plied magazines; and as Edward could not ſubſiſt his own 

army in a country, waſted by foreign and domeſtic enemies, 

and left alfo empty by the precaution of the Dauphin, he was 

ns obliged to remove his quarters, and he ſpread his army into the 
provinces of Maine, Beauſſe, and the Chartraine, which were 

abandoned to the fury of their devaſtations * The only repoſe 

which France experienced was during the feſtival of Eaſter, 

when the King ſtopped the courſe of his ravages. For ſuper- 


> Froiflart, liv. 1, chap. 208. Walſing. p. 174. ons Rymer, vol, vi. p. 161. 
Walſing. p. 174. | © Walfing. p. 175. 
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ſtition can ſometimes reſtrain the rage of men, which neither CHAP. 


| nies nor c humanity i is able to oontroul. 


* 1 "2 


„Walbr the war was carried on in » this ruinous manner, the 
negotiations for peace were never interrupted : But as the King 
ſtill infiſted on the full execution of the treaty, which he had 
made with his priſoner at London, and which was ſtrenuouſly 


rejected by the Dauphin, there appeared no likelihood of an 


f accommodation. „The earl, now duke of Lancaſter (for this 


title was introduced into England during the preſent reign) en- 
deavoured to ſoften the rigour of theſe terms, and to finiſh the 


war on more equal and reaſonable conditions. He inſiſted, 


with Edward, that, notwithſtanding his great and ſurpriſing 
ſucceſſes, the object of the war, if ſuch was to be eſteemed the 
acquiſition of the crown of France, was not become any nearer 
than at the commencement of it; or rather, was fet at a greater 


_ diſtance by thoſe very victories and advantages, which ſeemed 
to lead to it. That his claim of ſucceſſion had not from the firſt | 
procured him one partizan in the kingdom; and the conti= 


nuance of theſe deſtructive hoſtilities had united every French- 
man in the moſt implacable animoſity againſt him. That tho” 
- inteſtine faction had crept into the government of France, it 
vas abating every moment; and no party, even during the 
greateſt heat of the conteſt, when ſubjection under a foreign 


enemy uſually appears preferable to the dominion of fellow citi- 


zens, had ever adopted the pretenſions of the King of England. 

That the King of Navarre himſelf, who alone was allied with 
the Engliſh, inſtead of being a cordial friend, was Edwards. 
. moſt dangerous rival, and in the opinion of his partizans ap- 
peared to poſſeſs a much preferable title to the crown of France. 

That the prolongation of the war, however It might enrich the 
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d no ſpoils 4 10 its ravagers; * 7 it could efta- 
* nt, it might turn the chance of 


war in ite favour, and. a by its fu — r Laren and yer gen 


 footof land in the kingdom; — it were —— 


boſtilities, which, ht 
tremely ex 
Edward having acquired ſo much glory by his arms, the praiſe 
of moderation was the only honour, to o which he could now 


t by a peace what he had in vain nend to * by 
enſive, and mi ht prove very 8 Aud chat 


9 aſpire; an honour ſo much the greater, as it was durable, was 
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Ta ESE reafons induced 3 to accept of more re equitable 


, terms of peace; and it is probable, that, in order to palliate 
2 this change of reſolution, he aſcribed it to a vow, made during 
a terrible tempeſt which attacked his army on their march, and 
which antient hiſtorians repreſent as the cauſe of this ſudden 
accommodation. The conferences between the Engliſh and 
French commiſſioners were carried on during a few days at 
Bretigni in the Chartraine, and the peace was at laſt concluded 
on the following conditions: It was Hipulated, that King 


* 


© Froiſlart, liv. | I. chap. 211. 1 wa. - f aner, vol. vi. p. 178. 
TR; liv. 1. chap. "1 


John 
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to the crown of France, and to the provinces of Nor- 


mandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, poſſeſſed by his anceſ— 
tors; and ſhould receive in exchange the provinces of Poictou, 


5 1 
— 1 
By 


in the erown of England, and that France ſhould renounce all 


title to feudal juriſdiction, homage, or appeal from them: That 


the King of Navarre ſhould be reſtored to all his honours and 
poſſeſſions: That Edward ſhould renounce his confederacy with 
the Flemings, John his connexions with the Scots: That the 


diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion of Brittany, between the 
families of Blois and Mountfort, ſhould be decided by arbiters, 
appointed by the two Kings; and if the competitors refuſed to 
n to the nn. the $2 hoe ſhould no . be a e | 


86 This i is a anti ſum, me 1 near the half of 1 the King received from 
| the parliament during the whole courſe of his reign. It moſt be remarked, that a tenth 


and fifteenth (which was always thought a high grant) were, in the eighth year of his 


reign, fixed at about 29,000 pounds: There were about 30,000 ſacks of l ex ported 
every year: A fack of wool was at a medium ſold for five pounds. Upon theſe ſuppoſi- 


tions it would be eaſy to compute all the parliamentary grants, taking the liſt as they 
Rand in Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 780: Tho' fomewhat muſt ſlill be left to conjecture. This 


King levied more money from his ſubjects than any of his predeceſſors; and the parlia- 
ment frequently complain of the poverty of the people, and the oppreſſions under which 


they laboured. But it is to be remarked, that the half of the French King's ranſom was 
not paid before the war broke out between the two crowns : His ſon choſe rather to 


employ the money in. . the Engliſh, than in enriching them. See Rymer, vol. 


vis P- 315+ | 
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tonge, PAgenois, Perigort, the Limouſin, Quercy, Ro- 
vergue, PAngoumois, and other diſtricts in that quarter, toge- 
ther with Calais, Guifnes, Montreuil, and the county of Pon- 
thieu,” on the other ſide of France: That the full ſovereignty of 
all theſe provinces, as well as that of Guienne, ſhould be veſted 


45 
| Pk Wort be wetted bo die liberty, and ſhould pay as his char. 


ranſom three millions of ' crowns of gold, about 1 


pounds of our preſent money *; which was to be diſcharged at. 
different payments: That Edward ſhould for ever renounce all 


11 
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cen ur. - of war belvveds! the ln: And that forty hoſtages;! ſuch 
3 ie e abt ee wre, nene ſent Jo e tee as a ſecurity 


8th July, 8 eee of wh e 1 peace, the King of Franco 
was brought over to Calais; ( 
arrived: And both princes there eee ratified he weary. | 
John was ſent to. Boulogne; "If the King accompanied him a-mile 
in his journey; and the two monarchs parted, with many pro= 
feſſions, probably cordial and ſincere, of mutual friendſhip and 
amity . The good diſpoſition of John made him fully ſenſible 
of the generous treatment which he had met with in England, 
and obliterated all memory of the aſcendant gained over him 
by his rival. There ſeldom bas been a treaty of ſo great im- 
portance ſo faithfully executed by both parties. Edward had 
ſcarcely from the beginning entertained any hopes of acquiring 
the crown of France: By reſtoring John to his liberty, and 
making peace at a juncture ſo favourable to his arms, he had 
now plainly renounced all pretenſions of this hature: He had 2 
fold at a very high price that chimerical claim: And had at 
- preſent no other intereſt than to retain thoſe acquiſitions 
which he had made with ſuch {ingular prudence and good for- 
tune. John, on the. other hand, tho* the terms were ſevere 
and rigorous, poſſeſſed ſuch. fidelity and honour, that he was 
antermnad at all hazards. to execute them, and to ule aid 


d The e were the t two fark of the Rina King, John Rs Laid, his Haider 
Philip duke of Orleans, the duke of Bourbon, James de Bourbon count de Ponthieu, the 
counts d'Eu, de Longueville, de St. Pol, de Harcourt, de Vendome, de Couci, de Craon, 
de Montmorenci, and many of the chief nobility of France, The princes were moſtly 
releaſed on the fulfilling of certain articles : Others of the hoſtages, and the duke of Berry 


among the reſt, were permitted to return upon their parte, which hee did x not ot Keep. 
; Rymer, vol. vi. p. 278, 285, 287. 
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expedient for PR 4 lech: who had lodead: been his 


| greateſt politicali enemy, but had treated him perſonally with I 


ſingular humanity and regard. But, notwithſtanding his en- 


deavours, there occurred many difficulties in fulfilling his pur- 
poſe; : chiefly from the extreme reluQarice, which many towns 
and vaſſals in the neighbourhood of 'Guienne, expreſſed againſt 
ſubmitting to the Engliſb dominion * ; and John, in order to 
adjuſt theſe differences, took a refolution of coming over himſelf 


into England. His council endeavoured to diſſuade him from 
this raſh deſign; and probably would have been pleaſed to ſee 
him employ more chicanes, for eluding the execution of ſo diſ- 


advantageous a treaty: But John replied to them, that, tho? 


good faith were baniſhed from the reſt of the earth, ſhe ought 
ſill to retain her habitation in the breaſts of princes. Some 


hiſtorians would detract from the merit of this honourable be- 


haviour, by repreſenting John as enamoured of an Engliſh 
lady, to whom he was glad, on this pretence, to pay a viſit: 


But beſides, that this ſurmiſe is not founded on any good 
authority, it appears ſomewhat unlikely on account of the 


advanced age of that prince, who was now in his fifty-ſixth 
year: He. was lodged in the Savoy ; the palace where he had 


reſided during his captivity, and where he ſoon after ſickened 


and died. Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the great domi- 
nion of fortune over men, than the calamities which purſued a 


monarch of ſuch eminent valour, goodneſs and honour, md 


which he incurred merely by reaſon of ſome light imprudences, 
which, in other ſituations, would have been of no importance. 


But tho? both his reign and that of his father, proved extremely 
unfortunate to their kingdom, the French crown acquired, dur- 


* Froiſſart, liv, 1, chap. 214. 
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How CET fourth fonz and chief favourite; ; a deed, which 


was + aftermarcs enn er cal 


itie to his n 
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> prince educnted in the ſhoot of adverſiey,, and well qualified, 
by His te preidence and experience, to repair all the 


toiſes, watch the Kingdom Mad füffered froth the errors of his 


rs. Contrary to the practice of all the breat 
Princes of thoſe ththes; wich held nothing in eſtimation but 
military colkrage, ere reckt as 1 mixir never to | 
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his reign, compa! 


ed with thoſe of tlie preceding, are à proef, 
ngdoms Have to value therſelves on their 


Fullers, tid go à very little 1 towards Nate national 


| characters and manners, 


Bert FoRE Chatles co could think of cortiter-balancing ſo preat a 


Power as England, it was 'neceflary for him to remedy the 


many diſorders, to which his own kingdom was expoſed. He 


turned his arms agiinit the King of Navarre, the yredt diftur- 
ber of France during that age: He defeated that prince by the 


conduft of Bertrand du __ a * of — one 


1 Rymer, vol. vi. p- 421. 
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| ofthe moſt accompliſhes charagers of the age, when he bad 4... 


:ernment to chooſe as the inſtrument of all his victories ?: 
And he abliged his enemy ta accept of moderate terms of peace. 
Du Gueſclin was leſs fortunate in the wars of Brittany, which 


Kill continued, notwithſtanding the mediation of France and 


England: He was defeated and taken priſoner at Auray by 
Chandos: Charles de Blois 


dutchy . But the prudence of Charles broke the force of this 


blow: He ſubmitted to the deciſion of fortune: He acknow- 


| ledged the title of Mountfort, tho" a zealous partizan of Eng- 
land; and received the proffered homage for his dominions. 


ſettlement of the tate, proceeded from obſeure enemies, whom 


their crimes alone rendered eminent, and their Wu: Pan” 


gerous. 


On the concluſion of the treaty of Bretigni, the many whe 


tar adventuxers, Who had followed the fortunes of Edward, 


Rong holds, refuſed to lay down their arms, or relinquiſh a 
_ courſe of life, to which they were now accuſtomed, and by 
which alone they could gain a ſubſiſtance. They aſſociated 
themſelves with the banditti, who were already enured to the 


| Habits of rapine and violence; and under the name of the : 


compaues and companzons, became a terror to all the peaceable 
inhabitants. Some Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of character, 
particularly ſir Matthew Gourgay, fir Hugh Calverley, the 


chevalier Verte, and ethers, were not aſhamed o take | the 


m Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 119, 120, 122. 


n Ibid. chap. 227, 228, xc. 
Walfing. p. 180. 


o Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 214 
oſle command 


there flain, and the young 
<ount de Mauntfort ſoon /after got entire poſſeſhon of that 


But che chief obſtacle which the French King met with in che 


being diſperſefl into the ſeveral provinces, and poſſeſſed of 
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Whole to near 0,000 men, and who bore the appearance of 


regular armies, rather than bands of inf Theſe leaders 


fought pitched battles with the troops of France, and gained 
victories; in one of which Jaques de Bourbon, à prince of the 


blood, was ſlain : And they proceeded to ſuch a height, that 
0 they wanted little but regular eſtabliſhments to become princes, 
N and thereby ſanctify, by the maxims of the world, their 'infa- 


they committed on the 


mous profeſſion. : The greater ſpoil 


country, the more eaſy they found it to recruit their number: 
All thoſe; who were reduced to mifery and deſpair, flocked to 


their ſtandard: The evil was every day increaſing: And tho? 


the Pope declared them excommunicate, theſe military plun- 


derers, however deeply affected with this ſentence, to which 


: they paid a much greater regard than to any maxims of juſtice 
or humanity, could not be induced by it to betake themſelves to 


w7 pancake or el 1 profeſſion. 


* 


As Charles'v was not able 57 power to ede ſo enormous a 
grievance, he was led, both by neceſſity, and by the turn of 


his character, to correct it by policy, and to contrive ſome 


method of diſcharging 8 into FPorei wy countries this ieee and 


"Pur an; King of Caſtile, Aigmatizbd by his commitiponiries 
and by poſterity, with the epithet of Cruel, had filled with 
blood and murder his kingdom and his own family; ; and hav- 
ing incurred the univerſal hatred of-his ſubjects, he kept only 
from preſent terror an anxious and precarious poſſeſſion of the 


throne. | His nobles fell every day the victims of his n 


Yo Froiſtrt, liv. 1. chap. 214, 215. | | | | 


E 5 W 4 R 


He put to death ſeveral of his unh brothers from groundleſs 


jealouſy: Each murder, by multiplying his enemies, became 


the occaſion of freſh barbarities: And as he was not deſtitute 


of talents, his neighbours, no leſs. than his own ſubjects, were 


alarmed by the progreſs of his violence and injuſtice. The 


ferocity of his temper, inſtead of being ſoftened by his ſtrong | 
Propenſity to love, Was rather enflamed by that paſſion, and 
took thence new oœcaſion to exert itſelf. Inſtigated by Mary 


de Padilla, who had acquired the aſcendant over him, he threw 
into priſon. Blanche de Bourbon, his wife, ſiſter to the Queen 


of France; and ſoon alter made * * polls for ns te 
mee. M4 eee 


y % ch F 4 4 7 k 1 


Hun v, unt de 8 his a beothes, Gui 
| the fate of every one who had become obnoxious to this tyrant, 


took arms againſt him;, but being foiled: in the attempt, - he 


ſought for refuge in France, where he found the minds of 


every one extremely enftamed againſt Peter, on account of his 


murder of the French princeſs. He propoſed to Charles the 
enliſting of the companies into his ſervice, and leading them into 
"Caſtile; where, from the concurrence of his own friends, and 


the enemies of his brother, he had the proſpect of certain and 
immediate ſucceſs. The French King, charmed with the pro- 
ject, employed du Gueſclin in negotiating with the leaders of 
theſe banditti. The treaty was ſoon concluded. The high 
character of honour, which that general poſſeſſed, made every 


one truſt to his promiſes: Tho? the. intended expedition was 


kept a ſecret, the companies implicitly inliſted under his ſtand- 
ard: And they required no other condition before their engage- 
ment, than an. aſſurance, that they were not to be led againſt 
the prince of Wales in Guienne. But that prince was ſo little 


_ averle 
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nA Ade to:the- entergirize; chat he altowied. ſome: Se. « 
2 un wednne ts enter bus neee Guelolid, 
. Fe 4D. n _ l : 1 0 t c TAS ns : ö 


- By Gotter rx, g Setestes 99s levies, led 4 the army 
nta to Avipiibn, where the Pope then reſided, and demanded, 
Werd in hand, an abſclütton for His Tdldiers, and the um of 
20, ob ob Huren The fiſt Was very readily ' promiſed "Kim : 
Tome more was hade Witk regard to the fond. 
* lierte hy won ers replied du Gbeſelm, © may make n 

e Jhift to do without your 'abWhition;/ but the money is abſo- 
a. ſately neceſſary.” The Pope then extorted from the inha- 
ws | bitants in the city and neighbourhood the ſum of an hundred 
. - © thouſand livres, and offered it to du Gueſclin. It is not my 
| E porpoſe,“ eried that generom warrior, to:oppreſs the in- 
4 gdckgt people. The Pope and his enrdinsls themſelvos can 
_ «| eaſily pere ne chat ſum from their own pockets. This mo- 

* rep, I igſiſt, anuft be reſtered te che owners. And ſhould 
. they de defrzuded ef it, I fall myſelf return from the other 
L ſide 6f che Pyrenees, and oblige you to make them reſti- 
« kutiôn. The Pope found the neceffity of ſubmiffian, arid 
paid him, "From Ae Own -treaſury, the ſum demanded *, The 
army, hallowed: by the bleſſings, and enriched by the n of 
me church, proceeded on Wir eee ha 


Tursr abe kues ud hardy ſoldiers, conducted by ſo able 
2 eden eaſily prevailed over the King of Caſtile, whoſe ſub- 
jects, inftead of fupporting their oppreſſor, were ready to join 
the Fwy: Bein him. Peter fled From his dominions, took 


5 Nà, nN + Hiſt duGuektin, ohm, iy, 1. cp. 230. | 
: | ſhelter 


EDWARD m. 


1 wre provinces, under the title of the principality of 
e*. The prince ſeemed now to have entirely changed 


his ſentiments with regard to the Spaniſh tranſactions: Whe- 


ther that he was moved by the generafity of ſupporting a diſtreſt 


prince, and thought, as is hut too uſnal among ſovereigns, 


that the rights of the people were a matter of much leſs conſi- 


deration; or dreaded the acquiſition of ſo powerful a confederate 5 
to France as the new King of Caſtile; or what is maſt proþable, 


was impatient of reſt and eaſe, and ſought only an opportunity 
of exerting bis military talents, by which he had already ac- 
| quized: ſo much renown, He promiſed his aſſiſtance to the 
dethroned monarch; and having obtained the conſent of his 
father, he levied a great army, and Jet out upon his enterprize. 


He was accompanied by his younger brother, John of Gaunt, 


created duke of Lancaſter, in place of the good prince af that 


name, who had died without any male iſſue, and whoſe daughter 


he 


| the ſame character, which du Gueſalin had acquired among the 
Reencb, commanded under bim in Wis Expedition. 


Tus firſt blow which FOO PRO" Wales too Mite de 
Tranſtamare, was recalling all the companies from (his ſervice 
and ſo much reverence did they bear to the name of Edward, 


that great numbers af them immediately withdrew from Spain, 


and ihliſted unter his banners. Henry however, beloved by 


his new ſubjects, and fupported by the King of Arragon and 
athers of his neighbours, was able to meet the enemy with an 


5s Rymer, vol. vi. p. 384. Froiſſart, lir. 1. chap. 231. 


3 


ac eſpouſed. Chandos alſo, WhO :hoxe amang the Engliſh | 


| & „ 


Sog 
ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the protection of the prince of A 
Wales, whom his father had inveſted with the ſovereignty f.. 


4409. 
Expedition 
into Caſtile, 
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aby df . 063000 meaty fore . lee times more umerous than 

hoſe commanded by Edware d. Du Bueſclin and all his expe- 
ce ect him to delay any deeiſive action, to cut 

the Prin ofWalcs'vrproviſions; and to'avoillevety; engage 2, 
ment f wih ba deere whoſe enterprizes Had hitherio been 
Inc th prudence,; and Icrowned; with ſucceſs; 


RF ue 1:to his numbers; and ventured to en- 
erde Engliſh prince at: Najara . Hiſtorians of that age 


are commonly very copious in deſcribing the ſhock of armies in 
battle;-the'vatour of the combatants; the ſlaughter and various 
ſucreſſes of the day: But tho ſmall rencounters in thoſe times 
vere often well diſputẽd, the military 11 


ipline was always too 


OY As order in "ow armies; and ſuch ntl bu 


A 
3 
"At 
* 
FSW 
1 CHAP: 
| | XVI. 
WEEN 4 — "þ 
— L507: 
— 
3d April. 
*F 
£ 5 


Ge off the; field; x with? this! loſs: : of rn 20,0 i 2 
Fhorg: eber, 


| re. n tom ods and' f forty private men'on the 


S = ** i * 

5 1 F 13 5 f 
| 3 3 6 1 
ge? 


Pork ER, 01 fo well matesd the infurnccs epi ither which 10 


| bore, propoſed to murder all his priſoners in cold blood; but 


was reſtrained from this barbarity by the remonſtrances of the 
prince of Wales. All Caſtile now ſubmitted to the victor: 


Peter was reſtored to the throne: And Edward finiſhed this pe- 


rilous enterprize with his uſual glory. But he had ſoon reaſon 


to repent aſſociating himſelf with a man like Peter, abandoned 


to all ſenſe of virtue and honour. The ungrateful tyrant re- 
fuſed the ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces; and Edward, 
finding his ſoldiers daily periſh by ſickneſs, and even his own 


health impaired by the climate, was obliged, without IECEIVING . 


any ſatisfaction on chis head, to return into Guicnne * ; 


55 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 241. Ibid. chap. 245 203. Wallngham, p. 182. 


THE 


| [ 1 E. D 7 K A R D FE a III. : { 


* HE, monſtrous nk exerciſed by, Peter over his help- 


Jeſs ſubjects, whom he now regarded as vanquiſhed rebels, 


.reviyed all the animoſity , of the Caſtilians againſt him; and on 


che return of Henry de Tranſtamare, together with du Gueſelin, 


and ſome forces levied anew in France, the tyrant was again 
dethroned, and was taken priſoner. | His brother, in reſent- 
ment of his cruelties, murdered. him with his own hand; . 
Was placed on the throne of Caſtile, which he tranſmitted t 


Bis poſterity. The duke of Lancaſter, who; eſpouſed. i in 1 | 
marriage the eldeſt daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty 


title of that ſovereignty, and enereaſed the eee of the 
new King of Caſtile againſt England. 


Bur the redes, Which the affairs of prince Edward re- 


ceived from this ſplendid, tho” imprudent expedition, ended 
not with it. He had involved himſelf ; in ſo much debt by his 


Preparations and the. pay of his troops, that he found it neceſ— 
ſary, on his return, to impoſe on his Principality a new tax, 


which ſome of the nobility ſubmitted to with extreme reluctance, 


and to which others abſolutely refuſed compliance. This 
incident revived the animoſity which the inhabitants bore to the 


FEngliſn, and which all the amiable qualities of the prince of 
Wales were not able to wißtgane or alſuage. They complingd, 


* This t tax was a "Bal upon a hearth ; and it was F that this impoſition would 


Have yielded 1, 200 ooo livres a year, which ſuppoſes ſo many hearths in the provinces 
'$ poſſeſſed! by the Engliſh, But ſuch looſe conjectares have no manner of authority, much 


dels, in\ſuch ignorant times. There was a ſtrong inſtance of it in the preſent reign. The 


Houſe of commons granted the King a tax of twenty-two ſhillings on each pariſh, ſuppo- 


"ing that the amount of the whole would be 50,000 pounds. But they were found to be 
na miſtake of near fix to one, Cotton, p. 3. 


of augmenting the tax, ſo as to make it anſwer the ſums propoſed to be levied by its 
Which was certainly a very irregular practice. 


And. the privy council aſſumed the power 
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<< TT r. . that they whe conſidered as a conquered people, that their TR 

—  vileges wird difregarded, cat all truſt was given to the Engliſh- 

T7 3308. alone, at every office of honour and profit was conferred on- 

. theſe foreigners, and that the extreme reluctance, which moſt: 

of them had expreſſed, to receive this new yoke, was likely to 

be long remembered againſt | them. They caſt; therefore, their 
eyes towards their antient ſovereign, whoſe prudence, they 7 

found, had now brought the affairs of his kingdom into excel- 

| lent order; and the counts of Armagnac, Comminge, and Peri- 

gord, the lord d' Albert, witli other nobles, went to Paris, and 

| "were encouraged to carry their complaints to Charles, as to 
. their lord paramount, _ theſe oppreſſis ons "we the ie Englith I 
Lee * 


uss, 50 th treaty of "Bretignt i it had” been Let that the two - 
- Kings ſhould make renounciations; Edward of his'claim to the 
- crown of France and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 
and Anjou; John of the homage and fealty due for Guienne- 
and the other provinces ceded to the Engliſh. But when that 
- treaty was confirmed and renewed at Calais, it was fòund neceſ- 
ſary, on account of ſome formalities peculiar to the feudal law, 
that the mutual renounciations ſhould for ſome time be deferred; 
and it was agreed, that the parties, mean-while, ſhould make 
no uſe of theſe claims againſt each other '. Tho' the failure in 
_ exchanging theſe renounciations had ftill proceeded from 


France, Edward appears to have taken no umbrage at it; both 
| becauſe this clauſe ſeemed to give him entire ſecurity, and 


| becauſe ſome reaſonable apology had probably been. made to him 
for each oy It Was, — on this : Provench, groſs and 


4 


x Froiffrt, tow rr FO 244 „ Rymer, vol. vi, p. 219, 230, 237. 
Not. Franc, 35 Edu. III. m. 3. from Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 6433. | 
Fi iniquitous 
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tus liens as it was, chat Charles reſolved to ground his claim, 


| * * receiving the appeals of his fub-vaſſals * 28 


"Bur as views of pole more tas thoſe of juſtice, enter 


of the two monarchies. He conſidered the declining years of 


their antient maſter, their diſtance from England, their conti- 


ſite, he ſent to the prince of Wales a ſummons to appear in his 


ſals. The prince replied, - that he would come to Paris; but it 


that that monarch was in earneſt, in this bold and hazardous 
attempt. | 


his diſtant conqueſts for all the blood and treaſure expended | in 


5 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 245. > Ibid. chap. 247, 248. 


Trr9- 


to 


ſhould be at the head of ſixty thouſand men*. The unwarlike 
character of Charles kept Edward, even yet, from thinking, 


the quarrel, and how impoſſible it was to retain acquiſitions, . 
in an age when no regular force could be maintained ſufficient 


of conſidering himſelf ill as ſuperior lord of theſe nd | 


into the deliberations of princes; and as the mortal injuries 
received from the Engliſh, the pride of their triumphs, the 
ſevere terms impoſed by the treaty of peace, ſeemed to render 
every prudent means of revenge honourable againſt them; 
_ Charles was determined to take this meaſure, leſs by the rea- 
ſonings of his civilians and lawyers, than by the preſent ſituation 


Edward, the languiſhing ſtate of the prince of Wales's health, 
the affection which the inhabitants of all theſe provinces bore to 


guity to France, the extreme animoſity expreſſed by his own. - 
ſubjects againſt theſe invaders, and their ardent thirſt of ven- 
geance; and having made ſilently all the preparations requi- 


court at Paris, and there to juſtify his conduct towards his vaſ— 


IT ſoon appeared what a poor return the King received by 
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, oc if, cha; dae 18 'conjoined with: the invaſion of a foreign 
1 PO 


enemy. on. Ponthieu, which gave the Eng- 


liſh an Wu into the e of France: The citizens of Abbeville: 


opened their gates, to him: Thoſe of St. Valori; Rue, and 

Cxotoy ãmitated the example, and the whole country was in a 
| ze Ns The dukes of Berri and An- i 
yg brothers to Ha les, being aſſiſted by du Gueſclin, who: : 
ulled from Spain, invaded the ſouthern pravinces 3 and 
by means of their good conduct, che er inclinations of 


the proples and ie ardour: ef dhe French nobility, they made- 


of F of Wales Mara did not _— eee on 
horſeback, or exert his uſual activity Chandos, the conſtable 


, of Guienne, was ſlain in one action“: The Captal de Buche, 


who ſucceeded him in that office, was taken priſoner in ano- 
ther-: And when young Edward himſelf: was obliged, by his 
increaſing, infirn ities to throw up the command, and return to 
Bis native. country, the Engliſh affairs in the ſouth of F rance- 
we to be menaced with a total ruin. 211 


N EpWa KD, e at chats: TL threatened' to put to- 


death all the French hoſtages, who remained in his hands; but 


on reflection abſtained from that ungenerous revenge. After 
reſuming, by advice of parliament, the vain title of King of 
France, he endeavoured to ſend fuccours into Gaſcony; but 


all his attempts, both by ſea and land; proved unſucceſsful. 


The earl of Pembroke was intercepted at ſea and taken priſoner: 


e Walfingham, p. 183. OE 4 Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 277. ; Walſingham, p. 485. 
e Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 310. N * Rymer, vol. vi. p. 621. Cotton's Abridg. 
p. 108. : | 5 | 
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wien his whole army near Rochelle by a fleet, which Henry, 
King of Caſtile, had fitted out for that purpoſe: Edward him- 
ſelf embarked for Bourdeaux With another army; but was ſo 
long detained by contrary winds, that he Was. obliged to lay 
aſide the enterprize*. Sir Robert Knolles, at the head of 30, 00 
men; marched out of Calais, and continued his ravages to the- 
gates of Paris, without being able to provoke the enemy to an 
engagement: He proceeded on his- march to the provinces of 
Maine and Anjou, which he laid waſte; but part of his army 
being there defeated by the eonduct of du Gueſclin, Who was 
now created conſtable of France, and who ſeems to have 
been the. firſt! conſummate” general, that had yet appear d 
in Rurope, the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed; and the 
| full remains of the Engliſh - forces, inſtead of reaching 
Guienne, took ſhelter in Brittany, whoſe ſovereign had em- 
braced the alliance of England. The duke of Lancaſter, 
ſome time after, made a like attempt with an army of 
25, 00 men; and marched the whole length of France from 
Calais to Bourdeaux; but was ſo much haraſſed by the flying 
parties which attended him, that he brought not the half of his 
army to the place of their deſtination. Edward, from the 
neceſſity. of his affairs, was at laſt obliged to conclude a truce 
with the enemy; after almoſt all his antient poſſeſſions in 
France had been raviſhed from him, except Bourdeaux and 
r and all his conqueſts, except Calais. 


Tus p Fo: of the King” s life was . to many REY 

eations, and correſponded not to the ſplendid and noiſy ſcenes, 
which had filled the beginning and the middle of it. Beſides 
f Froiffart, liv. 1. chap. 302, 303, 304. Walfiogham,. p. au 8 Froifſurt, 
v. 1. chap. 311. Walſingham, p. 187. d Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 29 r. 


Walſingham, p. 195. 1 1 Froiflart, liv, 1. chap. 321. Walfingham, p. 187. 
1 5 ſecing | 
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CHAP. > Gag the loſs of lis foreign Mentions; and being baea'in” 
F: LY ; every attempt to defend them; 5 he felt the decay of his au- 
crit at home, and experienced, from the ſharpneſs of ſome 
parliamentary remonſtrances, the great inconſtaney of the peo- | i 
ple, and the influence of preſent fortune over all their judg- 
ments ape ne ring the-vigour of his age, had 
| 1 ſuits of war and eee 
E as e now. roo {WTI th himself to Aa addy: 8 
of ſenſe and ſpirit, one Alice Pierce, wo acquired a great 
aäagaſcepdant over him, and by: her influence-gave ſo uch diſguſt 
1 PS | to his people, that, in. | een, 1e par ent, 8 
N obliged to remove her from court”. The indolence alſo, natu- | 
rally attending old age and infir nities, had made him, in a 
great meaſure, reſign the adminiſtration into the hands of his 
ſon, the duke of Lanecaſter, who, as he was far from being 
popular, weakened · extremely the affection, born by the Eng- 
liſh to the perſon and government of the King. Men carried 
their jealouſies very far againſt the duke; and as they ſaw with 
infinite regret, the-death of the prince of Wales every day ap- 
proaching, they apprehended, leſt the ſucceſſion of his fon, 
| Richard, now a minor, ſhould be defeated by the intrigues of 
| Lancaſter, and by the weak indulgence of the old King. But 
Edward, in order to ſatisfy both the people and the prince on this 
head, declared in parliament his grandſon heir and ſucceſſor to 
the crown; and thereby cut off all the hopes of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, if he ever had the temerity to entertain any. 5 


1 1110 Tux prince 0 Wales, after a Fngeriug ines, . died in the 

Deu h of he forty-ſixth year of his age; and left a character, illuſtrated by 
prince of 

duales. every eminent virtue, and from his earlieſt youth till the hour 


| k Walingham, p. 189. YpoJ. N. ud. p. 530. Welſingham, p. 189. 
| TE he 


E D W A” R D III. 


be expired; unſtalined by any blemiſh. His. valor and military _ CHAP. 
talents formed the ſmalleſt part of his merit: His generoſity, IE 

bhtmanity, affability, moderation, gained him the affections of 375. 
all the world; and he was qualified to throw a luſtre, not only 

on that rude age, in which he lived, and which nowiſe infected 

him with its vices, but” on the moſt ſhining period of antient 

or modern hiſtory. The King ſurvived about a year this me- 
lancholy incident: England was ' deprived at onee of both 

theſe princes, its chief ornament and ſupport: He expired 1377. 
in the ſixty-fifth year of his age and the fifty-firſt of his LF 5 

reign; and the people were ſenſible, tho? too late, of the irre- : 

| ne nie which ae uae ſuſtained. - 


Tür küglih are "apt to conſider with deer fondneſs the and character 
biſtory of Edward III. and to eſteem his reign, as it was one 3 
of the longeſt, the moſt glorious alſo, which occurs in the an- 

nals of their nation. The aſcendant which they then began to 

acquire over France, their rival and Tuppoſed national enemy, : 

makes them caſt their eyes on this period with great compla- : 

cency, and ſanctifies every meaſure, which Edward embraced 

for that end. But the domeſtic government of this prince is 
ö really 1 more admirable than his foreign victories; and England 
enjoyed, by the prudence and vigor of his adminiſtration, ' a 
longer interval of domeſtic peace and tranquillity than ſhe had 
been bleſt with in any former period, or than ſhe experienced 
for many ages after. He gained the affections of the great, 
yet eurbed their licentiouſneſs: : He made them feel his power, 
without their” daring, or even being inclined, to murmur at it: 
His affable and obliging behaviour, his munificence and gene- 
roſity, made them ſubmit with pleaſure to his dominion ; his 
valor and conduct made them. ſucceſsful in moſt of their enter- 
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and. their - unquiet ſpirits, Grected gginft. a public 
enemy's. bad no. leiſure, to breed thoſe diſtur 


chief benefit, which reſulted from Edward's 


founded in juftice, . nor directed to any very ſalutary purpoſe. 
His attempt againſt the King of Scotland, a minor: and a bro- 
ther-in-law, and. the revival of his grandfather* s claim of ſuperi- 


ority over chat kingdom, were bateunſcaſcoable and ungenerous; 


and he allowed; himſelf ta be too ſoon ſeduced, by the glaring 
_ proſpect of French conqueſts, ; fxom the acc 


ſition of a, point, 
which was praQticable, and which might really, if attained, 


| have been of laſting utility to. his country and his ſucceſſors. 
The ſucceſs, which he met 7 5 in France, tho chiefly owing 
do his eminent talents, was unexpetted; ; and yet, from the very 
nature of hinge, not from any unforeſeen accidents, \ was found, 


even during his own life-time, to have procured him no folid 


advantages. But the glory of a conqueror is ſo dazling to the 

vulgar, the animoſity of nations is ſo extreme, that the fruitleſs 
deſolation of ſo fine a part of Europe, as France, is totally diſ= 

regarded by us, and! is never conſidered as a blemiſh in the cha- 
racter or conduct of this Prince: And indeed, from the 


unfortunate ſtate of human nature, it will commonly happen 


That a ſovereign of great genius, ſuch as Edward, who uſually 
finds every thing eaſy in his domeſtic government, will turn 


himſelf towards military enterprizes, where alone he meets 
with oppoſition, and where be has Toll exerciſe for his ind d 


and capacity. 


EDwAR had a numerous poſterity by his G Philippe 
of Hainault. His eldeſt ſon was the heroic Edward, uſually 


8 denominated 


424 


" they, were naturally ſo much inelined, and which "the 8: frame. 0 5 


the government ſeemed ſo mueh to authorize. 1 his - Was the 


V. s and con- : 
queſts. -, His foreign wars were, in other reſpects, neither 


— 
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CHAP, 
This prince eſpouſed his couſin! Joan; commonly called the fair” . 
aid Rent, daughter and heir of his uncle, the earl of Kent, 377. 
who was beheaded in the beginning of this reign. She was 
firſt married to fir Thomas Holland, by whom ſhe had children. 
She had a ſon, Richard, by the aig of Wales, who alone 
; ſurvived his father. 


1 
2 


55 


Tur ſecond ſon of Kin g Edward (for we paſs over ſuch as 
| died in their childhood) was Lionel duke of Clarence, who was 
flirſt married to Elizabeth de Burgh, daughter and heir of the 
earl of Ulſter, by whom he left only one daughter, married to 
Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche. Lionel eſpouſed in ſecond 
marriage, Violante, the daughter of the duke of Milan, and 
died in Italy ſoon after the conſummation of his nuptials, with- 


out leaving Any poſterity by that princeſs. | Of all the family, 


he reſembled moſt his father and eldeſt brother 3 in his noble 
- qualities. | 


7 Ew Ap's third ſon was John of Gaunt, ſo called from the 
place of his birth: He was created duke of Lancaſter; and OY 
from him ſprung that branch, which afterwards poſſeſſed the , 
crown. The fourth ſon of this royal family was Edmund, 
ereated earl of Cambridge by his father, and duke of Vork by 
his nephew. The fifth ſon was Thomas, who received the 
title of earl of Buckingham from his father, and that of duke 
. Gloceſter from his nephew. In order to prevent confuſion, 
- we ſhall always. diſtinguiſh theſe two princes by the titles of 
Vork and Gloceſter, even before they were advanced to them. 


— Rymer, vol. vi. p. 564. 
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- THERE were alſo-ſeveral-princeſſes born to Edward by Phi- 
lippa, viz.) Iſabella, Joan, Mary and Margaret, who eſpouſed, 


in the order of their names, Ingelram de Couey earl of Bedford, 
Alphonſo King of Caſtile, John de Mountfort duke of Brittany, 


and John Haſtings, earl of Pembroke. The princeſs Joan died 


1 at Bourdeaux before che conſummation of her e. . 


tr is remarked hy an elegant hiſtorian „ that Dans 
tho*.uſually the bane, of human kind, proved often, in thoſe 


feudal times, the molt. indulgent of ſovereigns : : They ſtood 


moſt i in need of ſupplies from their people; ; and not being able 


to compel them by force to ſubmit to the neceſſary impoſitions, 


they were obliged to make them ſome compenſation, by equi 


table laws and popular conceſſions. This remark is, in ſome 
£ meaſure, tho? imperfectly, juſtified by the conduct of Edward 
III. He took no ſteps of moment without conſulting his par- 


liament, and obtaining. their approbation, which he afterwards 


pleaded as a reaſon for their ſupporting his meaſures *. The 


parliament therefore roſe into greater conſideration during his 


reign, and acquired a more. regular authority than in any for- 


mer times; and even the houſe of commons, which, during 


P- 108, 120. P Ibid, p. 122. 


turbulent and factious periods, was naturally oppreſſed by the 
greater power, of the crown and barons, began to appear of 
ſome weight in the conſtitution, In the latter years of Edward, 


the King's miniſters were impeached in parliament, particu- 
larly lord Latimer, who fell a ſacrifice to the authority of the 


commons; and they even obliged him to baniſh his miſtreſs. 
by their remonſtrances. Some attention was alſo paid to the 
elections of their members; and lawyers, in particular, who 


* 


» Pr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, book 1 | | © Cotton's Abridg. 


Wer ory 
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were, at that time, men a of dry Mufltsbt eBaradter, were totally 
Ou? the houſe during 8 ſeveral eme 5 


fs 


| Ou or 0 us moſt pophlat i enacted by any prince, was 
the ſtatute, which paſſed in the twenty-fifth of this reign *, 
and which limited the caſes of high treaſon, before vague and 
uncertain, to three principal heads, the conſpiring the death 


of the King, the levying war againſt him, and the adhering to 


2 his enemies; and the judges were prohibited, if any other caſes 
ſhould occur, from inflicting the penalty of treaſon, without 
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5 an application to parliament. The bounds of treaſon were in- 


deed ſo much limited by this ſtatute, which fill remains in 


force without any alteration, t that the lawyers were obliged to 
enlarge them, and to explain a conſpiracy for levying war 
againſt. the King to be equivalent to a conſpiracy againſt his 
life; and this interpretation, ſeemingly forced, has, from the 


neceſſity of the caſe, been tacitly acquieſeed 1 in. It was alſo or- 
dained, that a parliament ſhould be held once a year or oftner, 


if need be: A law which, like many others, was never obſerved, 
and loſt its authority by diſuſe 1 


EpwARD granted : above twenty parliamentary confirmations 
of the great charter; and theſe conceſſions are commonly ap- 


pealed to as proofs of Bis great indulgence to the people, and 
his tender regard to their liberties. But the contrary preſump- 
tion is much more natural. If the maxims of Edward's reign 

had not been in general ſomewhat arbitrary, and if the great 


charter had not been frequently violated, the parliament would 


never have applied for theſe frequent confirmations, which could 


* Cotton's Abridg. p. 18. '- Chap, 2: * 4 Edw. III chap. 14. 
W "Uuu2Z add 


VV 
. | : 7 
5 | \ charter, which had received a ge al confirmation in the firſt 
| apter of the ſame ſtatute. Why then i is this clauſe ſo anxi- i 
jͤöͤö;[Üͥůõ eel EO we may think, fo ſa 


1 


30 . N Plainly, becauſe there had been ſome. late infringements c 


: ; 7 


5 


rel 


3 Which gave umbrage to he comsñ 

= A Bur there i is no article, in whi the laws are more fre- 
; | during this reign, almoſt i in the ſame terms, than 

3 | nce, which the parliament always calls an aytra- 


5 %%% ;ò;F P0P ; LOO 36 Edw. III. cap. 1. 37 Edw. III. cap. 1, ce. u-28 Edw. III. cap. 3. 

ES They plainly aſſert, in the 15th of this reign, chat there had been ſuch inſtances. 
; „„ Cotton's Abridg. p- 31. They repeat the ſame in the 21ſt year. See p. 9. 
c p<); a | DO geous 


the con — 7 eee, name 
een, wie call eat of buyers * But the 
| 3 tho? ca e both. $0 the Great Charter, and to many 
| 3 This diſorder was in a good meaſure derived from the 
of - the public ſinances and of the kingdom; and could 
: therefore the leſs een remedy. The prince frequently 
"4 money; yet his family muſt be Provided for: 
1 And en obliged 4 employ force and violence for that pur- 
poſe, and to give tallies, at'what rate he pleaſed, to the owners 
of the goods which he laid hald of. The kingdom alſo 
abounded ſo little in commodities, that, had the owners been 
— ftrily protected by law, they could eaſily have exacted any 
price from the King; eſpecially in his frequent progreſſes, 
when he came to diſtant and poor places, where the court did 
2 not mee reſide, and where a regular Pan for 
not eaſily be eſtabliſhed... Nr 


Tun magnificent caſtle of Windſor was but by Edward III. 
and his method of conducting that work may ſerve as a ſpeci- 
men of the condition of the people in that age. Inſtead of 
5 alluring workmen by contraQts and wages, he aſſeſſed every 
county in England to fend him ſo many maſons, tilers, and 
carpenters, as if he had been levying an army *. 


Tur miſtake, indeed, very much the genius of his reign | 
who 1 imagine that 1 it was > not very 2 All the high pre- 


111 ⁵⁵ M-apeg— 36 Edw. III. 
cap. 2. 4 Aſhmole's hiſt. of the garter, p. 129. i | 
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C kd projniſed in in 


g* © het of the — we read 


33 1 people . without any rule to ſend 
recruits of men at arms, er rr 1 eee to the army”. 
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Bur there Was no 10 2 arbitrary power » more 


A del the. 
King more ſupplies chan ev had been obtained by any of his 
| predeceſſors, his great undertakings and the neceffity of his af- 
fairs obliged him ſtill to leyy more; and after his great ſucceſs 
againſt France had added- weight to his authority, theſe impo- 
Hitions became almoſt annual and | perpetual, . Cotton's Abridg- 
ment of che records affords f numerous inſtances of this kind, in 
the firſt 4 year of his reign, in in n the thirteenth year 5 in the four- 


7 


- b 4 4 p a © 4 * i I WY 4 * * * &% * * * „ *. 2 o 


p. 56, 61, 122. 0 W v. p. 491 576. per Avi p. 36. 
1 Cotton, p. 114. 1 _ p.67. s Cotion's Abridg. p. 47, 
2% M . Ibid, p- 32 OF i Ibid. p. 74. | * Ibid. p. 74. 
1 Watling. p. 189, 190. 1 „ 'Tyrrel's Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 854. from the records. 
a | Rymery . N. p 363. 1 P. "| 1) RE : 
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1 1 6 teenth, 
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teenth r, in we twentieth , in the twenty-firſt „ in the twenty⸗ CHAP. 
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Tus King penly e 1 aten this power of ” 
vying taxes at pleaſure, . At one time, he replied to the remon- 
ſtrance of the commons, that the impoſitions had been exacted 
from great neceſſity, and had been aſſented to by the prelates, 
counts, barons, and fome” of the commons “; at another, that | 

he would adviſe with his council *, When the parliament de- 
* fired, that a law might be enacted for the puniſhment of ſuch 
as levied theſe arbitrary impoſitions; he refuſed compliance. 
In the ſubſequent year, they deſired that the King might re- 
© nounce this pretended prerogative; but his anſwer was, that 
| he would levy no taxes without neceſſity, for the defence of 
the realm, and where he reaſonably might uſe that authority. 
- This incident paſſed a very few days before his death ; and theſe 
were, in a manner, his laſt words to his people. It would 
ſeem, that the famous charter or ſtatute of Edward I. de tallagio 


non concedendo, tho? never repealed, was ſuppoſed to have 
; already loſt 105 age all its e N : 


| Trrse : facts can oils ne the practice of the times: For as 
to the right, the continual remonſtrances of the commons may 
ſeem to prove that it rather lay on tlieir ſide: At leaſt, theſe 
remonſtrances ſerved to prevent the arbitrary practices of the 


Hl : 
_ Þ Rymer, vol. iv. p. 39, 1 «9 „ „ 58. 
r t P. 76. T 
i 152. . Cotton, p. 53. He repeats the ſame anſwer in p. 60. Some 
of the commons were ſuch as he was pleaſed to conſult with. 2 Cotton, p. 57. 
2 Ibid. p. 138. 7 ET RET | 


court 


* wich — condition were ne privilegofite þ 
e = even during the arbitrary reign of Edward III. tha 
B ſome ere gate ones, particularly thoſe of the Ten 
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ixit ivit as Fat would: be "Y e een. of 3 


=o CE iP oo : Tho' the old tribute was paid during ſome years of his mino- 
. „„ rity-*, he afterwards. withheld it; and when the Pope in 1367 
: threatened to cite him to the court of Rome, for default of pay- 
he laid the matter before his parliament. That aſſembly 
b 1 y declared en King: Joke wind: mer,. wh a 

5 6 1 national conſent, fubject his ki kingdom oa foreign power: And 
5 . yn were therefore determined to moms * een 


| PULLS this reign, the ſtatute of proviſors was enacted, 
: „ rendering it penal 1 to procure any preſentations to benefices 
5 fttrom the court of Rome, and ſecuring the rights of all patrons 

"2 25 _ electors, which had been extremely encroached on by the 
Pope By a ſubſequent ſtatute, every perſon was out-lawed 
who carried any cauſe or * to the court of Rome 


Tn. E 17 at hie time ſeem to o have oO exitemely' preju- 
diced againſt the papal power, and even ſomewhat againſt their 
oven clergy, becauſe of their connexions with the Roman pon 
tft, . pretended that the ufurpations of the 8 were the 

8 An vol. i iv, p. 431. Jin Catton's Abridg. p. 110. 
25 Edw. III. 27 Edw. III. 72 Edw. III. 38 Edw. III. 
bs VV 


7 de firuQive to it chill all thick wars; mi were «hy 
the reaſor why It contained not a third of the inhabitants and 1377+ 
_ commodities, © which it formerly poſſeſſed: That the taxes, . 
levied by ne exceeded five times thoſe paid . N 
That every thing was venal in that ſinful city of Rome; and 1 
chat even the ce in England had thence learned to practiſe 
ſimony without remorſe or ſeruple :. At another time, they 
petition the King to employ no churchman in any office of 
Kate z and they even ſpeak, in plain terms, of expelling b "I 
forte the papal authority, and thereby providing a remedy | = 
"_ oppreſſions, which they neither could nor would any 24 
longer endure. Men who talked in this ſtrain, were not far = 
from the reformation : But Edward did not think proper to „„ 
ſecond all this zeal. Tho- he paſſed the ſtatute of proviſors, he 1 
took little care of its execution; and the parliament R "2, 
quent complaints of his negligence on this head. He was 
content with having reduced ſuch of the Romiſh eccleſiaſtics, as 


poſſeſſed. revenues in England, to oh as ern entirely 8 him Ear l 
| means lads that ſtatute. ' a N. 1 


Tf 14. 


As to e 5 of the Ling kite this ALLY it was 
certainly better than during the times of faction, civil wars, and 
Liorder, to which England was fo often expoſed: Yet were 

there ſeveral vices in the conflitution, the bad conſequences of 
. = all the Power and vigilance of the King could not prevent. 

The barons, by their confederacies with thoſe of their own 25 i 

Nw and by BPPOrHng. and Fang their retainers in Frey. : | 
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Cotton, p 74. n Mn wid. >; 112. ] | Ibid. b. 41. 
* Ibid. p. 119, 128, 129, 130, a | as” 4 
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Was never regarded by them. The commons make contin 


* . murders, raviſhment 
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1 "ws aſcribe, to. the T an den 0 


from the great The | ing of C 
England during ahis 


reign, Was robbed e on 8 
A his Whole retinue 1 | Eduard. 
this diſſolution of law,. 


55 Jays were. become 


4b 


felons from the ſolicitation of = courtiers. Ts were made 


to retrench this, prerogative , and remonſtrances of the com- 
mons were e 


poſe. The. g 


ainſt the, abuſe of it“: But to no. PR” 


tinued ſtill to be of more e importance * the W ky of the 
people. The King alſo granted many franchiſes, which inter- 
rupted the courſe of j Ju 


ſtice and the execution of the laws * 1 
co MMERCE and indu | 


were certainly at a very 1 ebb 
during this period. The bad police of che coun 
a ſufficient reaſon. The 0 
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che co alone afforc 18 
y. exports were wool, ſkins, hydes, 
leather, butter, tin, lead, and ſuch un manufactured goods, 
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- 111 Edo. III. cap. 14. ran, m. 
1 1 p. 10. 


'cap. 2. 1 dw. III. cap. 4 Bei en 
n Ibid. p. 51, 62, 64, 70, 160. 
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ich we may wonder 10 ee. exacted from men of their rank, 


R v» m. 


off 


petite W WT OOReY plans Ka 
; aſſerted, that 100, oc o ſacks of wool were annually exported, 
x and ſold at twenty por dunds 
is widely miſtaken both in the 0 


ity exported and the value. 


In 1349, the parliament remonſtrate, that the King, by an 


illegal impoſition of forty ſhillings on eactt fack exported, had 


| levied 60,000 pounds a year: Which reduces the annual ex- 


ports to 30,000 ſacks. A ſack contained twenty-ſix ſtone, and 


each flone fourteen pounds; r and at a medium was not valued | 


at above five pounds a ſack *, that 1s, fourteen or fifteen pounds 


of our preſent money. *Knyghton's s computation raiſes it to 


ſixty pounds, which is near four times the preſent price of wool 


in England. According to this reduced computation, the ex- 


port of wool returned about 4 $0,000 pounds of our preſent 
5 money, inſtead We fix RR: which is an extravagant ſum. 


Ep w ARD endeadoured to introduce and promote the woollen 


manufacture by giving protection and eneouragement to foreign 
weavers ”, and by enacting a law, prohibiting” every one to 
wear any cloth but of Engliſh make. The Parliament prohi- 
bited the exportation of woollen goods, which was not ſo well 

judged, eſpecially while the exportation of unwrought wool was 


ſo much allowed and encouraged, A like injudicious law was 


made againſt the Lane of manufactured i iron ”. 


| Ir appears from! 4 record of the Exchequer, that! in 1 3 54 
the exports of England amounted to 294, 184 pounds ſeventeen 
tan and der. pack : The Nr to 38,970 prope three 


1 Cotton, p. 48, FE PTY 7 III. cap. 5. u Cotton, P. 20. 
» 11 Edw. II. cap. 5» Rymer, vol, iv. p. 723. Murimuth, p. 88. 


x 11 Edw. III. cap. 2. 7. 28 Edw. III. cap. 5. nds 
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5 the firſt of Richard II. the parliament complaing extremely 
| | f the Pal ſhipping during the preceding reign, | an aſſert, 
5 duhat one ſea- port formerly contained more veſſel tt nM 
: | . then to be found in the whole kingdom. y, they 
5 d, , for the ſer- | 
: ; 5 111. tilt! i 


ß W der of * an, directed to the mayor and 
iffs of, I Y pal | ſhips 17 0 * 


VVV THE parliament attempted the. impraQticable | ſcheme of | 
. reducing he frat of labour after the peſtilence, and alſo that 
= of poultry . A reaper, in the firſt week of Auguſt, was not 
a. ; 2 owe men above two pence a day, or near fix. pence of 
. 1 Fs our preſent money; in the ſecond week a third more. A 

| maſter carpenter was limited thro' the whole year to three pence 

= Rymer, vol. v. p. 520. Cotton, p. 155.7 164. Wart b Rymer, | 

| 7 | vol. iv, p. 664. c 37 Edw. III. cap. 3. | 6 

x 9741141 . a day, 


It is eee chat in the: ſame reign, 1 the pay of a common 
ſoldier, an archer was ſix pence a day; which, by the change, 


both in denomination and value, would be equivalent to four or 


Soldiers were then in- 


_ bye: ſhillings, of our preſent 


liſted only for a very ſhort time: "They lived idle all the reſt of 


the year, and commonly all the reſt of their lives : One ſuc- 


| ; ceſsful campaign, by pay and plunder, and the ranſom of 


priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a ſmall fortune to a man; which 
was a en allurement to enter into the ſervice © *. 


5 ur ſtaple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and lead, was fixed 
| by act of parliament. in particular towns of England *. . After - 


wards it was removed by law to Calais: But Edward, who 
i: commonly deemed his prerogative ſuperior to law, paid little 


regard to theſe ſtatutes; and when the parliament remonſtrated 


with him on account of ſuch acts of power, he told them plainly, 
that he would proceed in that matter as he thought proper *. 
It is not eaſy to aſſign the reaſon of this great anxiety for fixing 


8 ſtaple; unleſs perhaps it invited foreigners to a market, when 


they; knew d, that they 1 would meet there with great 


25 Edw. III. cap. „ 


» Dugdale's Paronage, vol. i. p. 784. Brady's hiſt vol, ii. as No. 92. The pay 


of a man at arms was quadruple. We may therefore conclude, that the numerous armies, 


mentioned by hiſtorians in thoſe times, conſiſted chiefly of ragamuffins, who followed the 
and lived by plunder, Edward's army before Calais conſiſted of 31,094 men; yet | 


cam 
5 f, 4. ſixteen months was only 127, 201 pounds. Brady, ibid. 
f Commodities ſeem to have riſen ſince the Conqueſt. Inſtead of 1 ten times 


cheaper than at preſent, they were in the age of Edward III. only three or four times. . 


This change ſeems to have taken place in a great meaſure ſince Edward I, This King's 
allowance to the earl of Murray, then a priſoner in Nottingham caſtle, is one pound a 
week; whereas the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the prunes of Scotland, had MF ſix- 
pence a day allowed him by the former King. 
27 Edw, III. n Cotton, p. 117. 
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of in that age as wall ain others 
reſtrain it, tha a an. the head of a 1 


Ain was s comp ain 
of more refine: 


„ ©. 


is the moſt obviouſly innocent and n No man un- 


der a hundred a year was allowed to wear gold, flyer, or filk 
in his cloaths,: Servants alſo were, prohibited from eating fleſh 
meat, or fiſh, above once a dax. N — 
b nie, e | uſt, prove neffectual, 


Ta E uſe 4 the French! language, in pleadings 10 public 
_ "deeds, was aboliſhed '. It may appear ſtrange, that the nation 
ſhould fo long have worn this badge of conqueſt. But the 
King and nobility feem never to have become thorou ghly Eng- 
h, till Edward's wars with France gave them an antipathy to 
| that nation. Vet ſtill, it was long before the uſe of the Engliſh - 


tongue came into faſhion. The firſt Engliſh paper which we 


meet with in Rymer is in the year 1386, during the reign of 


Richard 1 = There, are Spaniſh papers in that collection 


more antient "Y And the uſe of, the Latin and French Rill | 
continued. | | 


1 27 Edw, III. cap. 7. 37 Bao IH, cap. 8,9 10, be. 

1. 36 Edw. III. cap. 15. 

=. Rymer, vol. vii. p. 526. This paper, wi * file, ſeems to have been draws * 
the Scots, and was ſigned only by the wardens of the — 5 

8 Ry mer, vol. vi. p. 554. 
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WI 8 fake; ignorance of this age in wn by c 85 AP. 
A » try ld in Robert of Aveſbury. Pope Clement VI. babing ., 


in 1344, created Lewis of Spain prince of the fortunate lands, 
meaning the Canaries, then newly diſcovered; the Engliſh 
ambaſſador. at Rome and his retinue were ſeized with an alarm, 


diately hurried home in order to convey this important intelli- 
gence. Te ſuch was the ardor for ſtudy at this time, chat 


* 


; dents in the . univerſity of Oxford alone. What was the 


occupation of all thoſe young men! 10 learn . bad Latin 
and {Ul mae _ ; bY | 


25 1 AC "I commons pci, that in 543 JAB = 


the preceding peſtilence, ſuch perſons as poſſeſſed manors T7 
holding of the King in chief, and had let liferent leaſes without | 
obtaining licences, might continue to .exerciſe the ſame power, 


till the country was become more populous * The commons 


were: ſenſible, that this ſecurity of poſſeſſion was a good means 
for rendering the kingdom proſperous and flouriſhing; yet 


durſt not apply, all at once, for a * relaxation of their 


chains. : 


| Tuxze is not a reign among thoſe of the antient Engliſh 
monarchs, which deſerves more to be ſtudied than that of Ed- 
ward III. nor one where the domeſtic tranſactions will better 
diſcover the true genius of that kind of mixed government, 


regard to the validity and authority of the great charter, were 
now over: The King was acknowledged to lie under ſome limi- 


0 Cotton, p. 97+ 355 
3 —- tations ; 


that Lewis had beep created King of England, and they i imme- | 


ed in his Chronicle informs us, there were then 30,000 ſtu- 


vrhich was then eſtabliſhed in England. The ſtruggles, with 
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cceſſeres ſui antecgſprum af M ligii hamener furvunt, ot nobis atque hartdibus nofiris 
Fsdeletatem jurarunt. Rymer, vol. i. p. 65. Theſe general terms were 7 2 4185 
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mot be the leaſt queſtion, Abe 


mage, or from the limpligity of the age, which employed few words in every 


ttanſactiom. To prove this we need ' but loo into the letter of Kiag Richard, 
where be refigns ihe humage of Scotland, reſerving the ufpal homage. His words 


ard Setedifius Nun lig beims nofter deventat | di onmibus turris d' quibus ante- 


copied from: the vital form of the homage ide. 


3H: 21218 
is 74 5» 


3 $4 


Ab Bere that the Kingsiof Scatlayd bebe en ee in 1 


land; botauſo we cunhot find them in the imperſbct hiſtorles and records of tat 


age. For ſuſtance, it appears elemly from another paſſage-of this very letter of 
Richard, at the Scottiſh King bud lands boch in the-comnty of Huntington and 


elſewhere in England; tho the eackdom of Huntington: inſelf was then in the per- 
ſan of hix brother, David; and e know at preſent of no other Varonies, which 
Willians held, It enger be expected chat we ſhould now be able to ſpecify alt | 


bis fees which de ether poſſeſſed or chime itt England; whert it is proBabſe that 


the two monarchs themſelves” and their miniſters would at that very time have 


differed/in the Aft: The Scottiſh King mfght poſſefs ſome to which his right was 


| diſputed; he might elatm others, whith he did bot poſſeſs: And neither of the 
Iwo Kings Was: willing to eng es n n en NEAR" | *. ö 


b lats abort of great autre and ig, baſe Fotl 5 meer and if no 


penetration, Mr. Carte, has taken advantage of tho undefined terms of the Scots 


| homage, and has pretended. that it was done for Lothian and Galloway, that is, 


all the territories of the country now called*Scotland, lying ſouth. of the Clyde 


and Forth. But to refute this pretenſion at once, we need only conſider, that if 
| w_ territories were held in fee of the Engliſh Kings, there would, by the nature 


of the feydal law as eſtabliſhed ig England, have been contindal appeals from 


* 


Vo. II. * EF: them 


| NOTE, I) 1967 or. TIT Ye i. My: ; 5 4 e 
RAE pub ne 
we wftally pald by the Kings of Scotlan@ was not for their crown, but 

for forthe other territory. The only'queltion remains, what that territory was? 

It wab mot ys for the Sardem of ' Huntington, nor the hovour of Pearyth ; 

becauſe w fine it ſornerizes done dt a Mme when theſe'polſtMons were not in the 
bands of the Kings of Scotland. It is probabte, thapthe homage was performed 

In general terms without any particular ſpecification of territory; and this inaccu- 


racy had proceeded eicher from” ſotae difpute/ between the two Kings about the 
territory and ſome oppoſite claims, | which" were compromiſed by the general ho- 


. 


of that age. » We sed was, —— 


5 e ang ge proviling, e abs en welt, 


 cowprehended all the ſouth. caſt counties. - This/territory was 


'heptarchy ;. een eee. parts of it ſeem to have fallen into a 


Jing nearer them, took at laſt poſſeſſion of-the country, which had ſcarcely any 
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counties of Scotland; ha notion} 1 fay, reſts on ſo Night a foundation, chat it 
ſcarcely merit being refuted. He will have it (and merely becauſe he will have it) 
that the Cumberland, yielded by King Edmund to Malcolm I. meant not only 
the- contity. in England of that ame, but all the Wr er to hs: | 
ns e r n 4 o N 
11 1 certaio, that in very aotient language, kd wb hana, 
north of the friths of Clyde and Forth. I hall not make a parade of literature to 52 7 
prove it; becauſe I do not find that this point is diſputed by the Scots themſelves. 
The ſouthern. country was divided into Galloway and mne 


the. ancieat kingdom of Northumberland, and was entirely. acopled-by. Hs 
who afterwards received a great mixture of Danes among them. It appears from 
all the Engliſh hiſtories, that the whole kingdom of Northumberland paid very 
little obedience to the Saxon n s, Who governed after the diſſolution of the 


kind of anarchy, ſometimes pillaged by the Danes, and ſometimes concurring with 
them, in their ravages. upon other parts of England. The Kings of Scotland, 


government, and we are told by Matthew of Weſtminſter, p. 193. that King 
Edgar made a grant of the territory to Kenneth III. that is, he reſigned claims; 
which he could not make effectual, without beſtowing on them more trouble and 
expence than they were worth : For theſe are the only grams of provinces made 
by Kings; and ſo ambitious and aQive a prince as Edgar would never have given 
preſents of any other kind. Tho' Matthew of Weſiminſter's authority may ap- 
pear ſmall with regard to ſo remote a tranſaction; yet we way admit it in this caſe, 
becauſe Ordericus Vitalis, a good authority, tells us, p. 701. that Malcolm 
acknowledged to illiam Rufus, chat the Conqueror had . 1 bim the 


former 
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N more : antes * hiſtory. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


I — . Vie ae tie of 
„ © exated homage for that territory. Homage 


—— 


10 494} 1 7 5 Back” . „ 


. who wrote in the he Has) It. dee Edward's claim of ee 


was heard of, fays that, Alexander III. did homage to Henry III. pro. Laudiano et 
. akis terris. See page 555- Tbis word ſeems naturally to be interpreted Lothian. - 
But in the firſt place, Matthew Paris 's teſtimony, tho conſiderable, will not 
outweigh that of all the other ;hiſtorians, who ſay that the Scots homage 
always done for lands in England. Secondly, If the Scots homage was done 
in general terme (as has been already proved) it is no wonder that hiſtorians 
mould differ in their account of the object of it, ſince the parties themſelves were 
not filly agreed. Thirdly, there is reaſon to think that Leudianum in Matthew 
| Paris does not mean Lothian in Scotland. There appears to have been a territory, 
which antiently bore that or a ſimilar name, in the north of England. For 
(i) The Saxon Chronicle, p. 197, ſays that Malcolm Kenmure met William 
Rufus in Lodene in England. (2) It is agreed by all the hiftorians, that Henry 
II. only reconquered from Scotland the northern counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, .and Weſtmorland. See Newbriggs, p. 383. Wykes, p. 30. 
| Hemlngfords. p. 492. Vet the ſame country is called by other hiſtorians Loidis, 
| den la, or ſome ſuch, name. See M. Paris, p. 68. M. Weſt, p. 
42. _Anval. Waverl. p. 159. and Diceto, p. 531. (3) This laſt mentioned 
author, when he ſpeaks of Lothian i in Scotland, calls it Loheneis, p. 574. tho* 
he had called the Engliſh territory Loidis. (4) King David's charter to the 
church of Durham, begins with this paſſage. Omnibus Scotis & Anglis, tam in 
: Scotia, dunn in Ledoneis conſlitutis, &c. See Spellman Gloff. in verbo 'Scotia.! 
- Whence we may learn, that the province of Loduneium was not only fituared: 


ſouth of the Tweed, but alſo FRG gente Durham, and made apart a 
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